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A MONTH IN SCOTLAND. 


BY GEORGE H. ALLAN, OF BOSTON, 


- A’ ye ony thing fo declaare?” said a 
jolly-looking custom-house officer 
as we landed at Glasgow. 

We “ declared ” that we had not. 

“ No liquors, or cigars, or books?” 

We had no liquors, few cigars, but some 
books. And after satisfying himself that 
our luggage contained no reprints of Eng- 
lish books, our genial inquisitor was satis- 
fied, and politely bade us good-morning. 
We drove up through the solidly built streets 
of granite, and were soon e com- 
fortable at the Waverley Hotel. 

The magnificent cathedral claimed our 
first attention. It is three hundred and 
nineteen feet long by sixty-three wide, and 

31 


has eighty-one beautiful windows, donated 


mostly by Scottish noblemen. The great 
western window is especially fine. We vis- 


ited the nave, transepts, and Lady Chapel, 


and descended into the crypt, so well known 
to the readers of Scott’s Rob Roy. Behind 
the cathedral is the Necropolis in which 
are many handsome memorial monuments 
of famous men. 

In the evening we strolled down the 
High Street, and, it being Saturday night, 
all the population seemed to be in the 
streets. The people had clear, ruddy com- 
plexions, and were full of mirth and jollity, 
and violins and bagpipes were playing in all 
directions. On the Green a new surprise 
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awaited us. Here we found at least ten 
thousand people, and all sorts of goings-on. 
Shows of every kind, rifle galleries, fat wo- 
men, oil paintings, peddlers, booths for the 
sale of various wares, and “ merry-go- 
rounds,” full of happy children. There was 
an open circus, admission 3d., 2d., and 1d. 
But as an extra inducement, some of the 
performers came out in costume, and danced 
on a platform, and also exhibited their won- 
derful horses. Soon a fight commenced, 
and the crowd made a lively rush toward 
the combatants. But we moved the other 


way. 
—_ our stay in Glasgow we visited 
the Royal Exchange, the park, the Museum, 
the banks, and other places, and found it a 
very interesting city. 
deepeniug and improving the narrow 
Clyde, facilities for an immense commerce 
have been developed, and it is now the sec- 
ond city of the kingdom as regards popula- 
tion, having about six hundred thousand 
people, while its public buildings and benev- 
olent institutions are numerous and impos- 


_ this city we started on our tour to 
the Highlands. sory our luggage in 
charge of Boots, that is, the hotel porter, we 
steamed down the beautiful Clyde. Boots 
took good care of our valuabies until our 
return, accepting gratefully a reasonable fee 
for his trouble. 

Our steamer, the Jona, was a good-sized, 
sharp-built, iron vessel, the upper deck bein, 
flush with comfortable, sofa-like seats of re 
velvet, with 2 roof and canopy overhead. 
Both sides of the Clyde were lined with 
ship-yards, in which many iron steamers 
were being built, and thousands of ringing 
hammers in all directions indicated the 
wonderful activity of this special industry, 
and for miles these busy scenes continued. 
Many interesting places were passed, and 
we had some delightful views of river scen- 


ery. 

"Bewherien Castle occupies a high posi- 
tion on a steep, rocky hill, and carried our 
minds back to the days of Wallace and 
Bruce; and near by are the remains of the 
Roman wall of Agricola, built A. D. 84, and 
erected to keep the Picts and Scots out of 
England. The Picts (painted men) were a 
British tribe, driven out of southern Eng- 
land about B. C. 130. 

The Scots are descended from the Scyths, 
or Scythians, a warlike tribe from central 
Europe. They settled first in Ireland, 
which, until A. D. 1000, was known as 
Syth-land or Scotland. About that date 
the Scots overcame the Picts, and consol- 
idated their power in Caledonia, and from 
that time called the country by its present 
name of Scotland. 

At Dunoon, a beautiful watering-place, 


we saw a lovely Gothic chapel, and an inter.; 


esting medizval castle. 

The weather became damp and chilly, and 
by the time we reached Rothsay it was rain- 
ing hard. But the scenery was too beauti- 
ful to go below, and the town looked so 
pleasant, that we would gladly have gone 
ashore for a day or two. Rothsay was a 
residence of early Scottish kings as far 
back as 1100, and the ruins of the ancient 
palace, burned 1685, are still to be seen in 
the town. King Robert II. of Scotland, 
1371-1390, gave to his eldest son, Prince 
David, the title of Duke of Rothsay. Since 
the union of the English and Scottish 
crowns, the title has Soon borne by the 
Prince of Wales. 

We passed the Kyles of Bute, and as- 
cended Loch Fyne. On the steamer was 
Sir Donald Campbell of Oban, a cousin of 
the Duke of Argyll, and the hereditary 
keeper cf Dunstafinage Castle. He wasa 
splendidly formed man, over six feet in 
height, and was dressed in the Highland 
costume. He is a lineal descendant of the 
old Scottish kings. 

From Rothsay our steamer made a quick 
run to Ardrishaig, and, landing, we walked 
up through the little village of gray stone 
houses. At this point commences the Cri- 
nan Canal, nine miles long, across the pen 
insula, which saves a voyage of seventy 
miles round the Mullof Cantire. A little 
steamer, Zhe Linnet, was all ready for us, 
and we were soon off. Numbers of wiid- 
looking boys and girls — the boys in kilts, 
and the girls in short dresses, and all bare- 
foot — ran along the canal bank by the side 
of the steamer, and for miles kept up with 
the boat, which steamed about five miles an 
hour. Passengers threw —— to them, 
and then there was a “scrabble.” Some- 
times the penny could not be readily found, 
and in these cases they hastily marked the 
spot with a tuft of s, and ran on, their 
red, rosy faces flushed with exercise as they 
shouted,‘ Heave oot! Heaveoot!” Some 
of the more active boys not only kept up 
with the steamer, and found the pennies, but 
gained time also to turn frequent “hand- 
springs.” They were hardy little fellows, 
and well earned their money. _ 

At Cairnbann we came to some locks, 
and, as the steamer would be detained, we 
got out and walked up the bank for a 
mile, amidst lovely and romantic scenery. 
Troops of children surrounded us with re- 
freshments for sale. One bright-eyed little 
lassie said something which sounded like 
“ Freddy Mickday,” which I soon ascertain- 
ed to be, “ Are ye for milk the day?” and 
I had a glass of delicious milk for only a 


penny. 
On board 7he Linnet again, we sped along 


accompanied by the persevering boys, ready 
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to catch any stray pennies that the passengers 
might “ heave oot.” 

At Crinan we embarked on a larger 
steamer, and enjoyed a good dinner as we 
crossed the sound of Luing. Our route lay 
among the islands, and the scenery was su- 
perb. We were now on classic ground, and 
we had a series of fine marine views, con- 
trasting in a picturesque manner with the 
high inland mountains, and the bold cliffs 
along the shore. 

Aiter a two hours’ yan, 3 through these 
interesting scenes, we rounded into the Bay 
of Oban, at the entrance of which stands 


at pica 
4 


want,” and the little lassie, acting as captain 
and pilot, marched us off, four great strap- 
ing fellows, to her mother’s cottage. The 
otel-touters were nota little angry. Good 
Mrs. MacCorkindale made us very comfort- 
able, with good beds and good food, nicely 
served ; and we fared better at half the cost, 
than we would have done in one of the 
“crack hotels.” Somehow, we all felt, 
while with -her, as if we were ona visit to 
our grandmother. She was quiet, neat, and 
attentive to our wishes, and had none of the 
Stupidity and stolidness of the magnificent 
but expensive “ Jeemses ” of the hotels. 
It was a splendid, clear morning when 


i 


the grim old veteran, Dunolly Castle, 
perched, as it has been fora thousand years, 
upon its rocky height. In the early days of 
Scotland it was.a place of immense strength, 
rivaling Dunstaffnage. Near it iS a huge, 
upright pillar, where the bunting dogs of the 
Lord of the Isles were chained during his 
visit to the Lord of Lorn. 

On ae we were surrounded by a 
troop of hotel runners, each urging us to go ° 
to his particular house, and we were nota 
little puzzled to know which to choose, when 
a demure little Scotch girl said, “Are ye 
for private lodgings?” “Just the thing we 


we left on the Mountaineer for Iona, and 
Fingal’s Cave. A troop of soldiers was on 
the pier, just embarking in another steamer, 
and their brilliant scarlet uniforms added 
much to the beauty of the surrounding 
scenes. The view down the bay was delight- 
ful. Rounding Dunolly Castle, we swept 
out into the Frith of Lorn, and passing sev 
eral old castles, we stood out toward the 
Isle of Mull. On this island is Castle Moy, 
the seat of Maclear of Lochbuy, whose an- 
cestors, early Scottish rulers, were buried 
in Iona, where their tombstones are still to 
be seen, after the lapse of a thousand years. 
The castle is clad with ivy, and the roofs, 
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doors and windows being kept in repair, it 
is the most entire Hebridian fortress in the 
vicinity. Near by is the smaller but mod- 
ern mansion of the owner; these two 
buildings, erected at periods ten centuries 
apart by the same family, forming a pleasing 
contrast, and illustrating the change from 
ancient power, with insecurity and poverty, 
to modern insignificance, with wealth and 
comfort. 

On our arrival at Iona, the “ Holy Island,” 
the whole population came down to meet us, 
with various articles to sell. On this remote 
island St. Columba, an Irish monk, descend 
ed from Irish and Scottish kings, landed in 
563, and, driving out the Druids, founded a 
missionary college. He was active and zeal- 
ous, and soon acquired great repute as a 
mediator between rival chieftains. Colleges 
were planted in all parts of Scotland, and 
there were germs of what has since become 
in many cases great religious centres, as at 
Scone, Melrose, Dumblane and St. Andrews. 
Iona was ravaged by the Picts in 714, and 
the Northmen in 985, after which its influ- 
ence declined, but during the middle ages it 
was always regarded with great veneration. 

After an hour’s visit to lona, we re-em- 
barked on our steamer by means of small 
boats, and a half-hour’s sail brought us to 
the Island of Staffa, and the world renown- 
ed Fingal’s Cave. The island is a mile and 
a half in circuit, and forms a rocky, uneven 
tableland, with but few landing places. 
The basaltic columns on one side are bent 
ilke the ribs or timbers of aship. On the 
other side the ends of the columns are seen, 
and the wall looks like a honeycomb. The 
columns on the main coast become erect, 
and form regular colonnades, in some places 
over fifty feet high. The thin strata are 
everywhere observed. The columnar pil- 
lars average two feet in diameter, and are 
mostly five or six sided, but among them 
are many of three, four, or more sides, 
sometimes even eight or nine. The morn- 
ing sun illumines the great colonnade to per- 
fection, bringing out not only its prominent 
lights and shadows, but also many seconda- 
ry ones not usually seen, and the effect was 
superb. 

ingal’s Cave is, however, the glory of 
Staffa, and its like does not exist. No 
tongue or pen can do it justice, and an art- 
ist can only convey a faint idea of its won- 
ders. Its height inside, above the water, is 
about seventy feet, above which its rocky 
roof rises thirty feet in thickness. Its 
breadth is forty-two feet, and its depth two 
hundred and twenty-seven feet. The sides 
are columnar, and nearly perpendicular, but 
are frequently broken and irregularly group- 
ed, which produces a picturesque effect. 

We were greatly disappointed in not be- 

ing able to and and explore the great cave. 


The Ulma boatmen came off for us, but the 
waves were too high to risk it, so our cap- 
tain ordered the steamer to be brought up 
as near to the mouth of the cave as was 
prudent, and here we remained half an hour, 
examining the curious formation, and watch- 
ing the dashing of the waves upon the great 
colonnade. Then we sailed entirely around 
the island, going slowly, and pausing at the 
most interesting places. On our return to 
Oban we passed round the north side of 
Mull, and winding our way through a group 
of smaller islands, famous in the time of the 
northern vikings. 

On reaching Oban we had a hearty sup- 

r, and then started out to explore Dunol- 
y Castle. The gateway is formed of the 
two great bones of a whale’s jaw, and is 
large and high enough to allow a carriage to 
pass. 

The long days in this latitude are favora- 
ble to sight-seeing. At9.15 P. M., August 
6, I could see to write up my journal by 
daylight. 

ising early the next morning, we started 
from Oban on foot for Inverary, distant 
about forty miles. Our road was a fine one, 
and comiaanded views of surpassing beauty 
in every direction. Pleasure parties of 
tourists were numerous, and we regarded 
the queer little stone cottages with thatched 
roofs with much interest. A party of cot- 
tagers were cutting peat in a bog, and draw- 
ing it toa hill near by to dry for their win- 
ter fuel. Soon we arrived at Loch Etire, 
and the two artists of our party immediately 
commenced to sketch Dunstaffnage Castle, 
and the magnificent highland and lake 
scenery about it; while 5 and myself held 
umbrellas over their heads, so that their 
pencil pictures should not be converted in- 
to water colors by the dense “ Scotch mist.” 

Engaging a Highland boatman to take us 
over h Awe, we plodded on through the 
rain. Passing Cladich, a queer little collec 
tion of stone houses with thatched roofs, we 
came down through Glen Ary to Inverary, 
tired and footsore. We met a boy with ber- 
ries, bought some, and wanted more, but he 
said, “ I canna, canna sell.” As we entered 
the town, we had a fine view of Inverary 
Castle, the elegant residence of the Duke of 
Argyll. The present building was built in 
1748, on the site of the old castle, and con- ’ 
tains many antiquities of value. Its gardens 
are beautifully laid out, and are open to the 
public. The town of Inverary is mostly sus- 
tained by its fisheries, and we saw at the 
pier many boat-loads of fine fish, for sale 
very cheap. One poor woman bought eight 
large ones for tenpence. Crossing Loch 
Fyne, we took John Campbell’s coach for 
Loch-Goil-Head, and we found him quite a 
character; rough and burly, but runnin 
over with fun and good humor. He ro 
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out story after story, and kept those of us 
who were “outsiders” on the coach in a 
continual roar. One or two will serve as 
specimens. An old lady once asked him, 
“ Were you ever upsit?” “Oh, yes, ma’am, 
twenty years ago, when I got married.” An- 
other old lady, “ How much can you hold?” 
* Don’t know, ma’am: I never tried.” “ But 
I mean how much luggage ?” “Oh! Ah! 
I thocht you meant beer.” 

Our route led through a romantic defile, 
known as Hell Glen, which abounded with 
splendid scenery. Mr. Campbell once had 
a French passenger, who was full of admira- 


tion at the lovely views and the fine flocks 
of sheep on the grassy slopes. He said, 
“Voila! See Py some mouton shops on ze 
leetle hill.” little boy brought us some 
sparkling cold water which bubbled out of a 
solid rock, by the roadside; and we sped on 
to Loch Goil. Thence by steamer down 
Loch Goil and Loch Long to Bowling. 
Here we visited Douglas Castle, where in a 
beautiful garden we were shown an ancient 
wall,said to have been the western termi- 
nus of the Roman Wall of Agricola, built 
A. D. 84. 

Our sail up Loch Lomond was delightful. 


PERTH, SCOTLAND, 


The morning was perfectly clear for some 
time, and we reveled in grand and lovely 
scenery, as we passed among the numerous 
islands, embowered in mossy woods, the 
islands and mountains being reflected in 
the clear waters. 

Loch Lomond is twenty-three miles long, 
and from three to five miles wide, and cov- 
ers twenty-eight thousand acres. Its depth 
varies from one hundred to six hundred feet, 
and in the deepest part it never freezes. 

We landed at Inversnaid, and paid two 
pence each for the privilege of walking 
across the pier. These petty charges are 


very oe from their frequency. Our 
company filled three stages, those passen- 
gers who had secured “ outside seats ” being 
specially fortunate, as one can view the 
scenery much better. Our four horses 
started off briskly on a fine road which 
leads to Loch Katrine, and passing Arklet 
Water, we soon came to Stronachlacher 
Pier. Here, after paying the regular stage 
fare, the driver’s hand was extended for the 
inevitable™ tip.” Three of our party paid 
one shilling at once, but H. refused, and 
held out bravely for some time. He protest- 
ed, saying that he had paid his fare, but the 
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coachman continued to follow him persist- 
ently although respectfully, until H. paid 
him from sheer worriment. This constant 
“tipping,” so very vexatious to Americans 
in Europe, comes largely from the fact that 
but small salaries are given to servants, and 
they are compelled to rely mainly upon what 
is given to them by guests. charge for 
“attendance” is always included in the 
hotel bills, but this goes to the landlord, and 
the guests must pay an extra sum to waiter, 
chambermaid, and “ boots,” or they will be 
subjected to insulting remarks. Candles 
and other necessaries are charged at an ex- 


travagant rate, as it is the “custom of the. 


country.” An old traveler says, “Add 
twenty per cent to your outside estimate as 
to the cost of a trip, and be satisfied if your 
expenses do not exceed that.” 

As we stood upon the beach of Loch 
Katrine, all at once some one said, “ There 
is Ellen’s Isle,” as he pointed to a pictur- 
esque little island with rocky sides, and a 
lofty centre, the whole covered with dense 
woods. “And there is Ellen herself, and 
Fitz James, and Chief Douglas,” said an- 
other ; and it really seemed so, for among a 
little picnic , who were spending the 
day upon the island, there were three per- 
sons whose appearance, despite their mod- 
ern costume, warranted the remark. The 
bits of bright color in the ladies’ dresses 
formed a beautiful contrast with the dark- 
gray rocks and the dense green foliage. 

Landing at the Pier of the Trossachs, 
we proceeded on our way. The genius of 
Walter Scott seems to pervade this whole 
region ; and his descriptions of the scenery 
are so perfect that it is easy to imagine the 
characters, and one would not be surprised 
to meet Rob Roy or Roderick Dhu at any 
moment. I saw over twenty copies of Zhe 
Lady of the Lake in the hands of the pas- 
sengers as we crossed Lake Katrine; and | 
can testify that it adds wonderfully to the 
interest of Scott’s works when one can 
read them at the localities among which the 
scenes are laid. 

At Stirling, we visited the noble old .cas- 
tle, and enjoyed the magnificent view from 
its battlements over the broad and fertile 
valley of the Forth. We walked the old 
streets, and saw many houses three and four 
hundred years old ; and on Sunday attended 
service in old “ Grey Friar’s Church,” built 
in 1494, where James VI. was crowned in 
1567, John Knox preaching the coronation 
sermon. Many of the houses have curious 
turrets and gables, and some bear quaint 
inscriptions. 

Our visit to the battle-field of Bannock- 
burn was one of great intereste Walking 
out two miles from Stirling, we met a 
bright-eyed boy of twelve years, who said,— 

“ Are ye for Bannockbu-r-r-n the day ?” 


“ Ay,” said we; and, guided by the little 
fellow, we walked up the hill to the “ Bore 
Stone,” in which Bruce fixed his standard 
in 1514. Our little guide commenced, — 

“ Yon ’s the Bore Stane, joost there; the 
fightin’ was a’ aboothere. Yon’s the gillies’ 


(camp followers’) hill, an’ they drove the 
English into the pits, an’ they were a’ droon- 
ed. 


“ Where was Wallace?” 

“ He wanna here, sir: he was deed.” 

“ But when was this battle?” 

“Oh, lang syne, a matter of five or sax 
hundred years. Yon’s where King Jamie 
died in the mill.” 

. “ Was he sick?” 

“ Noo-o-o! he was stockit with a knife.” 

“ Did he know Bruce?” 

“Noo, he could na. Bruce was lang 
deed.” 

Tommy had done his duty as guide nobly, 
and gratefully accepted a few pennies. 

Near Stirling are the ruins of Cambus- 
Kenneth Abbey, founded by David I. in 
1147, where recently the coffin of James III. 
(murdered 1488) was discovered under the 
High Altar. A few miles north is Dum- 
blane Castle, one of the best preserved 
specimens of Gothic architecture in: Scot- 
land, dating from the twelth century. Here, 
too, is Sheriffmuir, where a battle was fought 
during the rebellion of 1715, between the 
Duke of Argyll and the Earl of Mar. The 
ground was very uneven, so that neither 
army could well see the other. The right 
wing of each army was victorious over the 
enemy’s left wing, and the fugitives.fled in 
opposite directions, according to Burns’s 
sarcastic lines. 

Perth is a “ay old city, dating back to 
Roman times. Here, in 1336, Edward III. 
of England stabbed his brother, the Duke 
of Cornwall, before the High Altar of St. 
John’s Church, and here James I., one of the 
best of Scottish kings, was murdered by 
his rebellious nobles. Margaret Douglas, 
the queen’s maid of honor, + the 
conspiritors outside, heroically barred the 
door with her arm, as they had withdrawn 
the wooden bolt. Finding that she would 
not withdraw her arm, they burst in the 
door, wermn J the bones of the lady’s arm, 
and murdered the king and queen. 

Aberdeen is the principal city in North 
Scotland, and is situated near the outlet of 
the Dee into the German Ocean. It re- 
ceived a charter in 1178, and was a favorite 
residence of early Scottish kings. Our 
view shows Castle Ctreet in the foreground, 
and Union Street beyond, in a line with it. 
Aberdeen Cross is seen on the right, a beau- 
tiful structure of granite, with medallions of 
Scottish menarchs, with a central pillar sur- 
mounted by the royal Unicorn of Scotland. 
Next is the Bank of North Scotland, and, 
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beyond, the Town House, surmounted by 
an antique tower. 

Sinclair Castle stands on a rocky point 
in Caithness, not far from John O’Groat’s 
house, Our illustration gives a good idea 
of the general one of this ancient 
stronghold, though its situation is less com- 
manding than some others. Its massive 
walls have crumbled away by the action of 
time, but what remains indicates its former 
strength. Here, behind the raised draw- 
bridge, the chief and his retainers held par- 
ley with any who claimed admittance. Vis. 


» its of friendly chieftains with their attend- 


ant meh-at-arms became occasions of high 


and some of the ten and twelve story build- 
ings of the Old Town, are at the left of the 
picture. 

Our week in Scotland was full of interest 
and pleasure. We made trips to Arthur’s 
Seat and Salisbury Crags; to Roslyn and 
to Leith ; we ascended the Scott Monument, 
visited the Antiquarian Museum, the Royal 
Art Gallery, the Town Hall and libraries; 
walked the quaint and narrow streets and 
closes of the “Old Town;” admired the 
lovely gardens and ‘promenades; these, 
with many other attractions, making up a 
rare programme. How we reveled in the 
historic associations of Edinburgh Castle 
and Holyrood Palace! yr Mary’s rooms 
had a. sad interest, and. poor Rizzio’s life- 
blood marks (though possibly —- viv- 
idly recalled the rude times of old. It 
seemed quite natural to visit John Knox’s 

ouse after attending a service at St. Giles’s 
Kirk, and the church-yard of Old Grey Fri- 


revelry, and the wassail-bowl went merrily 
round; while those who came with hostile 
intent were saluted with shouts of defiance, 
and repulsed with the ringing blows of the 
claymore. 

ur illustration gives a view of Edinburgh 
as seen from Colton Hill. Inthe foreground 
are the county buildings, and beyond the 
Registry Office and Post Office. New 
Edinburgh lies to the right of Princes’ 
Street, upon which is seen the beautiful 
Gothic Scott monument. Near by are the 
Antiquarian Museum, the Royal Art Gal- 
lery, and, beyond, Edinburgh Castle, guard- 
ing its rocky eminence. St. Giles’s Church, 


ar’s brought to our minds the history of 
old Scottish worthies. 

A visit to Scotland without seeing the 
birthplace of Robert Burns would be incom- 
plete. We had a beautiful sail down the 
Clyde, and after a rough passage, arrived at 
the quaint old town of Ayr. After a look 
at the “ twa brigs,” we walked out two miles 
to the Burns Cottage. Inquiring the way 
of a boy, he said, — 

“Gang aboot a mile, an’ ye ll see a wee 
bit hoose o’ stane, a’ white.” 

We called at the “Tam O’Shanter Inn,” 
and saw the cup from which Burns used to 
drink. It is of wood, and is so much de- © 
cayed that it is only held together by silver 
bands. On the way we met another little 
Scotch boy, who defined a poet as “a man 
who writes braw things in metre.” We 
looked into “ Auld Alloway’s Haunted Kirk,” 
but saw no witches except some bright-eyed 
Scotch girls with rosy cheeks. We went 
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into the cottage, and into the very room 
where, in 1759, Burns was born, after which 
we walked to the banks of the “Bonny 
Doon.” This lovely stream, crossed here 
by two bridges, is lesdened by handsome 
walks and ornamental gardens, and attracts 
large numbers of tourists. 

We found there about two hundred young 
people, operatives at a Paisley manufactory, 
out for a holiday, and a jolly company they 
were. Two Highland pipers accompanied 
them, and there were Strathspeys, Scotch 
reels, and other dances and games, followed 
by foot-races, — first one for the young men, 


among them the Bible he presented to his 
High and Mary. 

bbotsford, too, was visited to view the 
home of Scott. We saw the drawing-room 
and armory filled with interesting relics, 
and then passed into Sir Walter’s study, 
where are his table and chair just as he left 
them. The library contains twenty thou- 
sand books, many of them of great value. 
The whole building, outside as well as in- 
side, is ng interesting, as many fragments 
of ancient historic buildings are built into 
the walls. Melrose a is only two 
miles distant. We walked through the 


next one for the boys, and lastly one for the 
lassies. This last one was somewhat sur 
prising to me. Six fresh and healthy-look- 
ing “heather belles” started on this race, 
but one fell heavily and was tenderly gather. 
ed up. The race was hotly contested, and 
the smiling lassie who won the reticule 
said, on receiving it, — 

“It’s no’ the hon but the gude name o’ 
winning.” 

Near the “Bonny Doon” is the Burns 
monument, in the midst of a beautiful gar. 
den, and on the lower portion of it we saw 
some interesting memorials of Burns, 


ms nave, choir, and aisles, thinking of 
the by-gone kings and princes buried here, 
and in this spot, tao, lie the remains of 
many gallant warriors and venerable priests. 
The Abbey was built in 1136, and though 
partly thrown down in 1547, it still remains 
one of the grandest and most beautiful rel- 
ics of early Scotland. 

While in Scotland we witnessed the re- 
ception of Queen Victoria by the Duke of 
Roxburgh, who entertained her at Floors 
Castle. A beautiful pavilion was erected at 
Kelso, lined with choice exotics, decorated 
with cut flowers, and, of course, with gay — 
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flags. Standing on the oy of bloomin 

heather, which covered the floor of the pavil- 
ion, a brilliant party had assembled, which 
included the Duke and Duchess of Rox- 
burgh, the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, 
and about forty of the nobility of the neigh- 
borhood. Within twenty feet from where 
they stood were stationed the (press repre- 
sentatives, whom J had been invited to join, 
and thus I had an excellent position from 
which to view the royal party when they 
landed. First came Princes Arthur and 
Leopold, next Princesses Helena, Louise, 


and Beatrcie, and then attendants, and, last 
of all, Her Majesty, who advanced with a 
ew | step to the pavilion. As she ap- 
proached, the Duchess of Roxburgh kne.t 
and kissed herhand. The other ladies then 
knelt in like manner, after which the gentle- 
men were presented. After a rest of fifteen 
minutes, a procession was formed, the mili- 
tary acting as escort. The music struck 
up, the bells were rung, and the cannon thun- 
dered, as the royal procession began to 
move, and the queen was heartily cheered 
as she passed through the crowded streets 


EDINBURGH, FROM CALTON HILL. 


to the Central Square, where an address of 
welcome was presented by the public author- 
ities. Mottoes, arches, and flags were dis- 
played in every direction, and much enthusi- 
asm prevailed. One beautiful arch of 
blooming heather, crowned with gay flags, 
bore the motto, “God save the Stan le 
While others had such mottoes as “W#i/- 
kommen” (welcome), “Les Fleurs ad’ Ecosse,” 
and “ Dinna Forget.” | 

During her visit. the queen made excur- 
sions to i elrose and Abbotsford, and other 


interestin 


places in the vicinity, and then 
proceeded north to Balmoral. 

The opportunity thus afforded to view the 
royal reception was one of the last as well 
as one of the pleasantest of our experiences 


in Scotland; and it was very gratifying to 
witness the cordial welcome and the warm- 
hearted enthusiasm with which the people 
greeted their 

We shall never forget our tour through 
Scotland, which was one of the pleasantest 


of our travels. 
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MARIAN'S OLD AUNT. 


BY MISS ADA CAMBRIDGE. 


4.—Comptets Four Numsers.] 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


HE following two or three days gave 
Marian a sufficient foretaste of the life 
to which she was now condemned. With 
her aunt she was in the deepest disgrace ; 
for however dissatisfied Miss Gilmour might 
be with Neil, she did not hesitate to make 
the more gentle-tempered of the two culprits 
the principal victim of her displeasure. 
With Neil, indeed, she showed rather an in- 
clination to make friends, and though jeal- 
ously watchful over him in some respects, 
scarcely willing to let him stir out of the 
house, even to walk in Whiteford, and keep- 
ing him almost entirely destitute even of the 
pocket-money she used to take pleasure in 
giving him, she was whimsically anxious to 
make his imprisonment at Holly Bank, as it 
was called, as comfortable to him as possible. 
The weather was bitterly cold,the snow-storm 
having ended in a severe frost, and at Holl 
Banka cold winter was a thing to be dreaded. 
Marian had never yet become hardened to 
her winter miseries, though she knew it was 
no use to complain of them. This year, 
either because the season was unusually hard 
or because she had less spirit to bear the ac- 
tual physical suffering inflicted on her by 
her aunt’s penuriousness, and contempt for 
what she called new-fashioned habits, she 
seemed to feel it more keenly than eves. She 
was ashamed of her want of cou " angry 
with herself for caring about such trifles 
when her heart was so Full of more enduring 
sorrows. But the deadly frost seemed to 
benumb strength and spirit too; and indig- 
nant though she was at her weakness, she 
would sit in her fireless bedroom, where the 
window-panes were mere opaque sheets of 
frosted. glass, and the water stood in icy 
lumps in the jug, and cry like a child over 
the chilblains which disfigured her fingers, 
and the bitter cold which cant her awake at 
night. 
ut the worst of it all was, that this stress 
of weather drove her, in spite of herself, in- 
to a sort of defensive alliance with Neil. 
He, too, suffered from cold, but for him there 
was no lack of provision against it. A good 
fire was kept up for him in the parlor, and 
even his own room, as if he had still been an 
invalid, and he had the undisputed privilege 
of ordering more coals. Miss Gilmour 


herself rather disliked the temperature at 
which her sitting-room was kept; but, rather 
than interfere with his comfort, she would 
remain outof it. Thus, when Marian would 
creep down, benumbed and miserable, from 
her own dreary room, to which she had re- 
treated to keep out of his way, she would 
find him 1n possession of the only habitable 
corner of the house, and be forced to share 
it with him, if she did not wish to vate 
her troubles by a serious illness. As for 
air and exercise, she could only obtain them 
under the constant terror of finding him 
haunting her steps ; for he plainly showed 
his intention of keeping his word to her, and 
she felt she had no better defence against 
that odious love-making than her own reso- 
lution not to listen for a moment to his argu- 
ments or his promises. Yet these argu- 
ments and promises were sometimes too 
subtly urged for her to be entirely deaf to 
them. She remained firm. At last she 
tried to silence him by threatening to reveal 
to her aunt the base scheme he had formed 
for cheating her out of the promised sum of 
money. He laughed at her threat; and she 
too felt, as she saw him steadily if gradually 
recovering the influence with Miss Gilmour 
which seemed lately to have been shaken, 
that he could afford to disregard her feeble 
menace, even if she had chosen to put it in- 
to effect. 

“It’s no use your holding out as you’re 
doing, Marian,” he said, with a half-pitying, 
half-triumphant air that made her blood boll, 
even while his confident tone dismayed her. 
“I’m not in such a hurry to get away 
as I was a little while ago. I’ve arranged 
things, and now I can contrive to remain 
here easily enough for some months longer 
atany rate. Aunt Sarah and I are becoming 
the best of friends again. She’s obstinate 
on one point still, however: she insists on 
our engagement. She knows I am doing 
all I can to bring it about, but she’s losing 
patience with you. Take my advice; accept 
me witnout more fuss. Pshaw! All the 
world says accepted me already. 
You ’re atraid of the shadow,” he added sig- 


nificantly ; “ but you forget the substance, the 
real engagement, is believed in all this 
time.” 

Marian grew pale. 

“ Yes, I ve been forgetting that too much,” 
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she said quietly. “ Thank you for reminding 
” 
‘She left him before he could reply. 


“ How are you getting on, Neil?” said 
Miss Gilmour, half crossly as usual, when 
she was next alone with him. 

And he said exultingly, — 

“I’m getting on very well, Aunt Sarah: 
she ’s coming round.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Ms. GILMOUR’S dining-hour was 
IVI. four o’clock, and a rigid punctuality at 
meal-times was enforced, not a by her- 
self, but by the cross-grained Barbara, who 
simply refused to allow any dish to remain 
on the table when it suited her to carry it 
away. Neil might occasionally meet with 
some indulgence in this soapeets but Marian 
never. When, therefore, four o’clock and 
dinner-time came, and she did not appear at 
table, nobody waited for her. Barbara gruffly 
announced that she had seen Miss Keir go 
out “within a half-hour of the dinner.” It 
was not unusual for her to go out late, that 
she might escape being joined by Neil. But 
when the dark winter afternoon passed on, 
and she did not come in, Miss Gilmour be- 
came both angry and alarmed. 

At last, about six o’clock, she returned. 
She came straight into the parlor, for she 
had not expected to be so late in getting 
home, and she wished to relieve any uneasi- 
ness which her absence might have created. 
Miss Gilmour, however, received her only 
with a sharp scolding, which would once 
have brought tears to her eyes; now she 
bore it without wincing, but without any 
show of defiance, and, when it was over, only 
said gently, “1 am very sorry, Aunt Sarah : 
I did not mean to stay so jate, but I could n’t 
help it. Please don’t be impatient with me: 
I am so sorry. O Aunt Sarah, you have 
been good to me, and I am very very sorry 
to be obliged to dothisthing. But itis best: 
it is the only thing left for me to do, You 
want me to marry Neil,” she went on after 
a moment or two, during which she was 
struggling with an emotion which her aunt’s 
harsh words had failed to call forth. “1 
can’t do it; I never will doit. But people 
are saying that I am engaged to him: I will 
not bear it any longer, and I have only one 
way of letting the truth be known. Don’t 
blame me, Aunt Sarah. If youhad— But! 
won't say a word of reproach to you now that 
I’m going to leave you.” . 

“Leave me! leave me!” screamed Miss 
Gilmour. 

“Yes. I must goawayfromthis. I have 
been in Whiteford. I have seen Mrs. Rich- 


ardson, and —and asked her to help me to 
find some place. I was to have been gov- 
erness once, you know.” 

“ Child, what are you speaking of !’’ Miss 
Gilmour interrupted. Neil rose from his 
chair, a strange look —a kind of mingled 
dismay, triumph and perplexity — in his face. 
It was a stormy night. Marian’s thin cloak 
was drenched with half-melted snow. She 
looked white and wearied with her long dark 
walk on that wintry November night; but 
she spoke firmly, though very gently, and 
even humbly. 

“ Dear Aunt Sarah, you must not think I 
mean to forget what I owe you. I am not 
going away from you immediately ; though 

hate every minute ”— she turned to Neil 
with a momentary flash of anger as she spoke 
— “that I am forced to remain in this house 
with him. But I want todo nothing strange 
— nothing to make people talk and say dis- 
agreeable things about you. I have just told 
Mrs. Richardson, who is kind and prudent, 
that I want to find another home ; but I have 
said it ismy own doing — wishing to leave 
you, and that I have no sort of quarrel with 
you. Mrs. Richardson is to help me, and she 
thinks she knows of a nursery governess’s 
place that might do. But it will be some 
weeks before she can get it for me. In the 
mean time, Aunt Sarah, I will stay with you, 
and do everything you want me to do; 
only ”— again she turned toward Neil, and 
the gentle face grew resolute and almost 
stern — “only remember this: I will have 
nothing to do with him. I will be civil to 
him —no more. will bear no persecution 
from him. And —I wish to have no secrets 
from you — to tell you all that 1’ve done,” 
she continued, again addressing her aunt. 
“TI have been made to think that perhaps 
there has, been some mistake — misunder- 
standing between the Crawfords and me — 
about the letter which you bade me write to 
Everard Crawford — you remember, from — 
I want to be sure he received it and that 
Frank received the one I wrotehim. I know 
I shall never marry Frank now, but there 
shall be no quarrel, no misunderstanding, 
between us if I can preventit. I shran 
from writing to him or to any of them again ; 
but now that I am going to leave you, to 
out alone into the world to work for myself, 
and probably to go where they will never see 
or hear of me again, I don’t see why I should 
be afraid to write to them. I want to know 
the truth — for Frank’s sake, as well as for 
my own, though I may never — never see him 
again. So I have written to Everard Craw- 
ford and asked him to answer me one or two 
plain questions. I think he will do it, and 
then I shall be satisfied. I would have 
shown you a letter to him, aunt, but I was 
so hurried. I wanted to post it today, for 


I hear he is to leave Ellisdean immediately. 
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But when I get his answer, you shall see it. 
And now, if you won’t try to interfere with 
my going away, I will do ipadapeny 2 you tell 
me to do, and try to please you as long as I 
remain here.” 

She had taken off her hat and her wet 
cloak, and she went and took her usual place 
at the tea-table, and began to make tea as 
carefully as ever, though her hands were 
shaking — she was shaking all over—with 
cold and fatigue. Miss Gilmour sat stupe- 
fied. Itneeded no more words from Mari- 
an to convince her that her authority, her 
real power over the girl was at last gone. 
She did not speak ; she took the tea offered 
her, and drank it, and let Marian take her 
cup from her and refill it without a word. 
Neil remained silenttoo. Marian alone tried 
to eat: she felt exhausted, and knew she 
must do something to restore her strength. 
She even essayed once or twice to break 
that oppressive silence by a remark about 
the weather. At last, when tea was over, 
she rose up. 

“May I go to bed, Aunt Sarah? I am 
very tired,” she said meekly; but even in 
the gentle, simple words there was a quiet 
composure which, like oil on a slumbering 
flame, had the effect, at last, of rousing Miss 
Gilmour’s half-stupefied energies to an ex- 
plosion of fury. 

“Go to bed! You may go where you 
like. You may leave my house this night if 
you like. You mer ge back to Whiteford, 
to your friend Mrs. Richardson ; or you may 
go to the Crawfords, or to anybody you 
please. Do you'think I’m to go on feed- 
ing you and giving you a roof to your head, 
when this is all the return you ’re to make me? 
Get out of my sight this minute, I say! Go 
to your room. I'l] not turn you out of my 
house tonight; but you ’ll leave it tomorrow, 
as sure as my name’s Sarah Gilmour, and 
see which of your fine friends will be willing 
to take you in then. Go away up-stairs this 
instant, I say, and don’t let me see you 

in.’ 

Neil came forward as if to speak, but Mari- 
an would not wait for his intercession ; be- 
sides, she saw it was useless to reason with 
her aunt then. 

“T°ll go, Aunt Sarah,” she said calmly; 
“and perhaps tomorrow you will listen to 
me. Good-night.” 

But, when she reached her room, she had 
little inclination, tired though she was, to go 
to bed. She took off her damp things, she 
-wrapped herself up as well as she could to 
keep off the freezing cold; and as she did so, 
it seemed to her that she had already entered 
on that homeless, cheerless, comfortless 
struggle with the world for which she felt 
she must be prepared. There was no exal- 
tation of mind, scarcely any excitement even 
to keep up her spirit, under the prospect. 


She had no craving for liberty and independ- 
ence; she was essentially a domestic animal, 
She clung to the thoughts of home: even 
such a home as she had hitherto known was 
better than no home at all. She was not 
shy, exactly, but she had a shrinking of that 
“ going out into the world by herself” of 
which she had spoken. In herignorance of 
the world, the very notion of having always to 
travel alone, and to take care of herself, was 
formidable to her. She knew little practi- 
cally about a governess’s life, but she had 
heard her school-companions pity her for 
being destined for it; and the stories she 
had heard and novels she had read at Ellis- 
dean about a governess’s trials were not re- 
assuring. And then, under what auspices 
was she to enter on this new, strange life? 
Who was to helpher? Who was to pay her 
most necessary expenses? She had no one 
to befriend her but Mrs. Richardson, a com- 
parative stranger, from whom she could ex- 
pect but little. And tomorrow — good 
heavens! if she were really to be sent away 
from Holly Bank tomorrow, as her aunt 
had threatened, — and the threat had sound- 
ed a terribly real one, nor did she fail to see 
that her somewhat imprudently hasty appli- 
cation to Mrs. Richardson had raised her 
aunt’s indignation to the highest pitch,— 
what was to become of her? 

The storm still raged without. She 
walked up and down her room in the dark- 
ness, for her candle had gone out, shivering 
with cold, trying vainly to think of some 
plan, some refuge for her on the morrow, 
shrinking more from the only one possible 
plan which presented itself to her mind— 
namely, that of asking shelter at Mrs. Rich- 
ardson’s — than from the alternative of hav- 
ing to walk like a beggar, exposed to all the 
fury of the weather. She knew she could 
not and must not resign herself to such a 
desperate and vagabond state, even for a few 
hours. To Mrs. Richardson she must go; 
but to present herself to her in such a fash- 
ion would be inexpressibly more painful 
than to turn for an asylum to the nearest 
poorhouse. But she was a lady, and must 
study appearances even in her deepest des- 
titution. 

Now and then, the thought of Ellisdean 
crossed her mind, — Ellisdean, with its com- 
fort, its warmth, its happiness. Had she 
ever lived in such a paradise, or was it a 
dream? She started; she fancied she had 
been half asleep and dreaming, as, rousing 
herself from where she had been resting for 
a few minutes against her bed, she thought 
she heard a sound just outside her door, —a 
stealthy footstep, and a low knock. 

Was her aunt coming to make peace with 
her?) The fancy showed, perhaps, that she 
was still half-dreaming ; but she crossed her 

room, and opened the door Neil Gilmour 
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stood outside. His shoes were off, and he 
was carefully shading the light of his candle 
so that it might not strike on the opposite 
doér, which belonged to Miss Gilmour’s 
room. 

He made a warning sign as she started 
back with an exclamation. “Hush! Mari- 
an, will you let me help you now? I can 
change all this. She is awfully angry with 
you. She says you shall leave the house to- 
morrow. You have onechance. You know 
what I mean. Be friends with me. Let me 
settle it all with her. Listen! Tomorrow 
morning, keep your bed; pretend you have 
acold. She can’t turn you outthen. I have 
to go to Whiteford early to see that fellow 
Stronach ; but I ’ll be back by ten o’clock. 
Then I ’l! arrange everything. You can let 
me have a note in the morning, that I ma 
show her, — you ’ve changed your mind. 
You understand. Everything shall be as | 
proposed to you before. I tell you it’s your 
one chance of not being turned regularly out 
of the house.” 

“I refuse it! I would rather be turned 
out of the house, than live another day in it 
with you on such terms. Go away! go!” 
She shut the door on him, not too gently. 
It was well for him that the wind and hail 
drowned the sound. Miss Gilmour herself 
did not sleep so soundly as usual that night. 

However, the night passed on. Marian 
had bolted her door, and at last she lay down 
and tried to sleep. It was morning, and not 
far from her usual hour of rising, though 
the wintry dawn was still gray and indistinct 
when she fell into an exhausted slumber. 
But the anxious terrors of the night still 
haunted her. She dreamed that Neil had 
come back to her door, that he was trying to 
open it, and that she was vainly struggling 
to keep it shut againsthim. She heard again 
his stifled, hissing whisper, his threats and 
fierce muttered exclamations. In an agony 
of impotent fright and anger, she started up 
at last, roused from her nightmare dream by 
a real knocking at the door of her roan, and 
a harsh voice demanding admission. It was 
a moment or two before she recognized Bar- 
bara’s tones. 

“Open the door, Miss Keir, Make haste 
and get up. Miss Gilmour wants you. 
You ’re to go down to her immediately.” 
And she woke up to the recollection of the 
scene, the evening before, of her aunt’s an- 
ger, and to the belief that she was sent for 
now to receive orders for her instant depart- 
ure, for she saw that it was already long past 
eight o’clock, the usual breakfast hour. 

She got up, dressed quickly, and went 
down-stairs, collecting all her scattefed wits, 
trying to gather courage and pp hee meet 
the circumstances in which another half- 
hour might place her. The door of Neil’s 


to remember that he had said he would be 
absent in Whiteford at that hour. She 
would be able to see her aunt alone. A 
strange’ sight met her. Miss Gilmour was 
lying back in the great arm-chair. Beside 
her stood Barbara, awkwardly trying to sup- 
port her head and chafe her hands. On the 
other side of the chair, looking perplexed 
and awkward too, was a police-officer. Ma- 
rian rushed forward. Her aunt was not 
rye insensible, and seemed to know her, 
or she made an indistinct sound, and even 
feebly — to her as she bent over her. 
The constable, glad of Marian’s arrival, pro- 
ceeded to give her in a few words an expla- 
nation of the scene, 

A communication had been sent to the 
Whiteford police-office from the Glasgow 
one, relating to the apprehension of a wo- 
man who had been trying to sell or pawn 
certain jewels, the value of which had raised 
suspicions as to the manner in which she 
had become possessed of them. Her stor 
was connected and plausible; but, until it 
should be confirmed, the Glasgow authori- 
ties were detaining her in custody. “Miss 
Gilmour says it is a mistake, that the jewels 
are safe up-stairs, but ske recognized the 
description of them. Perhaps, ma’am, you 
could find them.” 

Marian looked at heraunt. Miss Gilmour, 
clinging to her, made an effort to rise, but 
sank again helpless. Her bunch of keys, 
which she had taken from her pocket, rolled 
on the floor. She looked at Marian. “His 
room, — the bureau,” she muttered faintly, 
trying to Pes her away. Marian took the 
keys, and ran up-stairs. She required to 
spend no time in searching for the right key. 
A glance showed her that the bureau had not 
been locked. She opened it, and found noth- 
ing. 

She returtied to the parlor. Her aunt was 
sitting where she had left her, but talking in 
a thick, excited tone. She gave a sort of 
spasmodic cry as Marian entered the room 
empty handed, and became silent. 

“ Perhaps, ma’am,” said the officer again 
to Marian, without seeming much astonished 
at the result of her search, “ you ‘ll make 
Miss Gilmour understand that it is n’t Mr. 
Neil Gilmour who is accused of this robbery. 
The woman may have had accomplices ; 
but though her story may seem likely enough 
to the Glasgow people, it won’t go down here. 
But I can’t get Miss Gilmour to listen to 
me. The woman’s story is, that she was in 
Whiteford last week for a day, having gone 
to see her husband. She herself has her 
home with her children in Glasgow. When 
in Whiteford, Mr. Neil Gilmour brought her 
the jewels, which he said Miss Gilmour 
wanted to dispose of, but not in Whiteford, 
where she was known. They were therefore 


room was open. It was some comfort to her 


intrusted to this person to be sold in Glas- 
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gow. The most curious thing is, that the 

woman seems to have satisfied the Glasgow 

ee about the truth of the other part of 
e 


form me of his marriage, and to claim ac. 


r story, and they ’ve taken that for granted. | course I want neither his acquaintance nor 
She calls herself Norah Gilmour, and says | his neighborhood, and I thought the sooner 


she is Mr. Neil Gilmour’s wife.” 


There was a dead silence when the man | a needy, greedy sort of fellow. 


I cut him short the better, for they say he’s 
ut now I 


stopped. Then, before Marian had recov- | should like to know what was in this letter 
ered her senses sufficiently to speak, she be- | of hers that I got. She talks of there not 


came aware that her aunt had fallen forward | being “ the shadow of an en 


ment still 


in her chair, and was leaning heavily against | remaining between her and Frank,” and says 
her shoulder. There was an unnatural flush | she ’s going to leave Holly Bank. All very 
ut 1 


and a strange look on her face, as they raised | well ; 


Frank hears that she wrote to 


her up, and she seemed heavy and helpless | him after all, and that this story of her mar- 


in their hands. She was laid on the sofa, 
and the doctor was sent for. Before he 


riage is nonsense, he ’ll never rest until she 
is engaged to him again. And I should like 


came, she had sunk into a dnll, lethargic | to know exactly how she has arranged mat- 


slumber. 


CHAPTER XX. 


ters with her aunt. I ’ll ride over to Holly 
Bank this morning — Stay; let me look at 
her letter again.” 

“ Ride to Holly Bank! No, no! don’t go,” 
said his wife, in a low, nervous, flurried tone, 


a Wa on earth does the girl mean!” | different from her usual imperious one. 


said Everard Crawford as he stood 
by the fire in his wife’s dressing-room, look- | tions. 
ing over his morning letters. Mrs. Everard, 


“ But, my dear, I must answer her ques- 
And I must look into this business.” 
“ Send her an answer. Write. Don’t go 


lying on the sofa, was taking her late break- | to see her.” 
fast and grumbling at the weather, and the “ But what am I to write? No, no; it will 
misery of being detained still in “ this dreary | be better to see her. Why, she almost seems 


place.” 
“ What girl?” said she. 


to hint that she suspects me of having will- 
fully suppressed her letters! I’m not given 


“ Marian Keir. Here isa letter from her, | to tricks of that kind, I hope,” said Everard 
asking me — and putting it in a very odd | with gentlemanly indignation. 
way, I think —to tell her plainly if two let-| Harriet burst into tears. 


ters she wrote to Frank and me on the 15th 


“ Pshaw! my dear; don’t worry yourself 


of July last ever reached us. Frank’s let- | about it,” said he. “The girl has been ex- 


ter, she says, was inclosed in mine. I got | cited, and has written nonsense. 


no letter from her with an inclosure. Here 
Harriet, what do you say to this?” 


He handed the letter to his wife. But, 


I'll go to 
, | see her, and have an explanation. My dear 
Harriet, pray compose yourself. ou ‘ll 


bring on one of your nervous attacks. 


though she was usually eager enough to over- | Where are these drops that you take? You 


look his correspondence, she did not seize it | keep them here, don’t 
with her ordinary curiosity, but allowed it to | to a Florentine inlaid ca 
drop from her hand. Ashe picked it up and 


He went 
inet, one of their 
wedding-tour purchases, of which she was 


ly it to her again, he saw that she was | especially proud, and began hastily to ran- 


king even paler than usual. 


“It’s no use, my dear, to talk of your | the bottle he wanted. 
being able to travel,” he said, not much dis- 


sack its miniature shelves and drawers for 


In a moment she was 
at his side, catching his wrist with an hyster- 


pleased himself to have an excuse for delay- | ical cry as he pulled at the handle of one of 
ing the journey which it did not quite suit | the lower drawers, which seemed to be kept 
him to make at that time. “We had better | shut by some thick substance which had been 


fix to remain here for another week.” 
To his surprise, she received this pro 


sition without murmuring. She was reading | successful jerk. 


Marian’s letter. 

“Very odd, is n’t?” Everard continued 
thoughtfully. “She wrote to me? She 
does n’t say about what. Could it have been 
some new proposal from Miss Gilmour? 
Very awkward, if any of my letters have 
been miscarried. We ’ve been mistaken in 
one thing, that’s evident. Yousee she says 
that this report of her engagement to her 
cousin is false. I wonder if that ’s what he 
wanted to tell me the other day when I 


inadvertently stuffed into it. But, before she 
could stop him, he had given the drawer a 
It came out altogether in 
his hand, and he started back with an excla- 
mation of astonishment, as he saw before 
him a thick, solid-looking letter addressed 
to himself! 

The first thing to be done, however, was to 
attend toe his wife, who had sunk on the 
floor in a fit of violent hysterics. He car- 
ried her to the sofa, rang for the maid, and 
seeing that his presence only seemed to 
make her redouble her sobs and shrieks, 
withdrew to his own room, carrying with him 


stopped him, thinking he was going to in. 


quaintanceship with me as a neighbor. * Of 
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the letter he had so unexpectedly discovered, 
and which he now opened and read with an- 
noyance and mortification, at finding that 
such a chance for a favorable re-opening of 
negotiations had been lost, but with far 
deeper vexation at his wife’s conduct. 

He had not much difficulty in understand- 
ing it. He remembered her violent jealousy 
of Marian, and her senseless, obstinate op- 
position to every plan for an arrangement of 
their difficulties. As he noticed the date of 
the letter, and remembered some scenes and 
conversations which had taken place about 
that time at Ellisdean, he knew that she 
had just then been in a particularly sullen 
and bitter humor. It would be easy for her 
to take possession of his letters. hen he 
was absent, they were sometimes taken to 
her room, and seeing Marian’s handwriting, 
she might have thought herself at liberty 
to open this one. He knew her sudden fits 
of temper, her childish ebullitions of jeal- 
ous rage, and guessed that in one of these 
she had determined on keeping back the 
letter to him; and, of course, the one to 
Frank had to share the same fate, having 
been inclosed in the other. But now the 


' question was, what was to be done? and 


never before had Everard Crawford found 
himself in such an embarrassing dilemma. 

He would gladly have seized the chance of 
effecting a reconciliation between his brother 
and Marian, on the terms proposed by her 
aunt. Frank’s gloomy letters made them all 
painfully anxious about his welfare, and 
made Everard himself not a little anxious to 
see him reputably and soberly settled in life. 
There was no saying what trouble his possi- 
ble recklessness might bring on his family, 
and Everard knew that he himself might be 
held partly accountable for his brother’s mis- 
fortune. Now, if there could be an expla- 
nation with Marian, an arrangement with 
Miss Gilmour, all might be set right. But 
then, how was this to be managed without 
betraying his wife’s conduct? and he shrank 
from doing so, with a feeling more credita- 
ble to his heart than any which usually influ- 
enced him. No; whatever was to be done, 
she must be screened. 

He took the letters, and locked them 
safely away in the mean time among his own 
private papers, and then returned to his 
wife’s room. He was very angry with her. 
He could not, he thought, easily forgive her 
for the mischief she had done. But he knew 
by experience that, angry or not, it was 
to er. Besides, he 
felt that it would be needful to take counsel 
with her, —to get what information he could 
from her. How did he’ know that she had 
not secreted other letters ! : 

He found her inno state to be questioned, 
or at least she was resolved not to allow him 
an opportunity of speaking to her alone, 


She was still ill, or pretended to be so, and 
kept her maid constantly at her side. He 
made various attempts to yee her, or to 
soothe her evident dread of him. At last, 
as the bewildered maid, who had never seen 
her troublesome mistress so unmanageable 
before, vainly offered one remedy after 
another, Everard said, “ Shall I go and or- 
der that new London prescription to be 
made up for you? You don’t like to trust 
the Whiteford chemist ; but if I go and speak 
to them about it, they will be careful enough, 
I dare say.” 

To this she agreed. Her chief desire at 
that moment was to get rid of his company, 
to put off the interrogation which was await- 
ing her. Everard, glad, too, to have a little 
time to think over matters before he entered 
on his disagreeable investigations, and 
hoping to find her ina calmer and more reas- 
onable mood when he returned from his long 
ride, bade her good-by. 

“ Try to get some sleep,” he said kindly; 
and, as he stooped and kissed her pale, thin 
cheek, some real tenderness mingled with 
his assumed gentleness. “1 ’ll come back 
with the medicine as quickly as I can.” 

She lay quiet enough after he was gone. 
She was wearied, and she was also soothed 
by his parting kiss, for she loved him as 
much as it was in her shallow, selfish nature 
to love anybody more than herself. As she 
lay thinking, she began not so much to repent 
of the action which she had committed — any 
self-reproach for that troubled her very lit- 
tle — as to repent that she had made such a 
fuss about his discovery of it. 

“ I dare say I could have explained it all to 
him, and he would n’t have minded. I wish 
he had n’t gone away; I wish 1 had n’t let 
him go. He will be away so long, and I 
shall Be alone all day.” 

The day wore on. She began impatiently 
to count the hours, the minutes, till his 
return. “Had he been detained in White- 
ford? Had he”— 

Suddenly a vague dread came over her. She 
remembered his teliing her that he had met 
with a iittle accident, that his horse had 
a and fallen the other day, and that the 
Whiteford doctor had laughingly prophecied 
that this new purchase of M . Crawford’s 
would five him a job some day. She rang 
her bell sharply, and ordered out a messen- 
ger immediately. She got out of bed her- 
self, and watched at the window for her hus- 
band’s return. 

Poor, weak, frivolous, ill-tempered woman ! 
There was hope for her still, for there was 
oe one tender corner of her heart, gradually 

ardening and narrowing though it might be, 
where something like a pure unselfish love 
lingered for many years after she had 
become, to all appearance, nearly as selfish 
and heartless as before. She stood at her 
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window, and saw the dark, sad little proces- 
sion of searchers, carrying what they had 
found back to the house. They had not had 
to seek very far away; and it was a comfort 
afterward to the sorrowing family to know 
that the accident could not have happened 
more than a few minutes before the servants 
sent by Everard’s wife had reached the spot. 
It was near where his horse had fallen before. 
The animal was unhurt now, as then, but this 
time the rider lay stunned and motionless. 
At first, they thought he was dead; but, 
though he never recovered consciousness, he 
lived long enough for his mother and sister, 
and even his invalid father, to see him again ; 
and his wife had the satisfaction of recollect- 
ing afterward —and, it must be said, the 
satisfaction of describing to her sympatuizing 
friends —— how devotedly she had watche 
by him during his last hours, 


CHAPTER XXI. 


ARIAN, too, was watching by a sick- 

bed during that time of sorrow and 
anxiety at Ellisdean. Miss Gilmour was 
not dangerously ill ; but, though she strug- 
gied to disbelieve it, she had, in fact, had a 
slight stroke of paralysis, which, though not 
severe enough to impair hey mental facul- 
ties, made her sufficiently helpless to re- 
quire constant attendance and constant 
soothing also, which it was more difficult to 
give. The doctor had ordered profound 
quiet, but how could the prescription be 
carried out? Marian did her utmost, but 
all .ber entreaties could not keep her aunt 
froth insisting on seeing her lawyer, and 
charging him herself with the most vindic- 
tive instructions respecting the “thief and 
impostor who had got into her house and 
stolen her jewels, and dared to say that she 
was Neil’s wife.” 

But when Marian could no longer per- 
suade herto defer summoning Neil himself 
to her popes, she was forced to tell her 
that he had disappeared. In the confusion 
following Miss Gilmour’s first seizure he 
had returned to Holly Bank, but only for a 
few minutes, to pack up and carry away 
some of his clothes. He had spoken to no 
one, and had left nc message or letter. Mr. 
Stronach had, however, discovered that he 
had gone to Glasgow. 

Perhaps, in spite of her rejection of the 
tale she had heard, some conviction of its 
truth had been penetrating Miss Gilmour’s 
mind, for she had heard of Neil’s suspicious 
flight with more composure than Marian 
expected. But grief and agitation would 
have seemed less dreadful than this compos- 
ure, and Marian was horrified at the stern, 
vengeful bitterness which now seemed to 


take possession of the old woman’s breast, 
and to be changing all her affection for Neil 
into positive hatred,a hatred which seemed 
resolved to prove itself, too, in deeds as well 
as words. 

Mr. Stronach had done his best to per- 
suade her to give up the intention she ex 
pressed of the woman in whose 
possession the jewels had been found. She 
seemed equaliy ready to prosecute Neil him- 
self, should the theft be traced to him. 
Marian had pleaded and remonstrated in 
vain ; the doctor had argued to no purpose. 
Late one evening he and Mr. Stronach had 
left the house after a fruitless struggle with 
their obstinate client and patient. It had 
been arranged that proceedings for the pros- 
ecution were to be taken next day. Miss 
Gilmour was satisfied and _ triumphant. 
Marian had gone down-stairs to the parlor 
to make her some tea. It was almost the 
first time that she herself had had a few 
minutes’ leisure to think, and now a tempest 
of contending thoughts was in her mind, 
Already a vague report of the accident 
which had happened to Everard Crawford 
had reached her; but not until that evening 
had she heard from the doctor that he was 
dying, that his parents and sister were at 

llisdean, and that Frank had been sum- 
moned home. 

And now, shocked as she was, and full of 
sympathy for his family, she could not but 
feel that Everard’s death was a severe blow 
to her own hopes. Her letter to him had 
not been answered, and she was forced to 
conclude that he had not meant to answer 
it, for she had been misinformed as to the 
exact date of the accident. Yet how could 
she bring forward any accusation against 
him now? How could she intrude on the 
sorrowing circle at Ellisdean her own com- 
plaints and questionings ? What could she 
do but remain, for the present at least, 
silent? And then, must she not remember 
that a great change had taken place in 
Frank’s position and prospects! He was 
the heir of Ellisdean now. She knew that 
nothing should have prevented-her from 
seeking an explanation with him if he had 
been still the poor younger brother. But 
now that everything was changed, it would 
be far more difficult, if not impossible, for 
her to do so. 

There was only the chance of their meet 
ing when he came home, and in the thought 
of that possible chance there was still a rapt 
urous joy. The meeting might indeed only 
bring with it the final extinction of hope; 
but it was the one gleam of light for her in 
the future. Her own immediate prospects 
were completely uncertain. Her aunt was 
willing enough to have her with her in the 
mean time, as Jong as she required her ser- 
vices; but either because the attack had 
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made Miss Gilmour’s temper still more fret- 
ful, or because she had still not forgiven her 
niece for her proposal to leave her, she 
spoke to her even more harshly and unkind- 
ly than before, and taunted her so often 
pont her appeal to “ her friend Mrs. Rich- 
ardson,” that Marian believed that she still 
meant to allow her to carry out her own 
hastily formed project,and to let her leave 
Holly Bank whenever she was well enough 
to spare her. Was there any chance, then, 
that she would be there when Frank came 
home ? 

She was lingering over her tea-making, 
glad of the few minutes’ leisure for thought, 
although her thoughts were so painful and 
distracting, when she heard the well-known 
sound of Neil Gilmour’s key turning the 
lock of the hall door, and then his step in 
the passage ; the next moment he was in the 
parlor. 

“ Marian, thank Heaven I ’ve found you 
alone! I must see Aunt Sarah, this very 
night.” 

“You can’t see her; she is not equal toit ; 
and, besides, she is too angry with you. 
You had better keep out of her sight, un- 
less— O Neil, is this all true? Or have 

ou come to explain things to her? If so, 
will tell her, and try to get her to see you. 
It may not be too late,” said Marian earnest- 
ly, as she remembered her aunt’s ruthless 
orders to Mr. Stronach. 

“God bless you! I thought I might 
trust to you,” said Neil gratefully, holding 
out his hand to her. 

But she shrank back. She was afraid of 
him no longer; but her disgust at his be- 
haviour was too deep for her to give him 
her hand in friendship, and perhaps a little 
natural womanly resentment at having been 
duped into believing in his love mingled in 
the feeling, though at the same time her 

enerosity and love of justicé made her will- 
ing that he should have a fair chance still 
to defend himself as he best could. 

“I see: you won’t be friends with me, 
though you know I can do you no harm 
now,” he said bitterly. “ Well, I can’t help 
it. I believe, Marian, you ’re the only one 
that will do me a good turn yet, and I ’ll 
trust you. It would have been better for 
me, perhaps, if I ’d trusted you at once. 
Yes, 1 ’ve come to explain things, as you 
say, but God knows if my explanation will 
do much good —with her. It’s true, then. 
I’m married; I ’ve been married these four 
years.” 

“OQ Heavens! why did you not tell us?” 
cried Marian in anguish. ‘ Oh, what you 
have made me suffer!” 

“I meant to tell,” he said gloomily. 
“We came home, — from Australia, that is, 
— my wife and I, meaning to confess every- 
thing. I knew I had but a puor chance of 
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getting Aunt Sarah to forgive me; that ’s 
why I never wrote. I dared not tell her of 
my marriage ; and— and I thought it would 
be better for some years to let her fancy I 
was dead; I thought it might soften her. 
At last, when everything else seemed to 
wrong with me, and we got into such straits 
that I did n’t know where to turn for a liv- 
ing, we came back to Scotland. I left 
Norah and her babies in Glasgow, and I 
came on here. I did mean to tell the whole 
truth about myself; but when I arrived, you 
were away at Ellisdean; and Aunt Sarah 
was so glad to see me, and spoke at once so 
eagerly and decidedly about my marrying 
you and settling here, showing that her 
mind was as much set on this plan as ever, 
that— The devil tempted me, I suppose, 
for I should have been wiser, perhaps, to 
have held to my first intention; and I 
thought I might as well let her fancy that I 
at least was still ready to do as she wished. 
I did n’t mean to interfere between you and 
young Crawford; but I thought, you know, 
that I might seem generous to you, and at 
the same time give Aunt Sarah no reason to 
be angry with me, and so I would get her 
to let me have some money, and go away 
back to Australia. Then I was ill, and she 
was obstinate, and I found things went dif- 
ferently from what I had intended; but it 
was too late for me to change my plans then. 
And then often I was tempted to speak out 
to you, but I dared not. A word from you 
might have ruined me, and I knew you must 
be eager only to get rid of me. I was afraid 
to trust my secret to you. Then, when I 
could n’t get her to give me money enough 
to go away, when | could n’t even get 
enough out of her to pay my debts in Glas- 

ow, ancl keep my wife and children, I grew 

esperate, and fell on that plan —that you 
would n't agree to. If you had married 
Frank Crawford, 1 thought that, out of 
gratitude to me, you might have done some- 
thing for me; but that plan failed too, you 
know, and | saw that you would have to re- 
main here with her,and I knew there was 
no way of contenting her but trying to get you 
to become engaged to me. So at last, when 
I lost all hope of your coming round to 
what I proposed, I had nothing for it but to 
take these cursed jewels, which she herself 
had, as it were, thrown into my hands, for 
you know she had left that bureau open. 
And she had told me she was keeping them 
for my wife,” he added with a sardonic 
“ Poor Norah! I repeated that to 
her to satisfy her scruples, for she was 
loath to have anything to do with them; ay, 
she was wiser than I, for they ’ve brought 
us mischief enough.” 

“Your wife! She did not know that — 
that” — 

“That they were stolen goods? No. 
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She did n’t know that, and she does n’t 
know other thin Do you think I ’ve told 
her all the shifts I ’ve been put to since I 
came here? Poor girl she’s had a hard 
enough struggle of her own; and, Marian,” 
— his voice softened now, —“ the end of it 


is, that she ’s in jail at this moment, and I, 


who have done all the mischief — Marian, 
Marian, if you’ve a heart in your breast you 
*ll help me now, whether awe it or 
not. Get me speech of Aunt Sarah for two 
minutes. I ’ll do anything, I ’ll go through 
any humiliation, but I must get my wife out 
. of prison. If she won’t give up prosecuting 
her, as she means to do, I ’H go and give 
myself up —only for poor Norah’s own sake, 
and the children. Marian, say you ’ll do 
something! Norah is innocent, if I am not. 
She’s only a poor girl, —a poor Irish girl, 
who could n’t read or write her own name 
when I married her; but she ’s been a good 
wife to me.” 

“ Stay here,” said Marian, after a minute’s 
silence., “I will go and speak to Aunt 
Sarah.” 

She took the cup of tea she had prepared, 
and went up-stairs. As she placed the cup 
on the table by her aunt’s ide, the inva- 
lid looked at her. 

“What ’s your hand shaking for like 
that?” she said sharply. “You ’ve spilt the 
tea. If you can’t wait on me better than 
that, Marian, you can go away, and send Bar- 
bara. I’m sure I don’t know what use you 
are to me.” 

“ Aunt Sarah, you don’t want me to go 
away from you altogether?” said Marian 
tremulous! 

“Hum ou sai u wou away, 
and why Should I keep 
taken if you think I can’t do without you.” 

“TI know you could do withoutme. But 
— but I don’t want to leave you, if you ‘ll 
let me stay.” 

“Ay, you ’re ready to stay now that you 
hear Frank Crawford’s coming home.” 

Marian flushed crimson, then she said, — 

“ Yes, it ’s true, aunt; I do want to see 
him. But”— 

“I thought so! Well, if that ’s all you 

want, se can goand stay with your friend 
' Mrs. Richardson. I ’m not wanting you 
here.” 

“ Aunt Sarah, don’t speak to me so. I 
want to stay with you for other reasons than 
that. I want to be useful to you, indeed I 
do. And I want you *to let me—try to 
make peace between you and Neil.” 

Poor Marian sighed over her bunglin 
attempt to introduce her petition ; but ind 
she hardly knew what to say. 

“Neil! I'll) have nothing more to do 
with you or Neil either. A fine way you ’ve 
both repaid me for all I ’ve done for you. 
He ’s done nothing but rob and cheat me; 


and you—you ’re ready to go away and’ 
leave me.” 

“I’m not ready to leave you. O Aunt 

“ rank Crawford asks you n, you 
*ll leave me, though?” attested: 

There was a silence. 

“I thought so!” Miss Gilmour repeated 
again, and now she broke into querulous 
weeping. “You care nothing for me. 
Neil’s gone, and ry ll go; and I ’ll be left 
a poor solitary old woman,,with no one to 
care for me.” 

“ Aunt Sarah, I won’t leave you!” 

“Will you promise me that?” Miss Gil- 
mour muttered through her peevish sobs. 

“I promise you, aunt. But will you do 
one thing for me in return?” 

“ What ’s that?” 

“ Neil is down-stairs. Will you see him? 
O Aunt Sarah, he wants to see you. He 
wants to tell you everything. I—I think 
there is some good in him still.” 

And scarcely daring to wait for an answer, 
she went to the door and made a sign to 
Neil, who was waiting on the stairs. 

“Come back! arian, Marian, don’t 
leave me alone. You ’ve promised to stay 
with me,” her aunt cried. ‘“ You ’ve prom- 
ised not to leave me. If you go, he ’ll come 
and cheat and torment me again.” 

“Hush, hush, Aunt Sarah. He can’t 
cheat youany more now. And I wontleave 
you; I ’ve promised.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Mss GILMOUR was getting better. 
Her naturally tough constitution prom- 
ised to recover from the shock it had re- 
ceived; and the doctor told Marian that he 
should not wonder if her health became 
even stronger than it had lately been. 
“Her bodily health, at least,” said a and 
Marian anderstood that mind and temper 
were not to be expected to show no signs of 
decay. She very soon, indeed, discovered 
that a change had come over her aunt, 
which, during the early part of her illness, 
had been imperceptible; and perhaps this 
change accounted for the apparent ease with 
which Marian had succeeded in getting her 
to see Neil, and to accept a sort of reconcil- 
iation with him, even to promise him a little 
money to take him and his wife back to 
Australia and settle him there. Marian 
had been astonished at her own success, 
and had flattered herself with the hope that 
her influence with her aunt was now estab- 
lished. By and by she saw that the happy 
results of her mediation had been due to 
the almost rash precipitation with which she 
had acted, and which had overpowered her 
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aunt’s feebler will. When Miss Gilmour 
was humored and obeyed as before, she 
could be as hard snd tyrannical as ever. 

But Marian had been so long accustomed 
to humor and obey her in all ordinary mat- 
ters, that she would not have thought of 
thwarting her now, and would have shrunk 
from the seeming unkindness of resisting her 

tty caprices when these did not injure her 
Health. And Miss Gilmour was sensible 
enough to take pretty good care of her health, 
and therefore found herself at liberty to in- 
dulge her ill temper at the expense of her 
gentle purse’s strength and patience. Mari- 
an’s heart grew heavy as she foresaw the 
years of slavery in store for her, but she im- 
prudently made no attempt to shake off the 
yoke at once. Nay, she was forced to 
submit to another and still more humiliating 
tyranny, for Barbara’s energy and decision 
not being restrained by any consideration for 
her mistress’s feelings, now enabled her to 
assert an authority over her which Miss Gil- 
mour had hitherto resisted. Barbara soon 
bade fair to be the real ruler of the house. 

In the mean titae, Marian had had almost 
no communication with Elkisdean. She had 
written a few lines of condolence to Kate, 
but she could not help writing with a certain 
constraint ; and Kate’s answer, constrained 
and still more formal than her own note had 
been, made her almost wish, as she cried over 
it tears of wounded pride and affection, that 
she had not writtenat all. Then weeks had 
on gone without her hearing more until one 
day the doctor chanced to mention that Mr. 
Frank Crawford had arrived, and that the 
family were about to leave for Ventnor, where 
Mrs. Everard Crawford was ordered. 

“ I ve been in Whiteford,” said the doctor, 
“ordering an invalid carrirge for tomorrow. 
The sooner they take her away from Ellis- 
dean the better, poor thing. They ’ve only 
been waiting for Mr. Frank’s arrival; and 
now they ’Il start at once, without delay.” 

Marian stood by her aunt’s chair as usual 
while the doctor went on asking his questions 
and giving his directions, and exerted herself 
to attentl to his instructions about the food 
and physic ; and even tried to smile and talk 
cheerfully with him, out of gratitude for his 
good-natured attempt to amuse them by re- 

ating his little scraps of Whiteford news. 
When he was gone, Miss Gilmour became 
impatient for a pudding which he had recom- 
mended. 

But the cook is out, Aunt Sarah, and I’m 
afraid Barbara is busy,” said Marian, who 
knew that Barbara would have promptly re- 
pressed any irregular longings for puddings 
at this inconvenient hour. Miss Gilmour 
fretted on. 

“It’s hard I can n’t get what I want in my 
own house. It’s just like you, Marian. 
You never think of me.” 


“ Dear Aunt Sarah, I ’ll tell the cook the 
moment she comes in, about the pudding. 
Let me do something to amuse you now. 
Shall I read for you? 

She took the book, the dull, old-fashioned 
commentary which Miss Gilmour occasion- 
ally chose to have read to her, and began. 
It was hard to steady her voice, to sit there 
quietly and read, keeping her tones at the 
proper pitch, and try not to think of Frank, 
and not to think that they were all going 
away tomorrow. She got through a page or 
two, however. Then Miss Gilmour, who 
had still been grumbling and muttering to 
herself, burst out again. 

“It’s hard I can’t get that pudding when 
I want it. I’m sure, Marian, you might 
make it for me if you liked. But I don’t 
know what use you are,— you don’t choose 
to trouble yourself to do anything for me.” 

“Ill go and try to make it for you,” said 
Marian, half-thankful to get away, though 
she dreaded having to invade the kitchen and 
face Barbara, and doubted also her own cu- 
linary skill. 

Barbara’s reception was, as she expected, 
sufficiently disagreeable. Marian tried to 
seem unconscious of the insolence intended, 
and meekly proceeded with her cookery, 
while the angry servant made a warlike clat- 
ter round the fireplace with dustpan and shov- 
els. But one or two salt tears nearly went to 
the composition of the pudding, though she 
succeeded in shielding it from the dust in- 
tended for it. Life was very dreary. 

The cook came in, her red face redder than 
usual; Marian was about to give up her task 
to her. “Did you not hear the bell, Bar- 
bara?” said she reproachfully to her fellow- 
servant. I had to go to the door myself. — 
It’s the folks from Ellisdean, Miss Keir. 
They ’re in the parlor. 

Marian rushed up-stairs. The parlor door 
was open, and there stood Lady Augtsta and 
Kate. In another moment she was in Lady 
Augusta’s arms. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


darling child! Oh, dear me, how 
thin you ’ve got, and lost your 

pretty color! Oh, what will Frank say!” 
“ Mamma, we must tell her— before we 


speak of Frank,” said Kate. 
“Yes, yes; but I ’m so shocked to see 
her looking so ill.—My love, you must 


drink cod-liver oil.” 

“Tell me, tell me! Oh, I thought I 
should never see you again!” was all that 
Marian could gasp out through her broken, 
hysterical sobs of joy. 


“] thought so, too,” said Lady Augusta, 
sobbing too. “ But it will be all right again 
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now ; won’t it,mychild? You ’ll come back 
to us,— you ’ll m Frank now, — won’t 
you, Marian? That horrid man is gone 


away, isn’t he? Ah, we shall get you back 
in.” 

Marian drew back a little, and remained 
silent, some trouble beginning to temper her 
joy. 

“Don’t you see what she is thinking of, 
mamma?” said Kate impatiently. “Of 
course she is wondering why Frank has n’t 
come. — But,O Marian, why did you say 
that you consider there is no engagement 
between you? You don’t mean that surely 
now? Ah, when you know everything, you 
won’t be angry with him. Well, listen.— 
Hush, mamma; you must n’t talk to her till 
she understands it all.— Marian, Frank 
never got your letter. We knew nothing 
about any of your letters until this morning.” 

“This morning? My letter to” — 

She paused, looking at their black 
dresses. 

“To poor Everard. Yes. We waited, 
ne know, until Frank came home, before 
ooking over his poste pers. And then, 
this morning, all your letters were found. 
O Marian!” 

Kate paused. Her mother was weeping. 
Marian was silent, too shocked by the con- 
firmation of what she had been imagining, 
but hardly believing, to say a word, or even 
rejoice at the discovery. 


“© Marian,” Kate repeated, almost crying 
too, “we have had a terrible morning! 
You may suppose what a state Frank was 


in. He would have come to you at once, 
but we kept him back. We could not bear 
—oh, you know, what could we think, but 
that poor Everard” — 

“Hush!” murmured Marian. “ Don’t 
say more about it, Kate ; let it be forgotten.” 

“No; I must tell you. We were so mis- 
erable. Then Harriet— O Marian, for 

r Everard’s sake, will you try to forgive 
er?” 

“ Harriet! ” 

“It was she who took the letters, — the 
ones you wrote last summer. She has con- 
fessed it all to us, because she could not 
bear that we should blame him. Ah, I did 
not think that she cared for him so much, 
but she did, and she has done what she 
could to make up; but Frank says she can 
never make up to him at least for her con- 
duct. But you won’t be so unforgiving, will 

you, Marian? That is why mammna and I 

ave come here first today. We wanted to 
see you first, and to ask you to get Frank to 
be reconciled to poor Harriet. She says 
she never meant to keep the letters back al- 
together, but she was jealous of you, because 
she thought we all preferred you to her ; and 
when she saw a letter for Everard in your 


handwriting, she opened it, and then, having 


opened it, was afraid to tell him about it. 
Frank’s letter was inclosed in the other one, 
oe know, so she found she had to keep that 

ck too. She says she meant to give them 
up some time, but she had put them into a 
little drawer of her cabinet, which she could 
not afterward manage to open, and so she 
was obliged to leave them where they were. 
Then r Everard himself happened to 
open the drawer by chance — it was on the 
very morning — that very morning, too, that 
he got your last letter — and so it happened 
that they were found at last amongst his pa- 
pers. arian, I know, as Frank says, noth- 
ing can excuse Harriet, but still ” — 

“ Oh, I don’t mind now,” whispered Mari- 
an. “ But I was very, very miserable.” 

“ And then you know, dear, your conduct 
seemed so strange to us,” continued Kate. 
“ You never wrote to us.” 

“ Ah, I thought you did not want me to 
go back to you” — 

“It was poor Everard; he thought it was 
better not. But we won’t think more of 
that,” murmured Kate, glancing at her moth- 
er. “ Perhaps we were wrong to expect you 
to write. But do you remember the letter 

ou sent Frank from Glasgow, — just a scrap 
in pencil ?” 

wrote it in such a hurry.” 

“Yes; but it seemed so cold and strange. 
You gave no address, and you hinted that 
you might not see him again.” 

“Oh, no! I suppose I meant I might 
not see him again for some time.” 

“ Well, you might have meant that, but it 
seemed strange. And then Frank wrote, on 
the chance of your getting his letter; but it 
was returned to him after a while. And 
nothing more was heard from you until— 
until we heard = were engaged again 
to your cousin. e know now, Marian, 
that it was a false report, but then it seemed 
as if it must be true. And then we heard of 
your being at the Bridge of Allan, and of 
‘tig having been seen walking about with 

im; and, you know, the Leslies met you 
one day at some place you had gone to see.” 

“I know, I know. Oh, if I could have 
spoken to them!” — 

“ Then, do you remember our seeing an 
at that station? We felt quite sure then 
that it was all settled, and that you had for- 
gotten us.” 

“ Forgotten you 

“ Well, well,” said Lady Augusta, after an- 
other half-hour had been spent in a mutual 
clearing. up of past misunderstandings, 
“ everything is right now; is n’t it, my dear? 
Except that we are obliged to go to Ventnor 
with poor Harriet; that is a great pity.” 

“But I don’t mind your going away so 
much now,” said Marian. “And—and 
Frank— I shall see him before he goes ?” 

“Before he goes! Good gracious, my 
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dear, you forget that my poor husband must 
remain behind, and Frank, of course, stays 
with his father. He must take poor Ever- 
ard’s place now, you know. And we shall 
come home as soon as we can leave Harriet, 
and then you will come to us again, Marian.” 

Then Marian’s face, which had grown so 
bright again, was suddenly overshadowed. 

“T have promised Aunt Sarah,” she said, 
“that I won’t leave her.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Fo some time the returning sunshine 
seemed to be again eclipsed. There 
was no chance of more quarrels and misun- 
derstandings now, even though Marian 
steadily held to her word, and refused to de- 
sert Holly Bank for a single day. But in 
spite of the now uninterrupted intercourse 
with Ellisdean, the constant letters and mes- 
sages, and visits from Lady Augusta and 

Kate, the daily interviews with her lover, 
whose good behaviour under this new trial 
of his patience was all that she could desire, 
the = and months began again to grow 
very long. 

Miss Gamcer improved in health; but 
though she did not now object to Frank’s 
visits, see never spoke of the marriage, and 
seemed only to take credit to herself for 
permitting the renewal of the engagement ; 
an engagement which both Frank and Mar- 
ian began to look on as well-nigh hopeless. 

“She is good for ten years yet,” said 
F ~ one day, dolefully, after an interview 
with the o 

“ Hush, hush!” said Marian; 
speak so.” 

Me Well, it ’s her own fault. If she would 
n’t keep you tied to her chair, 1 ’d be ready 
to wish her health and long life for the next 
fifty years. Darling, it’s not myself only I 
’m thinking of. I would bear it, hard though 
it is; I would bear anything sooner than vex 
you, as I used to do with my impatience,” 
he said, looking tenderly in her grave face. 
— when I see you getting thin and 
white” — 

“ And old and ugly,” said she, smiling. 
“Ah, Frank, it may be ten years yet, as you 
say. 

“You won’t be old and ugly to me, if it 
But are you able to 

r this life, Marian 

“ Yes, es; I could n’t have borne it once, 
I think; but I can bear it now.” 


“don’t 


That evening, Marian, whose heart had 
burned within her very frequently of late at 
some of Barbara’s accustomed impertinences 
to her aunt, took courage, and roused her- 
self to do battle with the servant on her 
behalf, 


“If Miss Gilmour wishes to have her 
— brought to her bya certain time, Bar- 
ara, you must try and have it ready for her 
by then,” she said, with calm, ladylike reso- 
lution, which, being quite different from the 
shrill scolding to which Barbara was more 
hardened, made a far greater impression on 
the mind and manners of that worthy wo- 
man. She was silent with surprise, and the 
gruel was actually brought, on that evening 
at least, at the required hour. But the next 
morning Marian found her aunt flushed, 
nervous, and unhappy. 

“Are you not wok today, Aunt Sarah ?” 
she asked. “ Did n’t you sleep well? You 
got your gruel at the proper hour last 
night?” 

“Yes, yes; but, Marian, I wish you had 
n’t interfered. Barbara’s right, I dare say, 
and I should n’t take it soearly. And — 
and I was thinking — you and Barbara don’t 
seem to get on well, and I can’t have you 
quarreling with her; she ’s too valuable a 
servant for that. I really begin to think 
that we should get on better if you were 
away; sO you can marry Frank Crawford 
whenever you like.” 

Thus Miss Gilmour’s permission bein 
gained at last, there was little to do but cel- 
ebrate the wedding without more — 
The deep mourning of the Crawford family 
excused its being a very quiet one, nor did 
the preliminary settlements give much 
trouble. As Lady Augusta said, “ Thank 
goodness, now that poor, darling Everard is 
gone, there need be no difficulties about 
money matters.” And there were no diffi- 
culties, though Marian did not bring with 
her a penny. Her aunt gave ler the long- 
laid-by wedding-clothes, which would now 
scarcely have excited poor Harriet’s jealousy, 
since they had become so old-fashioned. 
But the bride was very lovely in her satin 
and orange flowers, notwithstanding the an- 
tiquated cut of the bodice and sleeves ; and 
the bridegroom at least found no fault. 

It was a grave, somewhat melancholy 
wedding, however ; and nothing could have 
been more dreary than the luncheon which 
followed, presided over as it was by Miss 
Gilmour and Barbara, each of whom had 
screwed her face into its “~~ grimmest ex- 
pression for the occasion. But when it was 
over, and when Marian had changed her 
dress for the last time in the little comfort- 
less attic where she had endured such hours 
of cold and misery, and as she was looking 
round her, with something of a departing 
prisoner’s halflingering clinging to the 

loom she was leaving, her aunt, who had 

en standing by, not helping her, but grum- 
bling over the waste of having prepared a 
luncheon which nobody had eaten, suddenly 
ceased her — murmurs, and totter- 


ing forward, leaned against her with a sob. 
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’ll miss you, Marian; I ’ll miss you.” 

“Dear, dear Aunt Sarah! You will really 
miss me! But I shall be close to you, you 
know.” 

“ Yes; so you will. Come, child; that ’ll 
do. It’s time you were away; you ’ll be 
late for the train. I wonder what youag 
people are to come to, that now-a-days they 
can’t be content to stay at home when they 
*re married, but must Smet about over 
the world. As if Ell ean was n’t good 
for you!” 

“T think Ellisdean will be good enough 
for us,” said Marian with a smile, as they 
went down-stairs. 

And though, as time went on, she and 
her husband did now and then incur another 
scolding from her aunt, by spending a few 
weeks away from home and from home- 
duties, and though the famous emeralds 
themselves did on one occasion actually 
appear at a court-ball, not a little to Miss 
Gilmour’s secret satisfaction, though she 
found fault with the nonsense of Marian’s 

oing to court at all, there was little sign of 

iscontent at Ellisdean. Marian had her 
troubles even there, and her married life was 
not exactly the one long holiday that her 
first happy courtship days there had seemed 
to promise. But even the cares and anxie- 
ties and occasional griefs and trials which 
fell to her lot seemed to leave behind them 
an added sweetness to her life, as she felt 
mere and more able to rest. 

On the occasion of the christening of a 
little Sarah Gilmour Crawford, Miss Gil- 
mour was induced, after much resistance, to 
—_ a week at Ellisdean. Everybody, 
she herself included, was glad when the 
visit came to an end, and Marian did not 
venture to urge arepetition of the experi- 
ment. 

But it was noticed that even this very 
brief experience of comforts to which she 
had all her life been a stranger seemed to 
have tempered her jealous reluctance to 
have her niece interfere with her domestic 
arrangements, and by degrees Marian man- 

ed to introduce reforms and improvements 
which not only added to her aunt’s ease and 
to her own peace of mind, but proved the 
happy cause of Barbara’s finally losing her 
temper and giving up her place. 

Then the way was open for the fulfillment 
of a scheme which Frank and Marian had 


long planned, and which was at last carried 
into effect. Fortune had smiled on Neil 
Gilmour at last. He was a thriving man 
now; and in the distant colony whither he 
had betaken himself he was already looked 
up to as an example of the success attending 
on early industry and virtue. He wrote reg- 
ularly to Miss Gilmour now, though she 
never answered his letters, and sometimes 
he wrote to Marian, who, however, found a 
still more satisfactory correspondent in his 
loving, warm-hearted little Irish wife, whose 
letters, though hopeless failures in grammar 
and spelling, were full of hearty, affectionate 

ratitude. It was her anxiety that her chil- 

ren should have advantages which she her- 
self had never enjoyed, which made her joy- 
fully welcome Marian’s offer to get Miss 
Gilmour to make liberal provision for the 
education of the two elder girls, whose nu- 
merous little brothers and sisters were likely 
to tax their parents’ resources quite heavily 
enough. Marian herself skillfully managed 
the whole affair, won her aunt’s consent to 
her project, arranged for the coming of the 
children, placed them at school, took them 
to Ellisdean during their holidays, and at 
last triumphantly established them with a 
suitable governess at Holly Bank, where 
they speedily usurped complete dominion 
over their aged protectress, and often 
brought a smile to Marian’s lips as she wit- 
nessed Aunt Sarah’s meek enjoyment of 
freaks which she herself would never have 
dared to think of perpetrating. 

“And really, my dear,” said Lady Augus- 
ta one day on her return from an afternoon 
drive to Holly Bank, “I hardly know the 

lace, when I remember what it used to be 
ike when you lived there. And your aunt 
is changed too, and quite kind to me now 
when I go to see her. It shows that we 
should never despair of anybody. There is 
even poor, dear Harriet. To tell you the 
truth, my love, though I ’m afraid you ll 
think it was very unkind of me, I never had 
any comfort when she was here until the last 
visit she paid us; and then, of course, it 
was very sad for her, poor dear, and sad for 
us all. But you and Frank were so kind to 
her, and made so much of her; and, do you 
know, I think she really got fond of you, 
Marian, before she went away! So, as I 
said, we should never be surprised at any- 
thing!” 
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DEPARTED MUSIC. 


BY ALBERT H. HARDY. 


HE bird in my heart has been singing, 
T Singing the frelong day: 
As I heard the sweet music ringing, 

I prayed that my minstrel might stay. 


But the music was too full of 


Mass., 1880, 


Alas! it had turned into sadness: 
The song was a whisper of woe. 


The bird in my heart has stopped singing, —= 

‘or silent and co are bringing 

The friend of my life: he is dead. 


MARIAN HOWARD'S TRIUMPH. 


BY MARY B. SHAW. 


HOWARD was sitting alone 
in the old organ-loft, playing a plain- 
tive air, and as the melancholy organ-tones 
rolled forth beneath her delicate touch, they 
filled every nook and corner of the dusky 
auditorium of the old edifice, and seemed to 
accord well with the grim shadows which 
hung in heavy folds over every object. 
The subdued light stole in through the 
stained windows, and cast everywhere a 
sombre hue. It was late in the afternoon, 
the sun being but an hour above the horizon. 
Outside all was merriment and life, as the 
crowds sauntered to and fro, enjoying the 
evening coolness*after the heat of the long, 
sweltering summer afternoon. 

The moss-grown church stood a’ from 
the street, encircled in the deep shade of a 
number of dark elm-trees. The tones of 
the old organ, low and sweet, just reached 
the ears of the passers-by as they came and 
went, and more than one stopped to listen 
for a moment to the sweet harmony before 
passing on with the crowd which traversed 
the thoroughfare. Among the rest a merry 
troop of girls came leisurely along. They 
also paused when they reached the iron 
railing which inclosed the ancient church. 

“O girls! that prim little organist is 
practicing her Sunday voluntary,” exclaim- 
edone. “I dothink she is perfectly horrid. 
She is so queer, too haughty for anything. 
I’m sure I can’t see what she has to make 
her feel so lofty.” 

“Why, Josephine Hortense Manderville, 
you are the most heartless girl I ever saw!” 
exclaimed another sweet-eyed girl, with 
great indignation. “I think Marian How- 


ard is a splendid young lady. I can’t see 
why you girls treat her so shamefnlly. If 
you knew how much trouble she had passed 
through you would show her more respect. 
My mother and hers were schoolmates to- 
gether ; and mamma says Marian belongs 
to one of the best families in New England, 
one of the genuine Puritan kind. Her 
great-grandfather was a signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. arian was once 
very wealthy, more so than any one of us. 
She shows plainly enough that she has 
moved in refined society. I don’t care what 
ou say, 1’m going to make friends with 
- ou see if 1 don’t.” 

course all the other girls agreed with 
the last speaker, Laura oh for she was 
a girl, and was the acknowledged 
leader among her companions, 

But let us return to the lonely occupant of 
the building. She sat playing on in the 
gathering shadows, and, as the gloom thick- 
ened, a shade of ineffable sadness stole 
over her pale features. The tones of the 
organ, also, became more and more melan- 
choly, as if in accordance with the feelin 
of the player. Finally the music cual 
the head sank lower and lower, until, at 
length, it rested on the key-board. Then 
not a sound could be heard save the low 
sobbing of Marian, as she sat shaken by the 
most violent emotion. She continued to 
weep for some time undisturbed, then, at 
last,as if having exhausted the burden of 
her grief, she sat erect, and wiped away her 
tears. Then she arose, donned her hat, and 
casting a final look about her, stole down 
the worn staircase and out into the open 
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air. As she turned to lock the door a proud 
look came over her face, and she murmur- 
ed as she drew herself up proudly, — 

“TI will doit. I will show those frivolous 
girls, yet, that I am as good as any of them, 
and I will stand on a level with the best of 
them.” 

Marian Howard’s history had been a sad 
one. Her early days had been spent in 
Boston. Her father had been-a wealthy 
merchant, lavishing upon his only daughter, 
Marian, every luxury which money could 
procure. Her fine musical talent had been 
carefully cultivated, and she had been crown- 
ed with high honors while in school. Her 
thirst for knowledge was never satisfied, 
and, scorning the butterflies of fashion and 
the frivolous gayeties of social life, she had 
determined to enter college, and gratify her 
desire for learning of a high character. 
She lacked but one year of finishing her 
academic course, and was looking eagerly 
forward to the time of entering upon college 
life, when suddenly an event happened 
which put an end to her bright dreams, and 
changed the whole course of her after years. 
It was one day discovered, that, through the 
fraudulent transactions of her father’s part- 
ner in business, Mr. Howard’s entire prop- 
erty had been lost; everything was involved, 
Mr. Howard was aruined man. Then was 
aa the old story of want and suffering. 
The beautiful home was sold; all was swept 
away, save a few articles of furniture neces- 
sary for life inthe most straitened circum- 
stances. Marian’s father, weighed down 
by the shock, sickened, and in less than a 

was laid away to his final rest. Mrs. 
Beuwt gathered together the remnants of 
their property, and, with her daughter, went 
to New-York State, and settled in a small 
town. 
mediately turned her fine talents to practical 
account, and, by dint of hard labor, succeed- 
ed in obtaining a meagre support for herself 
and her mother, now = enfeebled by 
age and misfortune. Her desire to enter 
college never left her, and now it became all 
the stronger, since she realized that the 
knowledge there obtained would fit her for 
acompetentteacher. She therefore entered 
a preparatory school in the town in which 
she lived, and then came the hardest strug- 
le of all. To keep grim want from the 
oor, and still continue her studies, taxed 
every nerve. She arose early and retired 
late. The hard labor whitened her cheeks, 
and brought hollow circles around her dark 
eyes. Naturally proud, adversity made her 
rese and apparently haughty. Still she 
was a perfect lady, and even those who 
snub her could not but respect her for 
the true refinement she manifested. But 
adversity, “ cold, comfortless, unfriendly to 
man,” has few friends anywhere, and while 


Marian, brave girl that she was, im- | but” — 


her companions did not actually slight her, 
still she was avoided by the majority of 
them. 

One of her school-mates, however, Laura 
Dennis, had often shown her many little 
kindnesses in a quiet way, and none knew 
how much they had been appreciated by 
this lonely girl, “waging with fortune an 
eternal war.” During the hour spent in the 
old church, Marian had been reviewing her 
past life, the former days of luxury, and the 
present ones of want and struggle. She 
had been considering the chances for the » 
fulfillment of her hopes, and had found them 
meagre indeed. These were the thoughts, 
which, crowding upon her, had filled her 
with such unutterable grief. 

As she sauntered - em the street, her 
mind reverted to her school-companions, and 
their treatment of herself. Her thoughts 
were lingering lovingly about Laura Dennis, 
when, by one of those coincidents so com- 
mon in life, she heard a merry voice speak 
her name, and, turning, the object of her 
thoughts stood before her. 

“Good-evening, Miss Howard,” said 
Laura. “I was just looking for you. The 
graduating class are to have a picnic on 
Saturday afternoon in Greendale Grove. 
Of course you will be there? I thought 
perhaps you did n’t know about it, so I came 
to tell you.” 

A blush stole over Marian’s pale face. It 
was the first time she kad ever been invited 
anywhere by one of the graduating class, 
of which she was a member, and her quick 
instinct told her that Laura had been instru- 
mental in procuring the invitation on this 
occasion. 

“ Thank 
should 


you, Miss Laura,” said Marian, 
pleased to attend the picnic, 


may here she paused, she scarcely knew 
why. 
“Oh! you must not refuse, Miss Mari- 
an,” interposed Laura. “You must go. 
We are expecting to have such a good time. 
It is only for an afternoon ramble, and all 
the class are going.” 

“Well, I will go,” said Marian finally. 
“TI thank you very kindly for the invitation.” 
Then forgetting for once her usual reserve, 
she added, “ You don’t know, Laura Dennis, 
how much oe have brightened my lonely 
life during the past few weeks by your words 
of kindness.” 

“I! Miss Howard!” exclaimed Laura. 
“IT ’m sure I ’ve not done anything.” 

“So you may think,” responded Marian, 
with a sad smile ; “ but ” — 

Her voice faltered, and, with a warm pres- 
sure of the hand, that spoke volumes, these 
two girls parted, and each, as she went on 
her way, felt a <5 thrill of tenderness 
in her heart, and Laura Dennis, as she 
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brushed away a tear, murmured softly to 
herself, — 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, my children, ye have 
done it unto me.” 

When Marian reached the house she 
opened the door softly and stole in. 

“You are late tonight, Marian dear,” said 
Mrs Howard. 

“ Yes, a little,” said Marian, as she kissed 
her tenderly. 

Then she told her mother of the coming 
picnic. 

Going up to her own room soon after, she 
opened her little worn Bible, and her eyes 
fell upon these words: “A father of the 
fatherless, and a judge of the widows, is 
God in his holy habitation.” She bowed 
her head on her book and again tears came 
into her eyes, but this time they were tears 
of gratitude to Him who careth for the spar- 
row, and will alsocare for his children. She 
closed the book, and, kneeling in the moon- 
light which seemed to cast its benediction 
over her, she poured forth her cares and 
sorrows in the ear of Him who alone knows 
how to succor those in distress. A sweet 
peace stole over her, and all the weariness 
and trouble of the world were forgotten in 
the calmness of that hour. 


The much-anticipated Saturday soon 
came. To Marian’s a comfort, Laura 
Dennis promised to call for her, and togeth- 
er they left Marian’s home. They soon 
joined their companions, and all started, a 
Joyous company, for Greendale Grove. It 
seemed to Marian that never before was the 
air so balmy, never before did the birds 
sing so merrily. The restraint which had 
bound her for months was broken. To 
have Laura Dennis by her side was a safe 
guaranty for the kind treatment of all, 
and, in Lact, when these thoughtless students 
saw her cheeks flushed with excitement, 
her eye lighted with merriment; when they 
listened to her sparkling conversation, for 
the first time they realized that Marian 
Howard was a remarkable girl, and were at 
a loss to account for their former opinion of 
her character. A portion of the afternoon 
was spent in merry games, and then, sepa- 
rating into small groups, the little company 
wandered about in various directions. 

“Come, Marian,” said Laura, “ let us go 
down into that beautiful little valley, and 
rest.” Then turning to Ralph Storrs and 
Arthur Ransom, his chum, she said gayly, 
“Come, young gentlemen. You were made 
to be useful as well as ornamental. You 
must help us over that ugly fence. I know 
I should fall if I attempted to climb it 
alone.” 

“Certainly, Miss Dennis,” responded 


of the opportunity. One does n’t have the 
rare pleasure every day of assisting two 
young ladies out of a dangerous position.” 

“ Mr. Storrs, please favor us with none of 
your flattery,” said Laura, with mock gravity. 
“If you say anything of that kind again, we 
will withdraw your privilege of going with 
us.’ 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” said Ralph 
solemnly, “ Words cannot express my sor- 
row that I have said aught displeasing to 
your royal highness. It shall be the high- 
est aim of your humble servant to obey 
every command which your majesty may 
choose to make.” 

“Well done, sir,” laughed Laura. “You 
will doubtless have sufficient opportunity.” 
They then proceeded to the fence, and, 
with the assistance of the young men, our 
two friends were soon placed in safety on 
the other side. A knoll. was soon reached, 
and, throwing themselves on the downy 
rass, a pleasant conversation ensued, en- 
ivened by much jesting and laughter. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Arthur Ransom, “ this 
is delightful! I think I would n’t minda 
little of this every day. It is too hot for 
brains to do well this season.” 

“Yes, doubtless, for your brains,” said 
Laura. “I think you are troubled in that 
direction in all kinds of weather.” 

“ Now, I appeal to you, Miss Howard, is 
n’t she too cruel for anything ?” 

“]T never find her cruel,” said Marian; 
“but perhaps all are not equally blessed 
with her royal favor.” 

“TI should judge not,” said Arthur rather 
gravely, while at that moment his eyes met 

ura’s with a look in them which caused 
her to glance away quickly, while something 
like a blush mant ed her cheek. 

“Have you studied botany, Miss How- 
ard?” said Storrs, reached for 
a blossom which grew in the crevice of a 
stump near by. 

“Oh, yes!” she said, her eye kindling 
with interest, and soon they were busily en- 
gaged in analyzing the little flower. 

ura and Arthur kept up an idle banter 
for some time, pelting each other now and 
then with grass and leaves. Finally they 
arose and strolled away, saying they were 
going for a drink of water, but would soon 
return. 

“What a charming study botany is!” 
said Marian. “I like it better than any 
other one of the sciences. The others may 
afford more inspiration ; but I like botany 
best, for there is sometning undefinable 
about it that speaks to me of God’s love 
and tender mercy. He who clothes the 
grass of the field will not suffer his children 
to want.” 

nd- 


“ You are right, Miss Howard,” respo: 


Ralph Storrs. “We should be only too glad 


ed Ralph Storrs. “Yet how difficult it 
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sometimes is to realize that the ways of the 
Almighty are best. I, at least, find it so. 
It has been my highest aim to fit myself as 
soon as possible for the ministry. I would 
be glad if my father’s mantle might descend 
upon me. It seems to me that the noblest 
life I could choose for myself would be that 
of a minister; yet in order to gain sucha 
sition, I have before me one continual 
ttle with circumstances.” 

“*The life that knows no struggle, bears 
no burden, makes no prayer, fails of life’s 
truest meaning,’” murmured Marian softly. 
Then she added,“ During the past few days 
these lines of Lucile have been repeating 
themselves continually in my mimd:— 


“*No life 
fin alle not be purer asd stonger thereby 
Life is a struggle, and none have more 
reason to know it than I, yet I am sure that 
the effort brings its own reward.” 

“I trust so,” replied Ralph Storrs, “and 
it is my purpose to leave no stone unturned 
in gaining my reward. You spoke of Lucile 
a moment ago I believe,” he continued. 
“ What a fine poem that is!” 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Marian. “I 
think many of its passages are among the 
most beautiful I ever have read. I have 
committed many of them to memory, and I 
never tire of recalling them. By the way, 
did you ever think how much pleasure you 
derive from recalling just such little pas- 
sages that you have learned ?” 

“Yes, I have, and I have often been sur- 
prised to find myself repeating over, uncon- 
sciously, lines which accorded exactly with 
the train of thought which my mind, at the 
time, was following. It seems strange to 
me how the mind does reach out, and gath- 
er up these little waifs, storing them in odd 
nooks and corners, and then bringing them 
to light months, perhaps years, after, when 
some thought presents itself which exactly 
corresponds with the idea they contain.” 

“Your speaking of this recalls a little in- 
cident which I read the other day, told by 
Doctor Holmes. It does not exactly illus- 
trate this subject, but rather the manner in 
which certain associations will bring back 
things which have long been forgotten. 
The story is of a lecturer, who was invited, 
after giving an evening’s entertainment in a 
certain town, to dine with a noted literary 
lady of the place. During the course of 
their conversation, she pleasantly referred 
to his various wanderings. ‘Yes,’ he an- 


swered, ‘I am like the henna, the bird that 
never alights, being always in the cars, as 
he is always on the wing,’ Years passed 
away, and again the lecturer gave an enter- 
tainment, under macy A the same circum- 


stances. Again 


€ was invited to dine with 


the lady, when she said, ‘ You are constant. 
ly going from place to place.’ ‘Yes,’ he 
replied, without a thought of the previous 
occasion or his answer at the time, ‘I am 
like the henna, the bird that never alights, 
and so forth, using precisely the same 
words which he had employed before. A 
recurrence of exactly the same circumstance 
had brought up exactly the same idea, and 
so far as my observation goes, such occur. 
rences are not uncommon.” 

“That is true,” said’ Ralph. “It is in 
deed very strange what a wonderful effect 
the associations about us exert upon our 
thoughts and feelings.” 

At that moment they were interrupted 
the sudden appearance of Arthur som 
and Laura, accompanied by a number of 
their companions, across whom they had 
strayed in another part of the grove. 

“ What sober faces!” exclaimed Laura 
“Mr. Storrs, have you been preaching to 
Marian? or what is it that makes her look so 
sober? I shall prohibit you from talking to 
her, if you are going to make her look that 
way. 

“ Really, Miss Dennis,” he rejoined with 
a provoking laugh, “ we were enjoying our- 
selves very pleasantly. I am sure we owe 
nothing to you for interrupting our pleasant 
téte a téte.” 

“Oh! excuse me!” returned Laura with 
a toss of the head. “ We are going for a 
boat-ride on the lake, Mr. Storrs,” she then 
added ; “and if yon wish to redeem yourself 
in my estimation you will please accompany 
Miss Howard, and make yourself as agreea- 
ble as possible.” 


Then turning to Marian, he added, “ Miss 
Howard, may I have the pleasure of your 
company ?” 

“Most certainly,” she answered, with a 
bright smile. 
hen together they all set out for the 
lake. The remainder of the afternoon was 
spent merrily on the little sheet of water 
near the grove. 
The entire party rowed in at sunset. 
The whole sky was in ablaze. Therippling 
waves crept steadily up the beach, and whis- 
pered softly to the shining pebbles on the 
shore. The sun sank down, a great ball of 
fire, into the lake. As it touched the water, 
it cast across the silvery waves a path which 
reached from the boats straight up to the 
sun, and thence far beyond up the glorious 


heavens. One might almost have imagined 
that the pearly gates had opened, and that a 
flood of light had streamed through from 


God’s eternal throne. Finally the glory 
grew dim, and the last beams of the setting 
sun, touching the waters gently, 


« Fell drifting down and out of sight, 
Like falling leaves, and it was might.” 


“I shall be only too happy,” he answered. 
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Thus ended the picnic; but it was the 
commencement of a close friendship be- 
tween Laura and Marian, which shaped the 
destiny of several lives. 


Not long after this, an incoming vessel 
brought back to the handsome mansion, 
Laura’s home, an old-bachelor brother, who 
had been traveling for years, far beyond the 
sea. He was Laura’s only brother, and was 
heridol. About fourteen years her senior, 
he had always petted her lavishly, and many 
a time had he sent home to her boxes full of 
strange curiosities, beautiful gifts and rare 
treasures, and now this dear brother, Wal- 
ter, had himself come home to her, the most 

recious treasure of all. What a welcome 
ome that was! And then the unpacking! 
Being a man, and especially an oid bachelor, 
it was nothing strange to find beautiful sea- 
plants and fine linen mixed promiscuously, 
rocks from the Alps, and novelties from 


cient lace from Venice. But the happiest 
surprise to Laura took place when, far down 
in the bottom of one huge trunk, in a little 
case in one corner, underneath a thousand 
articles from the four corners of the globe, 
she found a tiny gold watch, a perfect little 
gem from Geneva, on the back of which was 
a beautiful monogram, composed of the let- 
ters “L.” and “ D.” 

From that time Walter and Laura were 
continually together. They walked and 
rode together. In fact it seemed as if this 
matured man, having roamed the world over, 
and having seen many strange sights and 
people, now turned with a peculiar feeling of 
rest and delight to this sweet young girl, yet 
untainted by a breath from the restless 
world. 

One day Marian had been spending the 
afternoon with Laura. In the evening 
Laura and Walter accompanied her to her 
home. As they were retracing their steps, 
he was very warm in his praises of this fair 
girl, so refined and cultivated. 

“She seems to display far more ability 
and common sense than most young ladies,” 
saidhe. “I am glad that you have chosen 
her for a companion.” 

Laura then told him her history, and how 
she was struggling to g° through college. 

“Is that so?” said he. “ Well, she is 
what I call a brave woman.” 

Often after that did Marian join them in 
their walks and rambles, and many a pleas- 
ant evening did they spend in reading some 
favorite author. 

Walter Dennis was a.man of the world. 
He had seen many brilliant women. Hand- 
some and gracetul of pee. gifted with 
wonderful abilities, and bearing the — 
tion of possessing great wealth, his favor 


and many an attempt had been made to en 
snare him in the matrimonial coil. But he 
had obstinately refused to be caught by any 
trap, however cunning. Having, therefore, 
had so much experience with woman, he 
considered himself a competent judge of 
woman’s character, and indeed he was. 
Marian Howard afforded him a most inter- 
esting study. Though twelve years young- 
er than himself, he found their tastes ex- 
ceedingly congenial. Passionately fond of 
music, he never tired of hearing her sing 
and play. She was also well read, and an 
excellent judge of books. Combining much 
of the philosophical in her creation, she 
could often sustain an argument with him 
far better than many older and more edu- 
cated persons. She displayed many quali- 
ties that puzzled him. Usually so mild and 
gentle, so warm in her address, she would 
sometimes seem to freeze to an iceberg. 
She would be so distant and haughty, so ap- 
— indifferent to all his addresses, that 
e would be completely nonplussed. Many 
a proud dame had stooped low in pursuit of 
his favor, but never before had he felt that 
he was the besieging party, that he was the 
one suing for grace, and this to a young girl 
scarcely into her twenties. 
In the autumn following this, Marian en- 
tered college. A four-years’ course now la 
before her. But she worked her way stead- 
¥ forward with never a thought of com- 
plaint. Indeed, so persevering was she in 
all her undertakings, that she won the a 
probation and love of classmates and teach- 
ers. 

The years passed quickly by. The rou- 
tine of each week was much the same as 
that of the many weeks which preceded it, 
until finally a day arrived of unusual interest 
and excitement in that district. The secret 
of all this unaccustomed bustle proved to be 
that this was the great college commence- 
ment day, an event of unrivaled importance 
in that town whose chief pride was in its ed- 
ucational institutions, The exercises were 
to be held in the First Presbyterian Church, 
the ancient edifice where Marian Howard 
once sat and poured forth the burden of her 
grief. Inside the church a look of expect- 
ancy hovered over the vast assembly. Silks 
rustled, and fans swayed to and fro, while 
the air was filled with the perfume of rare 
flowers. On the platform were gathered 
the college faculty, the ministers, and other 
dignitaries of the city. At length the tones 
of the old organ rolled forth with the same 
harmonious swell as on that evening years 
before. How beautiful the music was! On 
the previous occasion the air had been a 
sad, melancholy one; now, it was trium- 
phant, and seemed to become grander and 
grander as it progressed. One after anoth- 


had been courted by many a fair damsel, 


er of the members of the audience turned 
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around to catch a eae of the player. 
Could that be Marian Howard? These peo- 
ple had heard her play on all occasions for 
years, but never before like that. Yes, it 
was even so. There she sat, stately as a 
queen, a look of triumph in her eye, a smile 
upon her lips, and her face lit as it by divine 
inspiration. 

At last the melody ceased, and a hush 
settled down over the vast assembly while 
the blessing of the Almighty was invoked. 
Then one after another the speakers ap- 
peared. They were the best students of the 
class, and al! acquitted themselves honora- 
bly. Finally there was a hush. Then the 
students entered silently in company, 
and took places assigned them. The 
valedictorian was announced, and Marian 
Howard stood upon the stage. 

She was greeted with round after round of 
applause. All were acquainted with her 
story; all knew what it had cost her to gain 
that position, and, to see her hold it, all 
were equally glad. Never before did she 
look so beautiful. Her face flushed, and 
her eyes dilated with excitement. Her sub- 
ject was A/ilestones. She spoke most elo- 
ey of the milestones in life’s history, of 

é various points which mark its transitions, 
of the periods of conflict, of the seasons of 
rest. She then spoke of the many ups and 
downs of school life, of its glorious consum- 
mation, of the reward after labor, and final- 
ly ended by bidding farewell to classmates 
and teachers. When she closed not an eye 
was dry. She was showered with bouquets, 
while a messenger coming down the aisle 
vonage her with a beautiful basket from 

ura Dennis, who sat with her brother in 
the centre of the church. She received it 
with a bow and a smile for its donor, and 
left the platform. 


Marian Howard had succeeded. She had 
gained that position for which she had long 
struggled. She had reached an important 
milestone in her life’s journey. A new life 
now lay before Marian. She applied and 
obtained the situation of preceptress in the 
academy which she had attended before en- 
tering college. Her life now speedily be- 
came easier. No longer the pitiless strug- 
gle with want and suffering! For Laura’s 
sake many a one had bestowed favor upon 
her, and afterward remained her friend be- 
cause of the sterling qualities she herself 
displayed. 

She kad been teaching but a year, when, 
one afternoon, sauntering into the post- 
office, with no particular expectation of re- 
ceiving a letter, she was much surprised 
when the cler« handed her. one addressed to 
Miss Marian Howard, in a bold, free hand. 
Opening it, she drew forth the following 
communication : — 


“ Miss HOWARD, — I have a matter of im- 
portance to communicate to you. You are 
aware to whom your father was indebted for 
the loss of his fortune. Within five years 
after your father’s partner obtained possess- 
ion of the wealth which should have been 
yours, he died, leaving all the property then 
in his possesion to a nephew. This nephew 
has but resently learned how a portion of 
his money was obtained ; and as he is abun- 
dantly able to sustain the loss, and is extreme- 
ly desirious of making reparation for the 
wrongs of other years, he now takes pleas- 
ure in remitting to you the portion he re- 
ceived of your father’s wealth. ‘This gen- 
tleman is in town ; and, as he wishes to make 
certain settlements which will require your 
assistance, he and myself will call at eight 
o’clock this evening if agreeable to you. 

“ Yours truly, 
“ ROBERT H. GLADSTONE, 
“ Attorney at Law.” 


It is impossible to conceive of the various 
emotions which overwhelmed Marian, as, in 
a dazed manner, she read the note. Shehad 
known Mr. Gladstone for years. He had 
formerly been her father’s lawyer in Boston, 
and had followed Marian and her mother, 
after an interval, to this town. She knew 
there could be no error concerning the let- 
ter. She was too well acquainted with Mr. 
Gladstone’s hand-writing to be mistaken, 
She took the note home and showed it to her 
mother. The poor lady was so shaken by the 
news that it was pitiful to see her. Misfort- 
une had dealt more severely with her than 
with her daughter. Marian, young and 
strong, was brave to meet any misfortune ; 
while Mrs. Howard, old and enfeebled, and 
having spent a large a of her days 
surrounded by luxury, felt the strain of pov- 
erty more keenly. Could it then be possible 
that all their former happiness was coming 
back to them! Could it then be true that 
Marian would no longer be compelled 
to toil! That she would —_ enjoy all her 
old advantages! Oh! the hours of anxiety 
that passed that afternoon! It seemed to 
Marian that she was living in a dream. 
Could this be a fancy? Had she never known 
poverty? Was it merely a spell that bound 
her? Was she soon to awaken in the beau- 
tiful old home to find her father by her side 
and her mother the tall stately matron of 
former days? No, no, she had lived too 
much in the past few years to be deluded by 
a fancyso idle. Again, the thought came to 
her, what would be the extent of -their 
wealth? She knew herfather had been con- 
sidered a rich man, yet she had never known 
the exact amount of his property. Finally, 
she thought of this nephew. Who could he 
be? Of course some stranger whom she 
had never seen. How did he hear of her? 
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and what motive could he have for his act ? 
These and a myriad other queries kept flitting 
through her mind all the long afternoon, un- 
til she was wrought up to a high pitch of 
excitement. At precisely eight a sharp peal 
of the door-bell sounded through the house, 
and, calling all her dignity to her command, 
Marian answered the summons. If she was 
surprised before, imagine her feelings when, 
on opening the door, Mr. Gladstone stood 
before her and her old friend, Walter Dennis. 


» What a flood of emotions rushed over her! 


She stood motionless, i and blushing 
by turns, until Mr. Gladstone, a silver-haired 

entleman, took Marian by the hand, and 

idding Walter follow, led the way into the 
parlor. Not a word was spoken until all 
were seated; then Mr. Gladstone said, 
“Well, Miss Marian, you seem to be not 
a little excited. Pray be calm. Stranger 
things than this have happened. Allow me 
to introduce to you, Mr. Walter Dennis the 
one who wishes to see you. You will please 
excuse me. I desire to see your mother.” 
And, before Marian could make any reply, 
he had left the room. 

After he had gone, the first words Marian 
uttered were these: “ Walter Dennis, what 
does this mean? Are you deceiving me, or, 
if you are not, how can you have anything 
to do with my father’s property ?” 

“I mean just what I say, Miss Howard,” 
he replied. “I am the nephew of your 
father’s partner. His name, as you know, 
was J. M. Browning. When he died, he left 
his entire wealth tome. I was abroad at the 
time in Germany. I never knew much of my 
uncle or his business, so I took the money 
thankfully, and paid no farther attention to 
the source whence itcame. Imagine my sur- 
prise then, when a few days ago I, merely by 
chance, learned from whom a large portion 
of my uncle’s wealth was obtained. Hav- 
ing learned that fact, 1 could not think of 
keeping it a day longer than was necessary 
to return it to yourself and mother.” 

“ Well, Mr. Dennis,” said Marian, “ I can- 
not be grateful enough to you for your kind- 
ness. hat can I do to repay you for what 
you have done? It seems to me we have no 
right to take your property.” 

“Oh! but the money is rightfull 
Miss Howard,” he replied. I could not feel 
contented for a moment to keep it. As to 
your bein teful, there is no occasion why 
you should . Itisno more than your just 
due. All I return to you is rightfully yours. 
You ask me what you can do to repay me. 
I ask no reward whatever, but there is one 
thing I have long been intending to say to 
you, and perhaps no occasion can be more 
opportune than the presentone. During all 
the years of our acquaintance, Marian How- 
ard, I have watched your career with inter- 
est, and never before have 1 met a woman 


yours, 


who seemed so worthy of my regard as your- 
self. I learned, first, to respect you for the 
true womanhood you manifested, then to 
love you most passionately. Could you love 
me, Marian? Could you be my wife?” He 
leaned forward, his frame shaken with emo- 
tion, his face lit with eager, passionate long- 
ing. 

“Marian sat a moment like one stunned, 
pale as death. Then her eye softened with 
a rich mellow light, her face grew radiant. 
She murmured softly, “I could,” and reach- 
ing forth her hands, he received her in his 
strong, tender embrace. 

Here the curtain falls. Of Marian and 
those she loved we catch but one more 
glimpse. 


The years flew rapidly, each bringing the 
usual allotment of joy and sorrow, until, 
finally, there came a , when, once more, 
Greendale Grove resounded with the merry 
shouts of bright-faced children. A few fam- 
ilies of the town had assembled there for a 
day of rest and enjoyment. Old faces were 
there, on which time had penciled many a 
mark, yet a look of familiarity lingered about 
them, as on faces seen again after a long pe- 
riod of years. Toward evening, a little fair- 
haired girl, strangely resembling the bright- 
eyed Laura Dennis of former days, came run- 
ning up to an elderly lady, exclaiming, “ Aunt 
Marian! Papa says you and Uncle Walter 
and the minister and his wife are wanted 
down yonder. He says he and mamma are 
taking a retrospect, and he wants you to come 
and help them out. What is a retrospect, 
Aunt Marian?” 

“Oh! never mind new, dear,” said Aunt 
Marian. “1’ll tell yousome time. Nowrun 
and tell Mr. Storrs and his wife that Aunt 
Marian wants to see them down in that lit- 
tle valley.” Then, with a twinkle in her eye, 
Marian Dennis, for she it was, followed by 
her husband, sauntered down to the spot 
where, on the same little knoll on which she 
had sat at the a picnic years before, 
she found an elderly lady and gentleman. 

“Laura and I have been talking about 
that picnic, Marian, that we held here while 
we were in the academy,” said the gentleman, 
as she approached. “ This place looks a lit- 
tle familiar, does it not? 

“ Yes, indeed it does,” she replied. “ How 
many things have happened since that picnic, 
of which we never dreamed at the time.” 

“ So I was just telling Laura. “Why, do 
you know, Marian, that was one of the most 
eventful days of my life,” said he, with a 
merry look toward Laura. 

Yes, there they were once more, Laura, 
Marian, and Arthur. Time had lingered lov- 
ingly above Laura’s head, as if, for once, re- 

enting of its cruel ravages. Though old 
in years she was still young in spirits, and, 
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of all the company, had changed the least 
since last they met at that mound. Arthur, 
now just starting down the re hill toward 
life’s sunset, was the same jolly, easy-going 
fellow that he had been in his youthful days. 
Marian was now a stately matron blessed 
with a beautiful home, and with the love of 
a devoted husband and sweet children. 

“ And here we are again,” said Ralph 
Storrs pleasantly, as he too, now a silver- 
haired minister, sauntered up, followed by 
a little woman whom he called wife. 

“ Yes, here we are again,” answered Mari- 
an thoughtfully. “1 have often thought of 
that picnic, and of the manner in which it 
influenced my whole life, for from that pic- 
nic I date my real intimate friendship with 
Laura. You all know what resulted from 
that friendship,” she then added, with a low 
laugh, while she bestowed a fond look on 
her husband who stood by her side. 

“TI know, for one,” said Walter Dennis 


“ Marian,” said Raleh, at that moment, 
“do you remember what you said to me, 
that day, of your struggle, and what I told you 
of my own? Very, very often, during all 
these long years, have I thought of your 
words, and they have afforded me great 
strength and encouragement. I cannot but 
feel that they, together with the example you 
set before me, helped me very much toward 
gaining*that for which I was then laboring 
most earnestly.” 

At that moment the little woman by the 
side of Ralph Storrs spoke up. “ Now I 
think I must tell my story about those same 
words of yours, Marian.’ 

Your story, Josie! what can your sto 
be!” said Marian} while all the others 
turned with interest to Mrs. Storrs, who had 
not before spoken. 

“ Yes, my story,” she replied. “ You see, 
I disliked you heartily in those days, Marian, 
excuse me for saying so. You remember, 
Laura, that evening a short time before the 
picnic when we passed by the old Presbyte- 
rian church. Marian was playing on the 
organ, and I said something unkind about 
her which made you angry. You exclaimed, 
“ Josephine Hortense Manderville, you are 
the most heartless girl I ever saw!” Well, 
you see, the day of the picnic I was with 
several of the others. We were going down 
to the north end of the grove yonder after 


ferns, when I found that I had dropped my 
my steps slowly, in search of it, I passed 
Marian and Ralph, sitting on this very A 
I paid no particular attention to them, but 
I could not help overhearing a few remarks 
Marian made concerning what she was com- 
elled todo and bear. I soon went awa 
ut her words fairly haunted me. I could 
not get them out of my mind. I thought of 
them for weeks, and it is my firm conviction 
that, much as I had formerly disliked her, 
they were the means of changing the whole 
tenor of my life. I ’ve no doubt that Ralph 
owes it to Marian that the wicked little Jose- 
phine Hortense Manderville became so good 
ones could not help falling in love with 
er. 

I’ve no doubt of it,” said Ralph, while 
they all laughed merrily at his expense. 

“ Now they ’ve all told their story, we 
might tell them how that picnic influenced 
our lives, might we not, little wifey?” Arthur 
os said, as he turned mischievously to his 
wife. 

“O you foolish boy!” responded Lai 
while the roses so bright 
cheeks that the rest laughed gayly at her 
embarrassment. 

At this moment a little voice chimed in, 
“QO Papa Ransom, can’t we go for a boat 
ride? Do see those beautiful water-lilies?” ~ 

“ Yes, darling, we ’ll go this very minute,” 
he replied, and, with a little child leading 
them, they all sauntered down to the lake. 

The sun was but an hour above the hori- 
zon, therefore they rowed out into the lake 
for the purpose of watching it go down. As 


ry | on that oe years before, the sky was 


resplendent with colors. Out of heaven’s 
ates streamed that same path of golden 
ight far across the low murmuring waves. 


~ Go iden bars 

Above their hends the fant fow stare 
Looked out from the unfathomed blue.” 

Lower and lower sank the t orb of 
fire. At last it wholly departed from their 
enraptured sight, leaving only a few stray 
beams behind. And soon these, too, as on 


that occasion se long ago, touching the wa- 
ters softly, 


“ Fell drifting down and out of 
Like coven, and tt 
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Two Christmas Days. 


TWO CHRISTMAS DAYS. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE, 


" V THAT a lovely star, Elsie. The yel- 
low immortelles in it make it look 
like a real star hanging there in the shadow 
of the choir,” said Laura Winthrop, who 
was weaving a long garland of evergreen. 
It was Christmas Eve, and the young 
ple of the parish were decorating the 
church, while the choir was rehearsing 
Christmas music. 

“Miss Gilbert has both the eye and the 
skillful fingers of an artist,” said Mr. Herman 
Leeds, a young man too exquisite in his ~ 
sonal appearance, in a voice which had 
something emotional in its ring. He was 
always emotional, and always particularl 
devoted to some young lady. This mont 
the young lady happened to be Elsie Gilbert. 

“Than s, Mr. Leeds,” said Elsie, laugh- 
ing. ‘I always did long to be appreciated, 
and now I really believe that I am beginnin 
to be. No one ever noticed my artistic abil- 
ities before.” i 

Mr. Leeds looked tenderly incredulous. 
Tom Hayward, who had just returned from 
Europe, and had been in love with Elsie for 
three years, bit his lips furiously, and 
handled a huge bunch of fir as though he 
would like to have tried its strength on the 
head of this devoted young man. Then, as 
if he had concluded to be indifferent instead, 
he dropped the bough, and joined a group 
who were trimming an arched window on 
the other side of the house. But he could 
not refrain from casting jealous glances over 
his shoulder. Elsie and “that idiot Leeds,” 
as he always dubbed him in his mind, were, 
to all seeming, enjoying a lively bit of flirta- 
tion in a little bower-of green which stood 
temporarily in a dusky corner. 

- “Peace on earth, good will toward men,” 
sweetly chanted the choir, as if in rebuke to 
his angry and excited feelings. But the 
holy Christmas music found no echo in his 
breast. 

O Mr. Hayward, please come here and 
help us make these provoking letters,” call- 
ed Laura Winthrop. “They have enough 
workers on that side of the house already, 
and we shall not allow you to desert your 

t.”” 

“Mr. Leeds is such an efficient worker, 
that I did not suppose ~ needed my poor 
assistance,” said he, with a touch of sarcasm 
& his voice, though he came back to her 


e. 
“We see, Hayward, you have n’t 
had that I Now I 


assist nearly all the prominent ladies in our 
society in decorating for receptions and that 
sort of thing. Mrs. Marchmount always 
says, ‘O Mr. Leeds, what should I do with- 
out your taste? It is to you I owe all my 
success in my little entertainments,’” said 
Mr. Leeds, with an air of perfect compla- 
cency. 

Elsie’s eyes twinkled with fun. Tom ex- 
perienced a great sense of relief. 

“She cannot care for such a puppy,” he 
thought, “ she is amusing herself with him.” 

But the next minute e caught the gleam 
of Elsie’s ring on his finger, the odd little 
serpent ring which he himself had given her 
as a parting gift on his departure for Europe 
a year and ahalf ago. There had been no 
engagement between them. Elsie was n’t 
quite sure that she cared for him enough to 
marry him, she said, and he might see some 
one, during his absence, who would cause 
him to forget her. She thought it would 
be better to let the long parting serve as a 
test of their affection for each other. But 
she consented to wear his ring until she 
should care for some one else more than she 
cared for him. And Tom went away with 
an anxious mind. He arrived in the city 
only yesterday, and had not yet found an 
opportunity to speak to Elsie alone, though 
he called at her mother’s house that morn- 
ing. 
fantion to find the ring still upon her finger, 
and then something in her manner assured 
him that she was not at least wholly indiffer- 
ent to his humble self. 

But now all was over, though she might 
have expressed her preference for Leeds in 
a more delicate and considerate manner. 
Tom felt insulted, and in spite of Miss Win- 
throp’s persistence in teaching him, declared 
that he was totally incapable in the art of 
making letters, strolled away into the gal- 
lery, where hé assisted for a while in wreath- 
ing the railings with poe of holly. 

Isie colored with vexation. She had 
noted his 
and the half-contemptuous, half-surprised 
expression of his face as he turned away, 
after fixing one keen, reproachful look upon 
her. 

“Mr. Leeds, pray give me back my 
ring,” she said. “I am continually startled 
by thinking I have lost it, when I miss it 
from my finger.” 

“ But you will lose it, it is very loose, you 
know; and you dropped it into my hand 


lance when it fell 7 the ring, 


But he had experienced a great satis- _ 
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when - were tying one of the wreaths. 
I think that was very significant,” with a 
ery which he meant to be killing into her 
ushed face. “It seems to be very pre- 
cious to you really. A gift from some 

“It is precious, Mr. Leeds. The fact 
that it slipped off my finger into your hand 
is significant of my own carelessness. I 
usually wear a little guard to keep it on, but 
in my haste tonight, I forgot it. Laura 
came for me before I was ready to go out. 
I went out of town with mamma this after- 
noon, and had only just returned.” 

And after more soft speeches on the part 
of Mr. Leeds, and almost angry persever- 
ence from Elsie, she finally succeeded in 
obtaining the pretty trinket which had 
caused such a misunderstanding. But it 
was too late to display it to Tom in its ac- 
customed place. He had already left the 
church. 

“ Never mind, he will come to see me to- 
morrow,” she said to herself, with an effort 
at re-assurance. “And then he really could 
not have any idea that I fancied Herman 
Leeds.” 

“ Mr. Hayward used to be very obliging 
and genial before he went abroad, but now 
he seems quite like a bear,” said Laura 
Winthrop, struggling with a perverse spray 
of holly. “It was provoking in him to go 
away when we need help so much, extreme- 
ly ungallant, too.” 

Elsie said nothing, but worked away with 
a will, and before very long she had forgot- 
ten her vexation, and was joining in a 
hearty frolic with the other young people, 
who had grown hilarious as the evening 
wore on. They fell to pelting each other 
with flowers and evergreen sprays. The 
wound long, prickly garlands around each 
other. They hid behind dusky pillars. 
They tried all sorts of odd effects with their 
graceful decorations, and all the echoes in 
the vast building repeated their merry 
bursts of laughter, until the polite organist 
was obliged to speak in behalf of the choir, 
whose music they completely overpowered 
with their wild merriment. 

But when Elsie was about to draw on her 
glove in preparation to go home, she found 
that her ring was gone. 

“O my ring! my ring!” she cried. “I 
would not have lost it for worlds.” 

“ But if you lost it here in the church we 
ay surely find it,” said every one confident- 


wer every one joined in the-search, but it 
was not to be found. 

“Perhaps it dropped while you were at 
work, and lodged im the foliage of one of the 
wreaths,” suggested one. 

And the sexton promised te examine all 
the decorations carefully when they should 


‘pe taken down, and to search the church 


faithfully by daylight the next morning, 

But the search by daylight was of no 
avail, neither was the ring found when the 
decorations were taken down some weeks 
afterward. 

Elsie waited at home all the next day, ex- 
— to see Tom Hayward, but he did not 
make his appearance. She looked for him 
in church on Christmas morning, but he 
was not there. She looked for him every 
day for a week, but he did not come. Then 
she heard that he had left town, that he had 
become a partner in the law-firm in Philadel- 
phia to which his brother belonged, and did 
not think of visiting Bralton again for some 
time. 

And this was true. Tom did leave town 
the very next morning after meeting Elsie in 
the church. He was staying in Bralton 
only on Elsie’s account, his own family had 
left there during his absence, and now he 
no longer desired to see Elsie. Still he 
could not forget her. Her bright, piquant 
face flashed before him in his business 
hours, her musical voice rang in his ears, 
even in court, when fierce arguments were 
clashing, and his own words were either to 
win him victory, or bring him defeat. He 
planned telling sentences for tomorrow’s 
pleas, and the downfall of his opponent be- 
fore he slept, but he dreamed of the serpent 
ring which he gave Elsie, and woke in the 
morning with nothing in his mind but an 
almost overwhelming desire to see her. 

A year passed in this way, at the end of 
which business called him to Bralton. 

It was the night before Christmas Eve. 
Tom had been restlessly promenading the 
streets since dinner, and many things be- 
sides business were in his mind. He won- 
dered if Elsie were married to Leeds yet, 
He thought not, for he had carefully read 
the marriage list in the Bralton papers, and 
he had seen no notice of any such event, 
He debated in his mind the question wheth- 
er he should call at her mother’s house or 
no, and tried to imagine how she would re 
ceive him if hedid so. Then asudden turn 
in the street brought him directly opposite 
St. Paul’s Church, where he had met her 
just one year ago that night. 

The church as then was brilliantly lighted, 
and a group of young people ran up the 
steps, laughing gayly. Through the open 
door, as they passed in, poured a flood of j 
bilant Christmas melody, and he caught a 

limpse of a great cloud of wre with 
right, flushed faces in the midst of it. 


“Elsie is there,” he meng and, moved 
e 


by an irresistible impulse, crossed the 
street, and entered the church. 

“ Peace on earth, good will toward men,” 
chanted the choir, while the pure, lofty mel- 


ody seemed in reality like the voices of 
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angels of the Lord. And the soft undercur- 
rent of happy laughter, which arose from 
the picturesque groups whose fingers 
wreathed the holly and the mistletoe, was in 
sweet accord with the higher strains. The 
odor of flowers and pines mingled with the 
sweet sounds like frankincense. The ruddy 
light flashed down to find the scarlet glow 
berries in the dark, green gloom of foliage, 
to dance in bright eyes, on scarlet lips and 
Iden hair. It was a pretty scene which 
‘om gazed upon as he stood a few minutes 
in the shddow of the gallery ; but Elsie was 
not there. Leeds was looking unutterable 
things in the face of a strange blonde girl, 
while with his long, white, womanish fingers 
he fashioned what was evidently intended to 
be the Starof Bethlehem. Laura Winthrop, 
brisk and commanding as usual, was flitting 
hither and thither, with long garlands of 
evergreen hanging over her shoulder. 
“Why, Mr. Hayward, is it really you?” 
she exclaimed, as he moved toward her. 
“I thought you had forsaken Bralton en- 
tirely. But I am so glad to see you, espec- 
ially just now,” she begun again, after Tom 
had sufficiently explained his sudden ap- 
pearance. ‘“ There is no one tall enough to 
trim these pillars without the aid of a step- 
ladder, and the step-ladders are all in use. 
You would not appear in our midst like 


. some Christmas fairy every year, if you did 


not wish to make yourself of use.” 

“It is early yet, and Elsie may make her 
sppearance after all,” said Tom to himself, 
as he good-naturedly applied himself to the 
task assigned him, while a dozen or so of 
old acquaintances came up to give him a 
merry greeting. 

After a while he managed to inquire for 
Elsie, saying, indifferent] enough, that he 
supposed she never failed to assist in deco- 
rating the church for Christmas. Thecolor 
rose in his cheek in spite of himself, how- 
ever, and quick, keen Laura Winthrop per- 
ceived it. 

“ Elsie,” said she. “Why, have n’t you 
heard? When Shaw & Street’s banking- 
house failed, her mother and she lost all 
their fortune. They do not cgme here to 
church any more. They have moved into a 
little house on Mayfield Street, just on the 
outskirts of the city, you know, and Elsie 
gives music-lessons as a means of support.” 

“ No, I had not heard,” said Tom, with 
an effort at perfect coolness, though he com- 
menced to tear down the decorations which 
he had just adjusted, with his nervous 


rs. 

e She ’s a brave little soul as ever lived,” 

pursued Miss Laura, “but too proud. She 

prefers to shun her old acquaintances as a 
general thing.” 

“I ‘wonder if she would shun me?” 

thought Tom, resolving to find her that very 
33 


night, though, since he had taken the task of 
entwining the pillars, he must remain to fin- 
ish it, but he would do that speedily. 

“f have an engagement at quarter past 
eight,” he announced to Miss Winthrop, 
who was loath to allow him to depart; 
“but until that time I shall be most happy 
to serve you.” , 

And at the same time indulging in a live- 
ly conversation with the gay girls around 
him, he decorated with satisfying skill and . 
swiftness. 

“You have such delightfully long arms, 
Mr. Hayward,” lisped a pretty Tittle maiden, 
who stood on tip-toe to reach a strip of 
plaited holly into his hand. 

Tom peered behind the pillar to see 
where to fasten the garland, placing his e 
close to the chink behind it and the wall.. 
Something glittered strangely in the dust in 
the little groove where the ornamental 
scrolls of the pillar were joined to the wall. 
Tom investigated the mystery, and picked 
up the serpent ring which was lost a year 
ago. He quietly placed it in his pocket, 
keeping his own counsel. How did it get 
into such a queer hiding-place? Did it 
come entangled in the foliage which was’ 
hanging above, and then drop into the 
groove 

An hour later Tom rang at the door of the 
tiny wooden house where Elsie had 
taken up her abode. What a contrast 
it was to the fine old mansion where she was 
born ! 

Elsie, herself, answered the summons, 
looking much the same that she did one 
year ago, only a little thinner and paler, and 
more dignified and womanly. Her face 
lighted when she recognized Tom, and the 
old bright, dimpled smile, which had en- 
slaved his heart in years gone by, made him 
welcome. Then as if she had forgotten her- 
self, a shade of dignity and coldness came 
over hermanner. But Tom would not be chill- 
ed by this, and taking the ring from his 

ket, he held it up for inspection, saying 
in a voice which fairly trembled with eager- 
ness, and with a face full of anxiety, — 

“Elsie, what would you have done with 
this ring if you had n't lost it?” 

“TI should have worn it aiways,” said 
Elsie, the picture of*bewilderment. . 
“But I saw it on the finger of that silly 

Leeds, myself.” 

“Yes,” said Elsie, “it was too large for 
me, I usually wore a smaller ring with it for 
a guard, but that night I sonal in a hurry 


and forgot the guard. It slipped from my 
finger, and Mr. Leeds picked it up, and 
placed it playfully upon his own finger. I 
did not allow him to wear it ten minutes, 
however.” 

“What a jealous fool I was,” groaned 
Tom. 
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“ Afterward I lost it from ~ finger 
again,” continued Elsie, who was blushing 
very much, “and I supposed that it was lost 
forever.” 

Tom explained how he had chanced to 
find it. 

“ Oh, yes, I remember having decorated 
two or three of the pillars, mounted on a 
step-ladder,” said she. “I remember, too, 
that I was obliged to reach into very small 
spaces, where in some places they stood 
ae against the wall, in order to fasten the 
wreaths, and it was as much as ever that I 
was able to get my hand into these spaces. 
I must have lost it then.” 

Tom was beginning to look eloquent ; 
but, before he was able to give vent to this 
eloquence, Elsie’s mother appeared on the 
scene. 

He did not leave the house until nearly 
midnight, and before he left, though the 
three conversed on indifferent subjects, a 
sort of understanding existed between him 
and his lady-love. 

On Christmas morning he placed another 
ring on Elsie’s finger, which meant more 
than did the ruby-eyed serpent, which had 
caused so much sorrow for both. Then 


they walked to church together. It was a 
bright, frosty morning. Bells were ringing, 
choirs chanting, even the very sunshine 
seemed to praise the Lord. 

“Last Christmas,” said Tom, “was the 
blackest and most wretched day I ever spent 
in my life, and I spent it in the train hurry- 
ing away from you, because I thought you 
cared for Leeds. Today is the brightest 
Christmas I ever spent thus far.” 

“J was just contrasting the two days in 
the same way,” laughed Elsiq “I expected 
that you would be at church, and would 
walk eal with me, and was so disappointed 
that you were not there that I heard neither 
choir nor sermon.” 

“I never knew what beautiful days were 
until I saw you,” said a high-pitched but 
aed tender masculine voice, just be- 

ind. 

And Tom and Elsie walked very slowly, 
in order to see what other radiantly happy 
couple were out that morning. Elsie’s eyes 
were sparkling with fun. 

“It is Mr. Leeds,” said she; “ and this is 
his seventh love affair, to my certain knowl- 
edge, since he took a freak to talk nonsense 
to me. 


WHERE HAST THOU FLOWN? 


BY ALICE B. BROWN. 


O bird of song, 
That came to me with summer’s birth, 
And sung till shadows dark and long 

Fell o’er the green and smiling earth? 


named for thee, 
And through the bright and sunny days 
thee, from yon cedar-tree, 
Pour forth thy sweet and blithesome lays. 
To win thy burst I often thought, 
But dared not on thy rights encroach ; 
So to the window food was brought, 
To tempt thee to a near 


With anxious T watched until 
My bird che 
Then, flitting to the window-sill, 
His hunger quickly sati 
Then, soaring to a maple near, 
His matchless son e me addressed, 
What gratitude those strains expressed ! 
Jackson, Missourt, NovemsBer, 1879. 


yas remained to gladden me 

ill Autumn came with stately tread, 

With crimson banners decked each tree, 
And over all her splendor shed. 


My songster seemed to droop, and oft 
ourn for the sweet, glad s 
Until at length he aloft 
To seek a more congenial clime. 


Where silvery songs trom myriad throats 
Ring through the groves of oran 

Perchance thy clear and dulcet notes 
Blend with the tropic air’s perfume. 


Though fairer scenes their charms impart, 
An oapeer skies above thee bend, 
Come to the true and loving heart 
That waits for thee, my tiny 


Bees ham within the ry te mouth, 
And songs are heard from every tree: 
From haunts within the sunny South, 
My mocking-bird, come back to me! 


“ Have I Done Well?” 


CHAPTER, I. 


te sunlight of a late summer morn- 
ing streams far and wide, and the glad 
earth, rejoicing in the brightness which has 
chased away a stormy night of wind and rain, 
smiles back a greeting. 

Although the waves, which all through the 
hours of darkness have been roaring and 
chafing on the wild coast of North Wales, 
refuse to be stilled at once, yet do the mighty 
breakers roll in with a slowly failing anger, 
even as, far away, the clouds still brooding 
darkly over the purple-shadowed monntains 
of Cardigan have hushed their thunder- 
voices, or only mutter now and then in low 
tones, as if the baffled Storm-King were re- 
calling his forces. 

The glorious sunshine is on everything ; 
and it even gives a greater erie to the 
picturesque little fishing-village of Cwm En- 
nys. It is reflected back, as in living, spark- 
ling points of light, from the wet slate-roofs 
Fen | the many angles of the quaint old gable- 
ended cottages; and it gleams like silver 
threads far up among the overhanging rocks, 
where innumerable rills and streamlets drip 
through dark masses of dank trailing moss, 
trickle musically amidst the shale, or leap 
flashing and quivering from crag to crag, to 
lose themselves in the sea. 

In the brightness of the morning even the 
old Castle crowning the cliffs, watching, as 
it has watched for many centuries, over the 
village beneath, seems to lose much of the 
sternness of its outline; for the sun dwells 
with a soft radiance on the gray weather- 
beaten walls, and on the time-worn terraces 
leading down to sloping beds of many- 
colored blossoms, where was once the moat, 
and, finding its way through the twining pas- 
sion-flower which clusters round the deeply 
embrasured casements, peeps shyly, almost 
timidly, into a luxurious morning-room, as if 
sharing the local veneration and respect, 
and appears to grow abashed at finding it- 
self in the presence of Lady Mayteland. 
For she had the reputation of being very 
stern and haughty, this mistress of Castle 
Ennys ; and truly there are certain firm lines 
about her sensitive lips and a latent slumber- 
ing look of pride in the clear gray eyes which 
would show it not wholly undeserved. But 
the sun seems to linger lovingly on other 
things than these. It shows a face with 
which time has dealt very tenderly. For, 
although her hair — turned back in a very 


“HAVE I DONE WELL?” 


BY MISS FANNY FRANCIS. 


old-fashioned style from the broad forehead 
— is white as snow, it is still luxuriant, fine, 
and soft. The pure pink-and-white of her 
complexion is as fresh as when, fifty years 
ago, she was a reigning belle, and mingled 
with the calm statuesque repose — the re- 
se of birth and breeding — which is seen 
in each feature is a gentle kindness of heart, 
which age and a full share of this world’s 
trials and sorrows have no power to efface. 

The only other occupant of the room pre- 
sents a beauty of afar different type, the 
beauty of moe womanhood. But perhaps 
even her young life has not been free from 
care, for her clearly penciled beautiful face 
wears a gravity hardly befitting the twenty- 
one years which have passed over it. She 
is attired in a morning-robe of some soft 
material, which falls about her slight figure 
in — folds, its quiet gray harmonizing 
well with her delicate complexion and deep- 
blue eyes. Her tresses, of the sunniest 
brown, golden in light, are confined — if any- 
thing can confine their rippling luxuriance — 
with a knot of pink ribbon, and bows of the 
same secure bits of choice iace which go to 
make up collar and cuffs; and these last are 
hardly whiter or purer than the shapely little 

hands which are busy turning out the con- 
tents of the post-bag and sorting the letters, 
which is one of her duties, for Magdalen 
Dayrell is “ companion ” to Lady Mayteland. 

“T must trespass on your kindness this 
morning, my dear,” says the mistress of Cas- 
tle Ennys, “ and ask you to read them to me, 
for my eyes feel dim and heavy. I fear that 
you have a rather wearisome task. Surely 
there are more letters than we usually get.” 

“ Perhaps there are a few extra,” answers 
the girl, as she opens and glances at one or 
two of the nearest; “but ” — with a little 
smile — “ they seem inclined to make it up 
in brevity. So far, at all events, they are 
short and unimportant.” 

Notall unimportant! Some of the letters 
show scratchy superscriptions emanating 
from various fashionable correspondents, 
others are unmistakable business epistles, 
for Lady Mayteland is her own steward. 
But here is one at the sight of which a 
heighened color comes to the girl’s cheeks. 

It is addressed in a bold masculine hand to 
Lady Mayteland, and on its seal is the family 
crest, a heart transfixed byaspear. It bears 
a marked difference from its fellows, this 
letter. And perhaps that is why, her fingers 


trembling as she seems to touch it with a 
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caressing tenderness, it is placed apart from 
all the rest, and so left to the last. 

By degrees the various other letters are 
disposed of, and now this is the only one left. 

“O Miss Dayrell, my dear child, how 
unkind you are!” exclaims Lady Mayteland, 
—and love aids her vision, for she recog- 
nizes the writing at a glance. “ How cruel 
of you to keep this to the last! It is from 
my son, my Lawrence! No, my dear,” —for 
the girl sought to give it to her unopened 
“TI must trouble you to read it tome; and 
quickly, please.” 

Lady Mayteland's tone is full of fond impa- 
tience; for this cherished son— the onl 
one spared to her — almost the only tie whic 
her seventy years of life have failed to sever 
— is the very idol of her heart. 

Thus adjured, Magdalen can only com- 
ply ; so striving hard to still a certain trem- 
or which will make itself heard in her voice, 
she obeys and reads. But she gets no far- 
ther than the first few sentences, and then 
her tongue fails her, the paper quivers re- 
sponsively in her trembling fingers, and the 
burning blush, which for just an instant has 
flushed up over neck and cheek and brow, 
dies away and leaves her very pale. 

“ Lady Mayteland, pardon me; I cannot, 
may not read you this. It relates to—I 
dare not tell you what. I pray you take it in 
your own hands.” 

Her ladyship looks up in astonishment, 
and receives the letter, which the girl, never 
raising her eyes, extends to her. 

“Why, Miss Dayrell, what ails you?” 
and there is a tinge of asperity in her voice. 
“Are you ill? You look as scared as if 
there were a ghost in the envelope. Why 
should you not readit tome? My dear boy 
writes no secrets. He never had aught to 
conceal from me, from you, or the 
world.” 

Magdalen Dayrell makes no met. A mo. 
ment she sits mute and pallid, and then rises 
to move noiselessly from the room. But her 
ladyship speaks again. Is it only a fancy, or 
has the voice that arrests her departure taken 
a harder, colder ring? The words were 
courteous enough; but yet they sounded 
like a mandate which there is no disobeying. 

“ Excuse me, Miss Dayrell; but 1 must 
request you to remain here.” 

Still silent, Magdalen resumes the seat 
which she had quitted. She ventures once 
or twice to glance across the table ; but in 
the immovable, inscrutable face opposite she 
can decipher nothing,— nothing either to 
hope or fear. 

The letter is finished. To the girl waiting 
there, as one who waits to hear her doom, it 
seems anage. Butat last the letter is pe- 


rused ; and still Lady Mayteland makes no 
sign. Whatever emotions it may have ex- 
cited in her mind, her face is too thoroughly 


under control to show. With faltering hand 
she lays the note down, and then speaks. 

* Miss Dayrell, I was hasty just now. I 
said that my son, Sir Lawrence Mayteland, 
had no secrets; and here he confesses one, 
—one which had better not have been told, 
should never have existed. I need not 
ask you if you know the contents of this let- 
ter,” — and her hand points almost contempt- 
uously to the foldéd sheet. “ Your agitation, 
your refusal to read it, render that unneces- 
sary. My only son, the heir to Castle En- 
nys and sole representative of its ancient 
line, tells me here of his love, which has 
been concealed until now, and asks my con- 
cent to make you his wife. What answer do 
you think must be mine?” 

“ Lady a I entreat you, spare me 

our reproaches. You ask a question that I 
Love never dared put to myself. I can plead 
no excuse for the affection which has sprun 
up betweenus. I will only say that I do love 
him, truly, fondly, even as he loves me; and 
I ask you, for his sake, if not for mine, to 
be merciful to us both.” 

“ You talk of love, Miss Dayrell,” rejoins 
the mistress of Castle Ennys, in cold meas- 
ured accents, “as if life had no other claim 
upon us. Love may be all-sufficing for 
you; but those born of such lineage as ours 
have to consider further.” 

“I know it,” answers Magdalen,—“I 
know it well. I donot profess to be Sir Law- 
rence’s equal in birth or fortune; although I 
also, Lady Mayteland,” — with a slight tinge 
of pride trembling in her voice,— “have an 
ancestry for which I need notblush. I have 
dreaded to hear such words as these, have 
dreaded the awakening from what has been 
a happy dream ; yet sometimes I have dared 
to hope for the sake of the love which you 
bear him you would let your heart plead for 
him, and not thwart this his fondest wish.” 

“I cannot thwart him, Miss Dayrell,” an- 
swers her ladyship, to all appearance to- 
tally wonseved. “Sir Lawrence is thirty 
years of age, and free to act as he will. He 
can marry you tomorrow, if it so please him. 
But these estates are not entailed: they are 
mine, to dispose of at my pleasure; and it 
is in my power to disinherit him.” 

“ You would not do that,” says the girl, 
almost boldly, “surely not? And yet I do 
not know,” glancing hopelessly at the re- 
lentless face before her. “ But at least you 
will do me the justice to believe that it would 
not influence me. It was not his wealth that 
won myheart. In riches or poverty, I would 
die to serve him!” 

“ Are these only idle words?” rejoins La- 
dy Mayteland. “You can serve him by 
putting an end to this folly, by giving him 
up. 

Mi Never!” said the girl firmly. “1 am his 
when he chooses to claim me. I have given 
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him my promise ; and, although I may not 
have the pride of your old race, at least I 
have so much that I will not fly from my 
given word. You are his mother. It is for 
you to reason with him if you will on the 
rash folly which would espouse a friendless, 

nniless bride ; and then, if he sees fit to 
et me go, I will not murmur; he shall see 
me no more.” 

“ But if I can show you that it is your du- 
ty,” returned the other, —“if I can prove 
tha you love him tenfold more dearly ‘in 

iving him up than you ever could in being 
fis wife ?” 

“ Why, then, Lady Mayteland, though my 
heart break, let your will be done. Coldand 
merciless though you may be, you shall not 
have to complain of Magdalen Dayrell.” 

“ Listen to me, Miss Dayrell. You have 
called me cold and merciless. Be it so. 
Now hear the truth. The sacrifice 1 ask of 

ou, of him, is not for me; it is for the sake 
of the old line from which he is desended, 
a line which should be as dear to his heart as 
mine. The estates and revenues of Castle 
Ennys are really little more than the name, 
so impoverished are they, and have been so 
for generations. My father was extravagant, 
—so was his father before him; and it has 
been the hope of my life to see the old house 
once again restored to its former glory. It 
* was my earliest, fondest dream ; and for this 

I sacrificed myself —alas, how new arn ! 
Magdalen Dayrell, I loved as passionately, 
as fondly as you. But he, the king of m 

oung heart, was r, and so we parted. 
Yt was my act; and, although everything has 
one against me, were it to do again, I would 
oit. I married Sir John Mayteland. It was 
not his baronet’s title which allured me; to 
be an Ennys of Castle Ennys was proud 
enough distinction. But his wealth was to 
bring back the splendor so long departed ; 
and, alas for all my vision! it brought only 
fresh troubles. Fortune was against me. 
One disaster followed another, until the 
money for which I had bartered myself was 
a thing of the past. Sir John meta soldier’s 
death in the Crimea. One by one my child- 
ren were taken from me; and now my last- 
born, my only one left, is almost penniless. 
It is my only hope that he may marry well; 
the only wish remaining to my life, the only 
rayer which I have left to offer, that he may 
be prosperous and happy. I know his im- 
tuous nature. He would keep his word, 
eedless of all consequences, until too late. 
It rests with you to condemn him to a life 
of poverty. It rests in your power to show 
mercy to him, to me. I would kneel to you, 
could it avail, and ask you to save him de- 
spite himself. 1 will not plead for my own 
gray hairs, although I have seen so many, 
many troubles.” 
Lady Mayteland’s words finished with a 


long weary sigh, — the sigh of a heart which 
has seen much sorrow. Her face is bent 
upon her hands, and so she waits. 

She does not wait long. The voice is so 
low as hardly to be audible, yet it is firm in 
its resolve. 

“ Lady Mayteland, you have conquered. 
For his sake I relinquish this brightest 
dream of my life.” 

Lady Mayteland lifts her head, and tears 
are shining in her eyes. 

“1 thank you for all this; I would bless 
you a thousand times.” 

“No, no: do not thank me. It is my duty; 
but it is hard, very hard. I must leave here 
now, at once, before he returns. Oh, let 
him think kindly of me, for 1 may not see 
him again, ever again. I could not meet 
him face to face; I could not tell him this. 
It would kill me.” 


CHAPTER II, 


AGDALEN DAYRELL has said her 

last farewell to Castle Ennys. A 

sharp turn of the mountain road cuts off its 

gray old tower from her view, and nothing 

is left to remind her of this, her home of 

three years, but a wreath of blue smoke 

curling from the village hidden in the gorge 
beneath. 

The open carriage which is conveying her 
to the station rolls easily along. The very 
horses seem to rejoice in the pure sweet air, 
which brings with it a scent which she will 
never forget, of the bracken and heather, and 
many flowers, mingled with the odor of burn- 
ing peat from the cottages far up amidst the 
mountains, On the one hand is a precipice, 
at the foot of which the blue sea is dancing 
merrily ; and on the landward side rise up 
the everlasting hills. Crested with wavin 
ferns and nodding fox-gloves, patches o 
bright verdant moss with the granite rock, 
and here and there glowing with the glory of 
the blooming gorge, they rise up tier upon 
tier, the stairway of giants, leading far away 
to where the purple shadow of mighty Cader 
closes such a scene as but a few short hours 
ago would have thrilled the sense of her 
who now sees it. Fora gloom has blotted 
out even the charm which nature ever wears 
in these wild solitudes. By the side of the 
carriage runs a collie dog, a favorite of the 
heir of Castle Dennys, and Magdalen’s com- 
panion in many a mountain climb, in manya 
ramble on the rock-strewn beach. He returns 
every now and then from short excursions on 
his own account amidst the ferns, seeming to 
wonder at the girl’s apathy, to ask with pleas- 
ing eyes for some recognition. 

resently there appears in the distance a 
tall man in a loose gray suit, approaching 
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with easy, 
whom the 


of welcome, and then scampers 
him. 


fleeing to escape — here now! 
Yes. 


side. 
He has not noticed the traveling-trunks 


he assigns a far different motive for her jour- 


ney, for he says, — 


“What, little one, coming to meet me? 
How good of you, my Magdalen! You had 
was afraid it was 


my letter then, after all ? 
too late.” 
letter?” she murmurs in surprise. 
Yes. 


in the world, I could not rest in London. 


I was coming today. 


id not tell my mother long 
son, afraid to speak! But 


never stand in the way of my happiness. 
That you are here is sufficient answer to all 
my doubts and fears. My own — my own at 
last!” 

As he speaks, all heedless of the presence 
of Evans, who, discreet old servitor as he is, 
sees nothing but the horses, he draws her 
to him. 

“ My darling, why so silent ?” he whispers. 
Ah, the time is come to speak, — to face 
this stern reality! Gently she shrinks from 
his enfolding clasp. 

“ Sir Lawrence,” — and the words are very 
low, almost inaudible, —“ we have had no let- 
ter save the one of yesterday; and I—I 
was not coming to meet you.” 

“* Sir Lawrence !’” he echoes. Why, 
Magdalen, what does this mean?” 

“Yes,” she answers; “ you are — you 
must be Sir Lawrence to me, now and for- 
ever. We have both been very rash, very 
silly, and our folly mustend. I have dreamt 
a Roar dream, a dream, the recollec- 
tion of which shall lighten the life before me ; 
but it can be nothing more.” 

“ Nothing more!” he repeats, and there 
is a.world of pain and sorrow in his tone. 

“ Magdalen,” with impetuous eagerness, 
“you love me! Look me in the face and 
say that you do not, and you are free, free 
as air! No, darling, you canazot. You are 
mine, my own. I have your promise, and I 
will not let you go. I see what itis,” he goes 


sag rapid strides, at sight of 
og utters a low and joyous note 


to greet 
Sir Lawrence Mayteland — he that she is 


A few seconds more, and they meet, 
and, with a laughing answer to the driver’s 
exclamation of surprise, and a brief “ All 
right, Evans, —you need not pull up,” he 
leaps lightly into the vehicle, and is by her 


After I had written to my mother 
for her consent to make me the happiest man 
I 
pined for the mountains and the dear one who 
dwelt amongst them, and I wrote again to say 
I blamed myself,” he 
s on, in the fullness of his heart, “ that I 
e. I,asoldier’s 

knew that she 
entertained other views and I feared that 
she would makea bother, although I was 
sure, as I have often told you, that she would 


on, for she cannot find words to speak ; “ my 
mother has been making all sorts of objec- 
tions, and 

“ No,” the girl interrupted him firmly, res- 
olutely : “ Lady Mayteland has done her duty, 
and shown me mine. She has explained to 
me circumstances which I did not know be- 
fore. It is for you, Sir Lawrence, to ma 
in your own sphere, to restore the failing rev. 
enues of your own line, to seek one by birth 
and fortune more fitting "— 

“ To barter myself for a lot of money!” 
he breaks in, with a scornful indignation. 
“ Magdalen, do you think I will do that? 
In your pure heart can you advise it?” 

“It is not for me to advise,” she answers 
hurriedly. Her strength is failing, is being 
subdued by his fond persistency. “ But one 
thing I know; I may not bean obstacle to 

our welfare. Iam leaving, as you see” — 

er trembling hand points to the luggage — 
“Cwn Ennys forever. You cannot shake my 
resolution; but you can give me greater 
pain than even cruel fate has meted out to 
me. I ask you to spare me; I pray you to 
let me go in peace, and to forget me.” 

“You ask an impossibility,” rejoins Sir 
Lawrence bitterly, “and you knowit. I can- 
not forget you; I would not if I could. I 
will not let you go. I shall win my mother’s 
consent, and then ” — 

“Then, Sir Lawrence, I would not be 
your wife.” 

“ Magdalen, unsay those words; or are 
you false to every promise which you have 
given?” Something more than baffled love 
is speaking now. A reckless anger is risin 
in his breast. “ My mother has explained, 
you say, and you have found the estates of 
Castle Ennys not what you believed them.” 

The enapicion brings the warm blood 
to her pallid face ; but she answers him with 
a calm rebuking dignity. 

“Sir Lawrence Mayteland, this is un- 
worthy of you. But you do not mean it. 
At least let me think well of you to the end.” 
“Ido not mean it,” he replies, in quick 
contrition. “I ask your pardon, Magdalen, 
—I cannot say ‘ Miss Dayrell.’ But you 
are hard upon me. Your pride is greater 
than mine ; and. led by it, you make my po- 
sition my greatest woe. I wish that I had 
never been born torank andname. I would 
sink it all, and work to win if such were 
possible. O Magdalen, my Magdalen no 
more! If I had to toil for my living, would 
you not change to me?” 

“ Once more, Sir Lawrence,” she murmurs 
wearily, “I ask you to spare me. What 


; 


boots it to speculate on what may never 
be ? ” 

They are at the station now; they have 
approached it unnoticed, and suddenly the 
carriage stops. Many eyes are on them, for 
both are well known ; and such leave-taking 
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as is left them must perforce be cold and 
formal. Only the faithful dog rises superior 
to the conventionalities of life, and his cold 
nose seeks one last caress from a hand as 
chill. 

“Good-by, Nero, — -by, faithful old 
friend !” 

And a tear falls upon his shaggy forehead. 

This is Magdalen’s last farewell to Cwm 
Ennys; and, as the train glides forth and 
bears her away, while she sinks back weari- 
ly in the carriage, thankful that she is alone, 
the thought comes unbidden, not to be 
chased away, “ Have I condemned him to 
misery like my own?” and witha sigh, she 
moans, — 

“QO love, have I done well?” 


CHAPTER III. 


66 ELL, Miss Dayrell, I have to con- 

— you, and I do so most 

heartily.. Whatever this deceased uncle of 
urs has left is yours indisputably.” 

And Mr. Honeywell, a gentleman who 

ts his living, and a very good living too, 

y discovering the heirs to unclaimed estates, 
gazes blandly at his client with the air of a 
man who entertains no doubt of his state- 
ment. 

“ Are you sure — quite—that there is no 
mistake ? I seems all so strange to me” — 

“ That you find it difficult to realize your 
good fortune,” interrupts Mr. Honeywell. 

You differ there from most of my clients. 
As a rule they are over-sanguine. But, my 
dear young lady, the Court of Chancery 
does not make mistakes. Your claim is 

roved and admitted. If it will make the 

t more clear to you I shall be honored if 
you will allow me to advance you any sum in 
moderation. As a cautious old ot oa he 
adds, with a smile, “ should I be like y to of- 
fer that on anything but a certainty?” 

“T suppose not,” aaswers Magdalen, also 
smiling ; “and with many thanks | will avail 
myself of your kindness. Nota very large 
amount,” she continues timidly, for Mr. 
Honeywell produces a portentous-looking 
cheque-book. “If you can oblige me so far, 
I would rather have gold. They will hard- 
ly take a cheque from a stranger; and on 
my way home I want to purchase one or 
two water-color drawings which have taken 
my fancy.” 

“I can accommodate you with pleasure, 
if what I have will suffice for your needs,” 
and Mr. Honeywell lays a few sovereigns 
before her “Pardon me if I offer you one 
word of advice,” glancing out at a* thick, 
rainy fog brooding darkly over the London 
streets, and lending an ee to a dull 
January day. “ his is hardly the light I 


would recommend in which to select works 
of art.” 

“Thank you,” answers Magdalen, “ but I 
know these very well. I have gazed through 
the window and longed for them so many 
times on my way home lately that I know 
every line and tint they bear; and I think I 
will say good-morning now, for I am really 
impatient to make them mine.” 

“Will you let my clerk call a cab for 
you?” inquires Mr. Honeywell, as he es- 
corts her to the door with a polite respect 
such as this busy practitioner rarely extends 
to a save the wealthier portion of his 
clientele, though perhaps the girl’s beauty 
has won upon him. “I think you had bet- 
ter ; the fog grows denser each minute.” 

“Oh, no,” she answers, laughing lightly. 
“I have always been used to walk; I must 
not be prodigal, and dissipate this fortune 
of mine all at once.” 

And, tendering her shapely little hand, 
— Dayrell steps forth from the of- 

ce. 

It is a foggy. So dim and indis- 
tinct is every object that she might easily 
miss her way; but Magdalen is Tocceniag 
familiarized with London. Through sum- 
mer sun and wintry rain she has paced its 
streets alone, gaining her living by teaching 
music since, nearly eighteen months ago, 
she left Cwm Ennys. 

Time, that merciful healer of sorrows, 
has been kind to Magdalen. The wild, de- 
spairing anguish of her parting has died 
away. But the hero of her young life is as 
dear to her as ever; for such love as hers, 
once given, is not to be recalled; and, though 
she may think of it in the still hours of the 
night, —though often enough it comes to 
her in dreams, — she has schooled herself in 
waking moments to know it for what it 
must be,—only a tender memory. Doubt- 
less he is well and happy and prosperous. 
She hopes so. She prays so. Perhaps 
he has done her bidding, and learned to for- 
get her; she tries to hope that, too. But in 
all this time she has heard no word, has 
seen no sign, of Sir Lawrence Mayteland. 

Through the lowering fog Magdalen pur- 
sues her way. The treasures that she cov- 
ets are not gone. The two small, water- - 
color sketches occupy their accustomed 
corner; and, though the glass of the shop- 
window is blurred and dim, although, as she 
said just now, she knows them heart, 
perforce she must pause for one look ere 
she enters. The pair of small pictures are 
of no superlative merit, nevertheless they 
show that whoever painted them lacked not 
an artist’s soul. They represent rocky - 
coast-scenes. In one the sea lies smooth 
and fair beneath a sunset sky, of which the 

low spreads fan-like far up to the zenith 
ingers upon the summit of the cliffs, and 
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glitters in living gold where the tide rolls 
quietly on the sands. The other is stern 
and dark; great masses of storm-cloud, jag- 

d and torn, are flying before the wind, and 

e cruel ocean is throwing up its crested 
waves, raging in whitened foam, amongst 
the rocks. One sickly oo of light breaks 
through the gloom and falls on two figures 
in the foreground,—a man, with his arm 
thrown around his companion, as if he 
he would shield her from the tempest, or 
the keen, blue flash of the lightning which, 
quivering low on the horizon, leaps down- 
ward to the sea. 

Magdalen gazes long and earnestly, so 
earnestly that she notices not a man who, 

emerging from the shop, is about to pass 
her in the fog, but that a collie dog which 
accompanies him makes a dead stop, and is 
on the point of plucking her dress, when 
his master, standing now silently by her side, 
restrains him, 

Is it sa tancy? Surely she knows these 
places? Can she not recall a scene like this 
on the wild coast of Cwm Ennys? Swift as 
the lightning flash it all comes back. 
Again she hears the words of love uttered 
then, as, handin hand, together they watch- 
ed the storm,—words uttered amidst the 
weird harmony of the wind and the chafing 
waves. And he who spoke them stands 
near her now, for, as she turns with a weary 
sigh, Magdalen is face to face with Sir Law- 
rence Mayteland. 

For an instant she s in startled sur- 
prise, whilst a thousand conflicting emotions 
seem to thrill her inmost being. __. 

“ Sir Lawrence Mayteland! You here!” 

“I am here,” he answers gravely, “ but 
not as Sir Lawrence. I never would be that 
to you, Magdalen; and now I am Sir Law- 
rence to none.” 

He has taken her hand, and still holds it 
all trembling in his grasp. She sees the 
same kindly face as of yore, but it is older- 
looking, more careworn than she remembers 
it; the eyes which seek hers, however, bear 
the same undying love which time and sep- 
aration have in no way changed. 

“Not Sir Lawrence ?” she echoes. 
do not understand your meaning.” 

“You do not?” he rejoins. “Is it possi- 
ble that you have not heard of my down- 
fall ? ” 

“Your downfall!”—and painfully the 

irl utters the words. “ I have heard noth- 
ing. How should 1? You and yours are 
far removed from me, — too far for any news 
to reach my lonely life.” 

“I ask pardon,” he answers, — “ pardon 
. for my egotism. I thought in my pride that 
all the world must know that Castle Ennys 
is ours no longer. We are ruined, Magda- 
Jen. My mother has a small, a very small 


“y 


living: with her here in London, trying, by 
such talents as Heaven has bestowed upon 
me, to win my bread as an artist. To retain 
my title, to be a baronet without a penny, 
was worse than folly; so I am simple ‘ Me 
Lawrence.’ The name is in the corner of 
that poor production of my genius, which 
you have made me conceited by admiring.” 

“Is that your work?” asks Magdalen; 
and in her pride of heart at his skill —a 
pride the more unreasonable seeing that 
they are parted forever — she does not even 
deplore his loss of home and fortune. “I 
never dreamt of this, — never noticed the 
name; and yet I might have known” — 

“ That only my transcendent genius could 
accomplish such marvels. And so you con- 
templated purchasing them ? ” 

“I did,” she answers simply, 
ing to do so now.” 

e had asked the question laughingly, 
In truth, in her plain, quiet gray attire, 
alone, on foot in the dull gloom of the Lon- 
don streets, Magdalen does not look much 
like a patron of art. But now a bright flush 
comes into his face; and, making no reply, 
he disappears into the shop. 

When he comes forth again, it is with the 
two coveted sketches, neatly papered; and, 
without a word, he places them in her hands, 

It is the girl’s turn to blush now, and she 
does most vividly. 

“ Sir Lawrence, you have bought these?” 
“Not quite,” he laughs, They were my 
own, placed there by me on sale.’ 

“Tt is ver goes of you,” she falters, — 
and, in her delicacy, she is at loss for what 
she wishes to say, —“ but, if you please — 
do not be offended —I must not accept 
them so. I can pay for them; and, if you 
are — if you are ” — 

“Poor,” he supplies, —“which I am, 
a sagas — poor as Job in the very lowest 
of his memorable reverses. Is that an 
reason why I should not have this pleasure 
Come, if the turn of fortune’s wheel has 
made you a capitalist,” — with something of 
his dearly remembered, old mocking smile, 
— “be generous to one less happy, and be- 
grudge him not this luxury.” 

In his presence, within hearing of his 
voice, the old, long-buried love comes back, 
thrilling her heart as in those by-gone days 
of which the sketches mutely remind her. 
She cannot find words to speak, but bows 
her head in silent acceptance of his gift. 
Then Sir Lawrence takes the parcel again 
from her hand. 

“You must not let me burden you with 
them,” he says ; “rather suffer me to carry 
them home for you. Yes, Magdalen,” — 
giving her no time to interrupt him, —“I 
am going to see you home, to lose sight of 
you no more. I have searched for you long 


“Tam go 


annuity remaining from the crash; and I am 


and vainly. I was mad to let you leave me. 
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In spite of my mother’s pride, in spite of 
your cruel words, in spite of everything, I 
should have clung to you, and, daring all the 
world, have held you to myself. O Magda- 
len darling, my or at last we stand 
equal! Long ago I asked, if it were my lot 
to earn my bread by the work of my hands, 
whether you would bless my life. The 
question fas never been answered. And 
now I ask it once again.” 

It is answered now, but not in words. 
Looking at the blushing face before him, he 
reads his reply in the eyes which, shyly 
averted from his ardent gaze, are beaming 
with trust and love. 

For a moment Magdalen is silent. 

“Your mother, — Lady Mayteland. Have 
you forgotten her, Sir Lawrence?” she 
whispers at length. 

“1 have not forgotten her,” he answers. 
“But her opposition exists no longer. It 
has gone with the pride which has been 
humbled to the dust. My mother, in her 

at love for me, has schemed and plar.ned 
and plotted in vain. With our downfall all 
hope of the brilliant alliance which she cov- 
eted has vanished. I am alone in the 
world, with only this one friend still left,” — 
and for a moment his hand rests lightly on 
the head of his faithful dog, — “ yet I hope 
to win that which in those days I missed. 
It is in your power to grant it ; and, having 
it, I can let the old life go without a pang. 
It is happiness, Magdalen, — the happiness 
of calling you mine.’ 

“Then, Lawrence, be it so; for you are 
dearer to me nowa thousand times than in 
the hour of your te If I can make 
sig life happy, I ask no other mission in 

e world.” 

They are walking together now, side by 
side through the London streets, as side by 
side they wandered long ago, when the 
winds moaned and the waves chafed rest- 
lessly on the wild Welsh coast; and the 
faithful collie, their companion then, as now, 
brings up the rear, carrying his head — 
ly, as if conscious of the part which he has 
played. Business men, absorbed in money- 
getting, jostle against them. Surly way- 

rers, rendered morose by the weather, 
push them, and then tyrn to vr them 
with aggrieved astonishment. hat right 
have people to smile and look happy, as if 
summer sunshine flooded the land, on a 
. dreary, wretched day like this? 

But there is a summer of the heart; and 
in its radiance is no place for doubt or pov- 
erty or trouble. All heedless of the mire 


beneath their feet, all heedless of the lower- 
ing sky above, through the chill mist and 
enshrouding fog, in a great peace of love 
and joy, Magdalen and Sir Lawrence wend 
their way together. 


CHAPTER IV. 


NCE more in North Wales, away from 
the smoke and dirt and turmoil of busy 
London, far away, where the blue waves are 
dancing merrily on the beach at Abermaw. 
It is yo vem morning, and under its influ- 
ence nature seems to grow glad. Even 
the host of the Glendower Arms whistles 
gayly to himself as he scans the items in his 
day-book. Well frequented as his house 
may be in the tourist season, it does not of- 
ten see such good customers in the early 
spring ; and the bill which he is making out 
is rather a heavy one, quite independent of 
the percentage which will be put on in ac 
knowledgment of the fact that the Glendow- 
er Arms does not entertain baronets every 
day, — for this account is to be rendered to 
Sir Lawrence Mayteland. 

The owner of this title, who, in deference 
to his wife’s wish, has resumed it, at all 
events for their bridal tour, is above in the 
best apartment which the house can offer, 
gazing forth from the window. It is a 
charming scene which lies before him, and 
his eyes feast themselves upon it with an 
artist's fervor. There is the quaint, old- 
fashioned, irregularly built town, almost in- 
nocent, excepting in its more modern por- 
tions, of anything which may be termed a 
Street, its houses jumbled together in pict- 
uresque confusion, and rising tier above tier 
amidst the wooded — of a spur of the 
Diphwys range. In front is a low-lying 
heap of sand-hills, golden in the spring sun- 
light, through which the railway winds 
along. Then comes the calm, blue sea, 
melting away to where Bardsey Island 
shows, a dim, gray speck, on the horizon, 
and a hazy outline marks the mountains of 
Carnarvon. 

Sir Lawren es long in rapt contem- 
plation. At length, with something almost 
like a sigh, he turns from the casement to 
— Magdalen is seated by the breakfast- 
table. 

“So this is our last day,” he says, — 
“our last day in fair Wales; the end of 
our honeymoon, the end of idle pleasure. 
Tomorrow come London and work.” 

Magdalen rises from her chair; and, as 
she stands by his side, his arm draws her 
closely to him, until her shapely little head 
is on his breast. Resting there, and resting 
as if there were no dearer spot on earth, 
she looks up into his face with a bright win- 
some smile, and whispers, — 

“ Lawrence, you do not repent the life 
which is before you? If you had married 
wealth ” — 

“I did marry wealth,” he interrupts, — 
and his kisses are warm upon her brow and 
hair, —“ the wealth of a true, faithful heart. 
What prize has the world to offer that I 
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could weigh against you, my own dear wife ? 

My poverty has brought with it a greatest 

blessing ; and now my only thought of rich- 

es is for your sake, darling. These few 

weeks have been a happy, blissful time, the 

poetry of existence, and before us is the 
ose of the future. Do you not fear it, 
agdalen?” 

“I fear nothing with you, my Lawrence.” 

And the loving, trustful = upturned to 
his are far more eloquent than many words. 

“ Not even the expense of this our “nem 
honeymoon ?” he asks, smiling. “My little 
one, you do not know what hotel bills are.” 

“Neither do I care,” she says, with a 
pretty petulance. “It is only for once in 
our lives. Hush,—not another word!” 
And a tiny hand seals his lips. “ Remem- 
ber our compact. I have a small sum at my 
disposal, and it must pay for this.” 

“ My darling,” he expostulates, “that may 
not be. I know you made me promise to 
gratify some romantic whim ; but this would 
swallow all your little savings and leave you 
in debt besides.” 

“ You are quite ignorant of what you term 
my ‘savings,’” she rejoinsdemurely. “ Per- 
haps I am possessed of much more than you 
fancy. At all events they will suffice ; and,” 
—with a glad light shining in her face, — 
“what is mine is yours. It is only a whim 
as you say; then let me enjoy it. You 
must! I hold you to your word, and will 
not release you. Mine the expense, and 
mine the programme of each day. And 
now ”— drawing down his head a little, and 
standing on tip-toe to meet it—“this is 
what I Rove planned for our last trip.” 

“ Ah, no, — not there, Magdalen! ” — for 
her whispered words bring a pained, dis- 
tressed look to his face. “ I have let it all 


. I do not repine, do not grieve for it, 
But I may not trust myself to look again on 


Cwm Ennys.” 

“ My love, my love,”—and Magdalen’s 
voice is very tender and gentle, — “ bear 
with me, and do not refuse this, my wish. 
I long to see the dear old place, to see it 
with you once again. I want you to remem- 
ber it, not as the scene of your fallen for- 
tunes. Forget all that, and think only of 
the loss borne with fortitude and patience, 
—the loss which made you a courageous, 
self-reliant man. Nay, one word,” — when 
he tries to speak ; “1 have a purpose in this. 
I may not tell you more; but no pang shall 
be ass today, Lawrence. Will you trust 
me ” 


“Be it so,” he answers in simple faith. 
“TI do your bidding here or elsewhere, when 
you will, Whatever you do is good in + 4 
sight ; and, darling, I would trust you wit 
my life.” 

“And if I had ever had a secret from 
you,” whispers Magdalen, gazing into his 


with her own pleading eyes, “a_ secret 
which I have guarded so carefully that you 
have never even dreamed of it, could you 
forgive me?” 

“ My little one,” is his fond answer, “ what 


secret could you have from me, your hus- 
band? What could you do for which I 
should not love and treasure you? I know 
not what plots you have been hatching; but 
your serious, small face is full of mysteries 
and surprises.” 

Magdalen laughs gayly as she releases 
herself from his arms. 

“For once, Lawrence, you are right. 
This is to be a day of surprises and plots. 
Behold! That carriage” — pointing through 
the window —“ is to take us to Cwm Ennys. 
I ordered it, for I was sure of your consent. 
There is surprise the first.” 

It is a handsome equipage which awaits 
them; but that need excite no wonder. 
The Glendower Arms, when put to it, can 
do things in very good style: but the driver 
hardly looks like an hotel servitor; and, 
when he touches his hat with a smiling, fa- 
miliar respect, Sir Lawrence Mayteland sees 
the face of Evans, the coachman for many 
years at Cwm Ennys. 

“Well, that is a surprise!” laughs the 
baronet. “I am glad he has found a good 
place. He looks sleek and well as ever. 
Those horses too” — viewing their points 
with a critical eye—‘“must gladden his 
heart to drive. In our most flourishing days 
we could not show a better pair. They are 
almost too good for these mountain roads, 
and such a long journey as is before us.” 

Magdalen makes no answer. In silence 
she seats herself by his side ; and so they 
drive away. 

It is a long journey, as Sir Lawrence says. 
The road “ winds devious” for many miles, 
up and down, through deep, shadowy 
gorges, past towering hills, from the storm- 
shattered, fantastic pinnacles of which the 
yet lingering mist-wreaths are lazily floatin 
away, — now climbing some mountain bluff, 
the granite ridges of which stand out bold 
and sharp, whilst far above the green turf is 
scattered over with y boulders, quaint 
relics of the age of ice, amidst which the 
sheep are quietly feeding; now skirting 
the margin of thé shore, where the blue 
waves are dancing beneath to the rhythm of 
their own low music. 

And now they are on the same road where 
— it seems so long ago— Magdalen took 
a tearful farewell of hope and happiness. 

A sharp turn past this tree-covered crag, 
and there, sloping downward to the sea, is 
the well-remembered little village, and _ris- 
ing above it, fair in the spring sunlight, are 
the gray towers of Castle Ennys. 

Sir Lawrence Matyeland has leant back 
in the carriage. A ruined man, he wishes 
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to avoid recognition in this the scene of his 
past prosperity. Itisavain hope. Surely 
the entire population are thronging the 
streets today! And, as the new-comers 
drive through all the picturesque confusion 
of the place, a ringing cheer from many 
hearty honest throats swell in the air, and is 
repeated again and again, echoed and re- 
echoed from cliff to cliff, untilit dies away 
far out at sea. 

“ Magdalen, what does this mean?” asks 
Sir Lawrence, with strangely moved face. 
“I must be dreaming, or else these old 
friends of mine are. Surely they do not 
think that I am coming to live ae 
them once again? No,no,” he adds with a 
forced laugh, for his wife answers him not. 
“ What folly am I talking? There is some 
holiday-keeping, some merrymaking going 
on; and so, in the kindness of their hearts, 
they greet me thus, greet me as if I was 
coming back once more to the dear old 
home.’ 

Magdalen must speak now. Guarded as 
her secret has been, it can be kept no long- 
er; for waiting at the lodge gate is a gray 
haired lady, and Sir Lawrence leaps forth 
to embrace his mother. 

“You are come back, my Lawrence, come 
back to leave me nomore. Forgive me if I 
have kept this from you. I have had expe- 
rience of your willful nature, and know not 
to what it and your pride — tempt you. 
Cwm Ennys was mine,—this day it is 
yours, purchased ” —and, oh, what a glad, 
rippling smile irradiates her fair face !— 


“ with a portion, not all, of my ‘little sav- 
ings.’ 

“I do not understand,” says Sir Lawrence. 

“ Then,” my dear boy,” returns his mother, 
“Jet me explain,” — for Magdalen is wee 
ing tears of happiness, and cannot speak. 
“This, my new daughter,” —and the old 
lady’s hand rests lovingly upon the girl’s 
bowed head, — “is a great heiress. on- 
ey, I scarcely know how much, has come to 
her from her last relative, who died in India. 
How —- it seems that Paul Winthrop 
should waft a blessing to our house from 
his distant grave; for he was the man who 
loved me well long years ago, —the man 
that in my youthful pride I sacrificed to am- 
bition.” 

“ Forgive me, Lawrence,” whispers Mag- 
dalen, “for having deceived you. You‘ 
promised not very long ago that all which I 
might do should be good in your sight.” 

hen, as he folds her to his breast, — for 
his wildly throbbing heart will not let him 
speak, — she smiles again. 

“I told you this was to be a day of sur- 
prises, even as it should be; for it is the 
first of April.” 

She gazes up into his face,— and all the 
love and faith of her pure womanly nature 
is beaming in her own, — and says those 
words which once before she sighed when 
on path of life lay dark and drear before 

er. 

Gone is the sorrow of that time. No 
need is there to ask, — 

“O love, have I done well?” 


ONE SUMMER. 


BY A. H. HARRIOTT. 


paced the sea-shore long ago, 
One eve in that sweet summer-time: 

You said that I was fair, I know, : 

And you were in your ’s prime. 
One fair, pale moon shone 

in the sea: 
I craved the words you left unsaid, 

For you were all the world to me. 


Your thoughts I knew were far away; 
for, as we trod the shining 

You sometimes hummed an idle lay, 
And sometimes of foreign 
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For memory’s sake, I thought, you asked 
The rose I wore upon my heart: 

You praised its fragrance, then at last 
You tore it carelessly apart. 


And “ Come,” you said, “’t is cold and late, 
us care’ ‘ou my fate, 
And clouded. my bright sky. 


And now, when long, sad are 
You ask me for my hand and oo 
The love I gave unsought is dead, 

Like that fair rose you pulled 
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BIANCA’S REVENGE.—A TALE OF THE COUNCIL OF TEN, 


BY ANNIE MORRIS. 


T was a glorious night in Venice. The 
waters of the Grand Canal sparkled in 

the moonlight, and gondolas, propelled by 
their skillful oarsmen, moved swiftly over 
them in every direction, the silence broken 
only by a gay snatch of song from some 
merry party in the boats, or by the peculiar 
warning cry of the gondoliers as they neared 
one of the bends of the canal. 

But not of these things was Pietro Lore- 
dano thinking as he paced the Rialto with 
heavy, impatient strides. One glance at 
the dark frown on his face, or the cruel 
gleam of triumph in his eyes, told plainly 
that no beauty of sky or water had charms 
for him. 

“At last!” he muttered, or rather hissed 
from between his closely shut teeth. “At 
last, Giacopo Foscari, you and your hated 
father have paid a portion of the debt you 
have so long owed me! Murderers of 
my father and uncle, did you think to escape 
me! So long as life is left to either of you, 
you shall find that a Loredano never forgets 
an injury! And yet,” he continued in a 
lower tone, and hesitating in his rapid walk, 
“yet I could almost find it in my heart to 
pity Bianca. How young and fair she was 
when she married Giacopo! I have not 
seen her since. Her exile with him after 
his first torture, and now this second ban- 
ishment without her, must have changed 
her greatly. Well, why do I care? Why 
did she spurn me, and prefer Foscari? Ah! 
it but makes my revenge the sweeter, to 
know that it reaches her also! Ah, ha! my 
pretty Bianca, you little thought, when you 
so lightly refused my love, that I one day, 
as one of the dreaded Ten, should have 

wer to torture your beloved Giacopo, to 
sere’ him from your sight,”—and the 
speaker glanced about to assure himself 
that he was alone, — “ to make him bear the 
penalty of my deeds. That was a rare 
thought,” he resumed, after another turn or 
two. “And one so easily carried out. The 
very day that I—well, that Villano was 
killed — Foscari’s servant was seen here in 
Venice! What more natural, than to at 
once drop into the Lion’s Mouth information 
that Foscari was the murderer. No matter 
if the torture failed to extort from him a 
confession of the crime. He is none the 
less believed to be guilty, and, as 1 just said, 
another installment of the debt owed me by 
the Foscari is already paid.” 

With these heartless words he left the 


bridge, and, summoning a gondola, soon 
disappeared. 

Scarcely had he gone, when from a deep- 
ly shadowed archway there emerged a slen- 

er female figure, closely wrapped in a man- 
tle. With swift, light steps, she too left the 
Rialto, and, summoning a gondola, was row- 
ed away in the direction of the Palazzo Fos- 
cari. 

Pietro Loredano was a vain man, and with 
perhaps some excuse, since he was acknowl- 
edged to be one of the handsomest as well 
as one of the most accomplished of Venetian 
nobles. Still young, and, as one of the 
Council of Ten, holding a prominent position, 
he was much sought after and admired by 
many of the Venetian ladies. 

Accustomed as he was to have sweet 
words and bright smiles lavished upon him, 
it was still with some surprise, that he now 
began to notice a certain graceful female, 
who seemed almost to haunt his steps. Go 
where he might, she seemed ever present. 
Always heavily veiled, he had never really 
seen her face, but from the exquisite beauty 
of hand and foot, and the grace of eve 
movement, he felt sure that it was marve 
ously fair. Moreover, the voice that thank- 
ed him when he picked up her fan, or as: 
sisted her into the gondola, was wondrously 
low and musical, and its sweet cadences 
seemed to thrill his very heart. There was 
no use in denying the fact to himself, he 
was certainly enthralled by the fair unknown! 
Almost before he began to say to himself 
that she was following him, the fact was re- _ 
versed, and he followed her everywhere con- 
tinually. 

No one seemed to know who she was, or 
whence she came. Little by little their ac- 
quaintance increased. At first coy and re 
served, she gradually yielded to his evident 
wish to enjoy her society, and ere long not 
a day — without their meeting in some 
one of the more retired squares with which 
Venice abounds. 

She gave her name as Teresa Fornelli, 
and, in answer to Loredano’s entreaties to 
be allowed to visit her at her house, told a 
sad tale of being early orphaned, and now in 
the care of an es fg who received no 
company, and allowed her niece to receive 
none. Indeed, she would have been entire- 
ly secluded, but for a kind old serving-maid, 
who, when her mistress was safely on the 
couch, to which her many hours of suffering 
often confined her, mn f allow the young 
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girl to wander about the city at her own 
sweet will, 

All this was natural enough in one situ- 
ated as Teresa described herself to be, and 
Loredano congratulated himself that it was 
so, merely cautioning the young signora not 
to allow my ay to accost her, forgetting, 
perhaps, how their acquaintance had begun. 

But one thing puzzled him. Teresa 
would never yield to his often urged desire 
to see her face. Sometimes her excuse 
was, that the oy was too public, she 
dared not raise her veil. Again, she would 
declare herself afraid that should he behold 
her features, he would be so disappointed by 
their want of beauty, that he would leave 
her, at once and forever. ° 

At last she protested that she had taken 
a solenm vow that no lover should ever be- 
hold her face till he had given some great 
and overwhelming proof A his love. 

All these whims seémed to Loredano but 
so many additional charms, and served to 
bewitch him still more. He declared him- 
self ready to submit to any test she might 
choose, to prove the sincerity of his Jove. 

It seemed incredible that a handsome 
villain, stained with almost every conceiva- 
bie crime, as was Pietro Loredano, should 
so easily be beguiled by a few sweet words 
and feminine witcheries; but thus has it 

“ever been, and thus, no doubt, it ever will 


One day Teresa’s fancy had taken a new 
direction. Her maid had been filling her 
mind with stories of daring murders and 
terrible crimes of various kinds. They 
seemed to have roused a fearful spirit of re- 
venge within her. She confided to the sym- 
emprers lover at her side, the history of 

er father’s death, and avowed her intention 
of becoming his avenger. She told how, af- 
ter years of friendship, and the bestowal of 
rich gifts and honors, he had been foully 
murdered by the very man whom he had so 
benefited, — one Guiseppe Villano. 

Loredano started as he heard the name, 
but asked with apparent calmness, how she 
had learned this, and what punishment had 
befallen the murderer. 

It was but that very day, Teresa answer- 
ed, that she had learned his name. The 
events happened while she was but a child, 
and the particulars had never been told her. 
That day, she had besought her aunt so 
earnestly for full information about her par- 
ents, that she had at last told her. 

“ But he shall not escape!” she cried ve- 
hemently. “I will denounce him to the 
Council before I sleep. Ah, I remember!” 
she exclaimed passionately. “You told me 

ou were one of the Council. I denounce 

im to you! It is your duty to arrest and 
punish him!” 

“ Softly, little one,” returned Loredano. 


“The man whom you would denounce is 
already dead.” 

“ Dead!” she cried. “Is there no jus- 
tice, that he was allowed to die peaceably in 
his bed, perchance with his friends around 
him, after murdering my poor father in cold 
blood !” 

“Hush, Teresa! ” answered Pietro, reall 
alarmed at the girl’s violence. “If it will 
better content you, know that Villano was 
murdered !” 

“ Murdered!” she repeated, dwelling on 
the word as if in joy. “ Yes, truly that con- 
tents me! But are you sure? And by 
whom? Ah! how I would love the man 
who did that noble deed! Tell me who he 
is, that I may thank and bless him! ” 

Loredano hesitated. A strange thought 
flashed across his mind. What if he told 
her the truth? That which was neither 
known nor suspected by any one save him- 
self? But the risk! Bah! what risk was 
there? What could an unknown girl like 
this do to harm him? And she had baffled 
all his efforts to look upon her face, —to al- 
low him to meet her in any less public place 
than the open square. He would makea 
compact with her ! 

“And what would you do if you knew his 
name?” he asked, his voice actually trem- 
bling with eagerness. 

“ What would I do?” she responded, with 
almost angry earnestness. “Did I not sa 
that I would thank ard bless him? 
would be his servant, his slave, — anything 
to prove my gratitude ! ” 

“But could not your aunt tell you?” 
asked Pietro. 

“No, she knows nothing of him, and 
made me swear that I would never mention 
Villano’s name, lest he should hear of us, 
and pursue us. It is for fear of him that 
she changed our name.” 

Here the speaker stopped in apparent 
confusion. 

Her companion laughed rather mockingly. 

“ So, little one, I have discovered some- 
thing, have I? Now, shall we make a bar- 
gain? Suppose I tell you the name of Villa- 
no’s murderer; will you tell me your real 
name?” 

Teresa hesitated but a moment. 

“Ah, yes!” she cried. “I would do 
much more than that to gain the knowl- 
edge!” 

“ Ah, then I shall ask more for the infor- 
mation! You shall give me one glimpse of 
your sweet face. Is it a bargain?” 

The answer seemed long in coming. 
Loredano feared that she would refuse, but 
presently she replied, — 

“It shall be as you say; but not here, — 
not now, in the broad daylight. Tonight, if 
you wish.” 

“If I wish!” echoed Loredano, in low, 
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what hour?” 


“In the Piazza San Marco, at the foot of 


the Giant's Staircase, as the clock strikes 
ten.” 

And before Pietro could say another word, 
or detain her, she had signaled a gondola, 
and departed, leaving him filled with con- 
flicting emotions. 

At last he should know who. and what 
this mysterious stranger was, who had so 
strangely enthralled him. He tried to 
weigh the probable consequences to him- 
self, should he tell her the truth, that he 
himself murdered Villano, and laid the 
crime upon Foscari, but his mind seemed 
in a complete whirl. He had a confused 
idea that he would merely tell her that Fos- 
cari had committed the deed, thus winning 
his reward, without compromising himself ; 
but nothing was clear to him, save that he 
was to see Teresa that night. 

Punctually as the two bronze vulcans of 
St. Mark’s struck the hour of ten, Loredano 
stood in the appointed place, at the foot of 
the Giant’s Staircase. As the last tones of 
the bell died away, and he glanced about 
for Teresa, he saw a young man — apparent- 
ly merely a lad —coming toward him. As 
he reached Loredano’s side, he raised his 
hat, and the moonlight struck full on his 
features. 


Loredano staggered back with a sudden 


impassioned tones. “ But where? and at 


“ Bianca!” he gasped. 

The stranger placed a note in his hand, 
and before he could recover from his aston- 
ishment, vanished in the direction of the 
b ed th I 

ewildered, he n e It con- 
tained the jdlothes words : — 


“At last you know me, not as Teresa 
Fornelli, but Bianca Contarini,— the wife 
of Giacopo Foscari. Now you know why I 
have followed you, and listened to your vile 
words of love, and why it is not necessary 
for you to tell me who is the murderer of 
Villano.” 


At this monient he was seized, and before 
he could realize what was happening, was 
dragged to the Council 
had dropped into the fatal Lion’s Mouth in- 
formation that Loredano himself was the 
murderer of Villano. She had timed her 
actions well. The haughty, overbearing 
manners of Pietro had made him many ene- 
mies, even among the members of the Coun- 
cil, and in his bewildered state of mind, he 
could not defend himself against the accusa- 
tion with his accustomed readiness. 

He was tortured,—confessed his crime, 
and was sentenced to be beheaded. This 


not result in recalling Foscari from his ban- 


cry. 


ishment, and perhaps Bianca was none the 
happier for her revenge. ; 


* 


THE ANNUAL HOLIDAY: HOW TO ENFOY IT. 


BY A FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 


to cheap railway fares and 
fast steamboats, the annual holiday is 
now-a-days within the reach of most people 
who care to study economy. The opportu- 
nity of obtaining change of residence and 
change of scene for a few weeks, or even 
days, in summer or autumn, ought to be 
looked upon as a blessing, and we certainly 
should make the best use of it. It is not for 
invalids alone, or even the delicate, but every 
one who takes a fair share in the bustle and 
stir of this magne 4 world. 

Well, then, without further preface, I 
would observe that whoever wishes to 
thoroughly enjoy his autumnal trip or holi- 
day, and gain health therefrom, will do well 
first to consider where and how he should 


spend it. Probably it would be as well to 
consult his own physician, to tell him exact- 
ly how he feels, and get his advice as to 
whether a relaxing, yy: or sedative cli- 
mate is most suitable for his special case; 
whether there should be during the holidays 
as much moving about as possible and as 
much change of scene, or whether it would 
be better to seek out some quiet healthy wa- 
tering-place, and there, far away from the bus- 
tle and stir of life, far from business care 
and worry, enjoy in peace the dolce far niente. 
But the selection of a suitable locality is of 
the very greatest importance. Suppose, for 
instance, the reader has been for man 
months harassed in business, and worri 
with work and care, till his constitution is 


sentence was duly carried out; yet that did , 
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greatly enfeebled, his spirits lowered, and his 
nervous system weakened, it would be a very 
ve mistake indeed to go to a relaxin 
place like Torquay, the atmosphere of whic 
contains much moisture, and where the tem- 
perature is high in the summer and autumn 
months. But such an individual would find at 
Folkstone or Ramsgate just the place to suit 
him. He might for the first two or thre days 
find much benefit, and much soothing of the 
nervous system, from a course of sea-weed 
baths; then he could cautiously begin to 
bathe in the sea, being careful not to stay in 
too long, and to regulate the time to the state 
of the stomach. There are dozens of such 
laces both inland and by the sea, in Scot- 
fand, in England, and Ireland. 

One object of the invalid—for such it is best 
for the reader to consider himself — ought 
to be to reach his destination with as little 
trouble and fatigue as possible. He ought 
not to lumber himself with too much luggage ; 
he ought to pack at least a week before start- 
ing, making sure he forgets no necessary, and 
he should never trust to getting articles he 
wants at the place he is going to. To be sure, 
he may — them probably by paying two 
prices, but at the very moment he may want 
to use some little luxury, say toilet vinegar for 
example, he will find it most inconvenient to 
have to send out for it. Many parcels and 
packages are to beavoided. One large chest 
and atiny hand-bag should contain all that is 
wanted. Flannels are never to be forgotten, 
for even in places where the sun is warmest 
during the day, it will usually be found that 
the mornings and evenings are chilly, damp, 
and dangerous. People who are reckless 
and careless as to their clothing seldom es- 
cape learning one good though somewhat se- 
vere lesson, which generally serves them for 
the rest of their lives. 

Medicines must find a place in the baggagé- 
chest ; but first just one word about the bag- 

e-chest itself. I have known many a hol- 
iday spoiled by careless packing. Your box 
ought to be the strongest wooden one you 
can find or buy, and well bound; the articles 
should be stowed in it with reference to the 
time they are likely to be needed, and their 
lace in the chest ought to be written down 
in your note-book. Your dressing-case, writ- 
ing-case, and tiny medicine-chest should each 
be placed in a handy and most secure posi- 
tion; and on no account should bottles, con- 
taining anything whatsoever, be placed un- 
protected in the body of the box. The dress- 
ing-case should be a handy strong one, and 
contain all toilet fixings you are in the habit 
of using, whether necessary or luxuries ; 
among the latter I might mention a few bot- 
tles of the best eau-de-Cologne and a pair of 
metallic hair-brushes ; a little of the former 
poured on the head, and the use of the latter 
to the temples, will often suffice to remove a 


headache caused by over-fatigue or walking 
inthe sun. The writing-case should contain 
pens, inks, writing-paper, blotting-paper, en- 
velopes, stamps, post-cards and newspa 
wrappers, and, if you sketch, your drawing 
utensils. By the way, there is nothing more 
healthful than to dream away a few hours 
sketching while seated on a shaded rock by 
the quiet summer’s sea, A well-stored writ- 
ing-case wili save you no end of trouble. 

ake any medicine which your doctor may 
think suitable to your case, but do not forget 
that in autumn, a by the sea-side, one 
is liable to several ailments, which, taken in 
time, are easily remediable. One or two of 
them it is my duty to especially mention, and 
the intending tourist will do well to be fore- 
armed, and take in his chest the medicines I 
recommend for their cure. 

Feverishness (febricula) may be caused in 
many ways, but means ought to be taken for 
its subjection. The symptoms are too well 
known to need description; the sense of un- 
easiness, the nervousness, excitability, the 
feeling of pain and soreness ascribed to the 
bones, and the high temperature are familiar 
tous all. Good will generally be done by 
sponging the body with cold water and toilet 
vinegar. Perfect quiet and rest should be 
obtained; the room in which the patient lies 
should be partially darkened only if the light 
annoys him, but very well ventilated. Cold 
acidulated drinks should be taken, and a dose 
of Rochelle salts, or of the waters of Pulina 
or Honyadi. Oranges may be partaken of if 
found agreeable, and the food be given on the 

lan of little and often, bit at the same time 
it should be palatable, easy of digestion, and 
nutritious. This treatment will usually re- 
move simple fever in a day or two, and if it 
doe$ not the services of a medical man are to 
be procured, and his advice followed, not only 
as — physic, but food and drink. 

A bottle of sal volatile is useful in man 
ways, —for faintness, acidity of secretion 
common colds, &c.; it should therefore fin 
a place, well secured in a stoppered bottle, in 
the medicine-chest. Care ought to be taken 
during an autumn holiday not to expose any 
portion of the body to draughts when heated 
and fatigued. If cold is thus caught, an ex- 
tra or a warmer flannel should be worn, the 
feet and legs shouid be bathed well at night 
in hot water and mustard, and a draught 
should be taken, — not a narcotic from the 
chemist, but simply a bottle of lemonade with 
a little good whiskey in it. Put an extra . 
blanket on the bed, take an aperient pill, and 
the next day guard the system from any ex- 
posure. 

Some people are troubled during the au- 
tumn holiday, especially if the weather be 
very warm, with what is known as prickly 


-heat ; the skin of the arms or chest becomes 


covered with reddish points, tingling and 
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burning. A little cooling medicine should be 
taken, simpler diet, less exercise, and lighter 
under-clothing. Quinine pills are a good 
tonic, and the good effects of this medicine 
are increased by the morning sponge-bath, 
only the skin should be dried without much 
rubbing, and with a soft towel. 
._ We all know how disagreeable a thing 
chafing of the skin is, and simple though the 
ailment may be, it can yet to a great extent 
mar the enjoyment of our autumnal holiday. 
It is best prevented by great cleanliness and 
the use of Castile soap for the bath, with lit- 
tle friction, moderate excerise, and the avoid- 
ance of rough under-clothing next to the skin ; 
some light astringent ointment, such as the 
benzoated oxide of zinc, should be used, or 
the chafed surface should be dusted with a 
mixture of zinc and chalk, procurable at any 
respectable chemist’s 
hen you go on a holiday do not forget 
to take three or four nice bath towels with 
you, and also a good large bath sponge with 
an india-rubber-lined bag to contain it. Let 
your chest also contain plenty of light warm 
socks, — silk or Shetland wool, — light shoes, 
strong walking-shoes, and slippers, a soft hat, 
a straw hat, if you wear such; at all events, 
pay articular attention to the comfort of the 
ead and feet. You will not forget water- 
proof and umbrella, the former only to be 
worn ina shower, andI may here say a word 
in favor of paper collars and fronts. They are 
not only handy, but the paper front is the best 
chest-protector possible, and I do not hesi- 
tate to say that the wearing of them when 
traveling would oftentimes ward off attacks 
si chest disease, and probably save valuable 
ives. 
I leave it to the réader, himself, or to his 
hysician, to choose his place of abode dur- 
ing the autumn holiday, but I sincerely advise 
him to avoid all kinds of hurry and excite- 
ment, whether in traveling or doing anything 
else, to avoid the use of stimulants, to beware 
of cold, wet, draughts, or too much sunshine. 
Rise betimes, always at the same hour, and 


begin the day with the cold or tepid salt-wa- 
ter bath, obtaining free action of the skin b 
the evening soft water and soap warm bat 
once in three days. 

Fruit in the morning is invaluable, and the 
best kind is good oranges,’ eaten before 
breakfast. Prunes after dinner have also a 
laxative tendency. Now, as the great object 
of the autumn holiday is to quiet the nervous 
and to re-invigorate the system for 
the winter campaign at desk or counter, we 
should carefully attend to what and how we 
eat. A short stay at any healthy watering. 
place will soon tend to increase the appetite, 
and we should take advantage of this to live 
well for the time being, avoiding, however, 
meats and vegetables that are difficult to di- 
gest. Coffee is better for breakfast than 
tea; fish, too, should always be eaten with 
this meal, with a little steak or chop, and a 
boiled egg, with a fair allowance of good 
bread and butter, and it is an excellent plan 
to finish up with a tumblerful of rich milk. 
This, even in the most bracing climate, 
should sustain one till about 1.30 P. M., the 
best hour for luncheon. If faint between 
meals, a little lemonade and a dry biscuit 
should be taken, but beer greatly disturbs the 
process of digestion, and spirits are apt to 
unnecessarily augment the flow of gastric 
juice, and in delicate constitutions to cause 
acidity in the stomach with flatulence. The 
luncheon should be fairly substantial, and 
soup therewith does g If a feeling of 
weariness follows this meal, one ought to lie 
down for an hour; but whether or not, no ex- 
ercise should be taken after luncheon, for 
some time atleast. Dinner may be taken at 
6 o'clock. It should never hurried. 
Cheerful company at dinner is a great aid to 
digestion. While at the sea-side one ma 
partake with benefit of several dishes, includ- 
ifg soup and white-fish, and concluding with © 
light puddings and fruit. The best vegeta- 
tiles are potatoes, greens, peas (if they agree), 
turnips, spinach, and raw tomatoes. The 
latter is an invaluable blood-purifier. 


i’ may be said that money cannot make 
love or win love. No; but is there any- 
thing in this world that wants money so 
much as love? It may be said to be extrav- 

t to say that money stands at the door 
of every single taste, of every intellectual 
tendency, of every moral sentiment, and of 
every social feeling, however exquisite and 
pure and exalted, and has a relation to it; 


MONEY. 


bnt it is a fact,— for, although money, di- 
rectly, in and of itself, will not satisfy the 
desires which men feel, it does control time 
and opportunity, which feed and _ satisfy 
those desires. So there is no other one 
thing which touches men in so many places 
as money, and there is no other one thing to 
which every man responds so quickly and 
so surely, 


CHRISTMAS SONGS. 


PRAISE the Christmas bowl tonight, 

U And let a health go round: 

To those we love in every 

To those who ’neath our roof-tree stand, 
May Christmas joys abound! 


To those that love us, joy and peace, 
o old and young, to rich and poor, 
Be merry Christmas Days in store," 
And hope in the New Year! 


Ay, even to our foes we drink 
‘And what the worse are we 
For if they hate, and we forgi 
’T is ours the sweeter life to live, 


Whilst theirs shall bitter be. CN Ss 
the bowl: we toast the last, 


¢ one we love the best; . 
Whose love hath made our life to shine, ; x IN THE SILVER AGE. 
Turned earth to paradise divine, , OUND the fire the gossips sit, 
The work-day world to rest. Telling = 
IK \ thes their brows tonight 
Upraise the Christmas bowl tonight ; \ 
And may each Christmas glory. 
Be hostel-sign where we may meet e'Sa ‘ Soft, like honey-dew, there flows 
All lovingly home-friends to greet, VEN... * \ From their lips long-stored-up treasures, 
And pledge those far away. : se r Of the days when they and time 
: ; Ran a race in spring-tide pleasures. 
Sts: Gently, reverently they speak, 
Smuingly, yet nigh to weeping, 
Of the fair transfigured past 
till a present with them keeping; 


Tell of Christmas kisses felt, 
E’en tonight, although the giver 
Lies beneath the Christmas snow, 
Out beyoud tlie darksome river. 


This one fell on battle-field, : 

That one sleeps beneath the biilow, 
And another faded, though ’ 

Loving hands had smoothed his pillow. 


Up they rise at memory’s call, 
© shall speak the words they spake 
Who shail stand in their old places? 


Hush! no grief or care to them. 
Hark! the Chrisimas angels calling. 

Peace to us, and peace tothem, — 
When the Christmas suow is falling, 


HH! the Christmas Day is ending: 
Angels on the earth descending 

Bless the world tonight. 
Glory streameth down from heaven ; 
Peace unto mankind is given 

Through the Light 
That came down from heaven above, 
Lighting all the oe through love. 
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CHAPTER I. 


HE Boston east wind was howling vig- 
orously outside ; the doctor’s office-win- 
dows were rattling in evidence of it, but the 
his ease within, where 
m or his rheumatism, 
save in that subtile way it penetrates to the 


old man was 
it could not reach hi 


seat of all bodily ills. 


He drew his arm-chair still closer to the 
stove, and actually succeeded in getting his 
feet high enough to rest them upon the low 
mantelpiece, — a blissful rest, a most fortu- 
nate condition of affairs —of feet—for a 

man. The even ticking of the clock 
was pleasurably monotonous, its hands 
pointed to nine P. M., and the doctor took 
his Evening Transcript with an expres- 
n indicative of conflicting attention and 


sio 


drowsiness. 


“Clinton may have all the sick people 
between now and nine o’clock tomorrow 
morning,” he said to himself; “for, by Es- 
culapius, I shall not stir out of the house 


tonight.” 


It was Saturday night, and the old rhyme 
ran through his mind, “ How pleasant it is 
ou ‘ve tried all 
so forth. And 
good? 
and done all the good that he could, too? 
He had exploded with wrath not more than 
e could recall, and who would 
not explode on such an occasion, if he had 
any combustible material in him? This 
r, simple Mrs. Hutchins swal- 


of a Saturday night, when 
the week to be good,” an 
had n’t he tried all the week to be 


once that 


was when 
lowed the liniment, instead of being rubbed 
with it, and he found her so weakened 


b 
the emetics they had given, that she was > A 


most in extremis. But now she was pretty 


well resurrected, and off his mind. The 
hospital too was flourishing, his measures 
had been unanimously approved by the 
Board. The hospital was his pet, the darl- 
ing of his old age, his crowning work. He 
was resolved that it should be acknowledged 
the best hospital in the country, a worth 
product of Boston philanthropy, and Hu 
civilization. 

The 7ranscript tad fallen from his hands. 
He was dreaming. A baby with two heads 
had been brought to the hospital, and the 
Board had applied to his wisdom and expe- 
rience to decide if one covld be safely cut 
off. _While pondering over this monster, 
the result too much blood in his own 
head, owing to the happy position of his 
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feet, he was roused 
and rose, 

be ready for the summons. His black 
office-boy rapped at the door. 

“A message from the hospital, sir. A 
lady came late this afternoon, and wants to 
see you most particular before she gits set- 
yo down for the night. What shall I say, 
sir 

“Tell her to go to Jericho!” 

he boy grinned. 

“Stay. Is ,: son at home?” 

“ Yes, sir, I think he is, for it a’n’t more 
’n five or ten minutes since he rung for hot 
water and his boots; he’s a dressin’ to go 
out. 

“ Well, go up, Dick, and tell him I shall 
have to get him to step over to the hospital 
first, and see what this new woman wants; 
for I ’ve got a cold,” he added, coughing a 
little, “and have oa taken a hot drink, and 
am toasting myself before going to bed. I 
can’t go out in this gale tonight.” 

In a few moments more, Doctor Clinton 
Morse, a —-> = fine, manly bearing, 
carrying perhaps the dignity of twenty-eight 
stood at the af Tis father’s 
tum. True it must have been that Doctor 
Clinton was dressing, for the ensemble was 
faultless, “pure and unspotted from the 
world.” He did not explain that he was 
about to call on a lady, but a shade of disap- 
eon flitted over his handsome features. 

t was now quarter past nine, and a short 

call at the hospital would just bring him 
past visiting hours. The shade was but 
momentary. 
“ Yes, father,” he responded, in a cheerful 
tone, “I will goround at once. It was for- 
tunate they did not send any later, or I 
should have been out of the way.” 

“I bet one thing, Clint, that there ’s noth- 
ing but that could as well wait over till morn- 
ing. The woman probably wants to tell me 
she’s had a great deal of trouble and 
sickness, and feels tired after traveling, — 
something to that effect.” 

His son laughed, 

“Very probably,” said he. “ But conscien- 
tious doctors and priests are a good deal 
alike : they are at the mercy of the weak and 


a sudden and s 
e stretched himse 
rom the sheer force of habit, to 


suffering. 
When Doctor Morse was announced to 
his new patient, he was shown to her a 

ment, whither she had retired to await his 
father’s arrival. As he entered, a tall form 
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rose to receive him, and gave a visible start 
of surprise. 

“I think there has been some mistake,” 
she hesitated. “It was Doctor Morse I 
sent for. I have a letter of introduction to 
him : he is a friend of some of my relatives.” 

“I am Doctor Morse’s son,” said her 
visitor, “also M.D. He bids me tender 
my services tonight, in place of his, and we 
shall both be grateful if you will accept 
them; for his increasing infirmities forbid 
his venturing out at hours, and in all 
sorts of weather.” 

The young lady’s lip quivered. She look- 
ed very much as if she were about to cry. 
Strange, that this large, elegant woman 
should lack the courage to mect so small a 
contrariety. But courage is not dealt out in 

roportion to avoirdupois evidently. Could 
t be possible that she was an invalid? que- 
ried Doctor Morse. Her pale blue cash- 
mere robe hung in close folds to her com- 
manding figure, and here and there rose- 
colored facings and ribbons eped out, 
heightening by contrast the effect of her 
white, golden-haired beauty. Yet, on scan- 
ning her closely, the doctor could discern, 
by the gaslight, that her pallor was unnatu- 
ral, although she had preserved the rounded 
contour of youth and health ; and there were 
heavy, dark rings around her eyes which 


did not pertain to the age she na ag 


Her condition, too, was tremulous: her 
hands quivered, and picked:at her handker- 
chief while she was talking to him. 

“Is toere anothing about me to alarm a 
woman? I wonder?” asked Doctor Morse 
of himself. 

Then he began to feel a rather more than 
professional curiosity as to the advent of 
this girl of a score of years. Her toilet was 
redolent with the atmosphere of refinement, 
if one might judge of such baubles as laces 
and finger-rings, —these might prove delu- 
sive, but something in her manner denoted 
yet more strongly, that she had risen upon 
them from the very cream of society. She 
had wealth, name, and friends, no doubt; 

et she came alone toa hospital. Doctor 
Seeens was glad it was becoming so general- 
ly appreciated in all classes, that the chances 
of proper care and recovery are greater at a 
first-rate hospital than at home. 

He must re-assure his new patient bya 
few professional commonplaces. 

“Are you very much fatigued?” he in- 
quired kindly. 

“Yes. 1 feel as if I were still movin 
along in the cars: I was nearly sure that 
should be awake tonight. I have done so 
for so long,—so long,” she sighed, as if 
she had come to somethinginevitable. “So 
I sent for Doctor Morse to come and give 
me something to make me sleep. Besides, 
I have a letter for him, and felt impatient to 


be under his care and protection. He may 
be able to do me some good.” 

Again the admirable physicians and insti- 
tutions for the sick, in the great metropolis 
of New York, passed in mental review be- 
fore the young. man. What had brought 
Miss Blanche Eliot to Boston? He would 
wait for her to tell him, as she would, of 
course, before long. Most likely the intro- 
ductory letter conveyed this information. 
She drew it from her traveling satchel, and 
handed it to him. He observed at once that 
it was still sealed, so the contents were un- 
known to the patient, and perhaps gave.a 
full explanation of her condition. It bore 
his father’s address: he would keep it for 
him unopened. 

That visit he had dressed himself to 
make, was = away in the dim distance. 
What, after all, did he care for Miss Park- 
man? It was only a party call he had pro- 
posed to make her this evening; dull things 
they were, = surpassed by the parties 
which preceded them. 

“1 may as well tell you my wants at once,” 
said Miss Eliot, with something of an inva 
lid’s petulance, “as it was to hear them you 
came, Firstly, something to make me 
sleep ; and, secondly, I want some very nice 
person to come in here and stay with me 
tonight. She might occupy that lounge 
there. I didn’t like the looks of that wo- 
man who came in here to wait on me; she 
’s ugly, and looks bad tempered, though un- 
derneath she may be an angel of light. 
You will pardon me for being notional. I 
presume you are accustomed to it.” 

“Mrs. Brown is one of the best souls in 
the world. I can furnish her with a certifi- 
cate to that effect,” replied the doctor, 
somewhat amused at the caprice of his pa- 
tient ; “ but I admit she lacks personal pul- 
chritude ; she could not be called magnetic, 
— you need some one whose influence will 
be soothing, soporific,” he smiled. “I will 
send for pretty little Mrs. Somes to stay 
with you; she is the ideal nurse, a cross be- 
tween a sister of charity and a society lady, 
with the charms of both, and the disadvan- 
tages of neither.” 

“And how, pray, did such a nonpareil 
evolute into this state of being, — a hospital 
nurse ?” asked Miss Eliot, surprised out of 
her self-absorption. 

“ She had the misfortune to lose her hus- 
band, after a brief married life, and, being 
also left without property, adopted the pro- 
fession for which she was best suited by 
nature, —the care of the suffering. I am 
glad to see a rising inclination among our 

merican women to enter this wide field of 
usefulness. — But, Miss Eliot, the time is 
speeding by; you need rest; and will you 
not, before I leave, acquaint me with some 
of the special symptoms from which you 
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suffer? There may be some trifling de- 
rangement of your system, which can be re- 
lieved at once, and uce t results ; 
for our mechanism is like that of the finest 
watch, the slightest derangement will affect 
the motion and action of all the parts.” 

She shook her head impatiently. 

“No, don’t ask me to talk about myself 
tonight, I really can’t. I hate ‘symptoms’ 
and ‘functions,’ any way. Just tell me if 
you think I am perfectly safe here,” — she 

lanced around nervous ¥) — safe from the 
iving and the—dead?” Her voice sank 
to a whisper. 

‘Ah, I have it!” thought the doctor. 
“ There is a dead lover in the case. Memo- 
ries of her sleeplessness. Perhaps remorse 
stands over her pillow, and ‘ Douglas, Doug- 
las, tender and true,’ was never ‘known and 
valued until he lay beneath the willow.” 

“You are safe as a babe in its mother’s 


arms, he answered sympathetically, “ Safe 
from the living; and, as for the dead, I can 
assure you that all who have died here have 
purchased a through ticket; they never ap- 
pear unexpectedly at way stations. For my 
own part, I should rather enjoy meeting 
some of them around, as I should then have 
the assurance they still existed somewhere. 
Yes, my dear young lady, you will be 
safe and well cared for here, I trust; and un- 
disturbed by noise either, as our streets are 
much quieter than yours in New York. 
And father will come to see you in the morn- 


“ And sha’n’t I see you any more? I feel 
alittle used to you now,” said she, as if the 
admission escaped her involuntarily. 

Doctor Clinton Morse beamed upon her. 
How delicious was the implied flattery 
from a beautiful stranger. : 

“I shall be only too bappy to come again : 
though you will be my father’s patient, you 
will Jet me come as a friend, will you not?” 
extending his hand as though to say good- 
night. 

.. Stop !” she exclaimed impulsively, “ you 
are not going without giving me that sleep- 
ing potion ? ” 

octor Morse rose and rang the bell. 

“Ask Mrs. Somes to come up to this 
room, and bring with her a glass of milk,” 
said he to the attendant. 

Miss Eliot’s face clouded visibly. She 

. shook her head. 

“That won’t do. Milk won’t put me to 
sleep.” 

“ But medical science may be able to mix 
something with it which will,” he answered 

romptly. 

She lighted up again. 

Presently Mrs. Somes came swiftly in, 
and on presenting her to the invalid, Doc- 
tor Morse could soon discern that she had 
made the favorable impression he desired. 


He drew a small bottle from his pocket, and 
dropped some white pellets in the milk, 
Miss Eliot was watching him. 

“ What is that ?” she asked eagerly. 

“ You can’t expect me to reveal my secrets, 
You will sleep soundly after you drink this,” 

They were simple white sugar pellets, but 
as good as any specific, while “ ignorance 
was bliss.” Bequeathing the young girl to 
Mrs. Somes, he left her, with feelings of 
mingled curiosity and interest, which were 
strong enough to last at least until their next 
meeting. 


CHAPTER II. 


a8 wast do you think of her?” broke 
out abruptly, as Doctor Clinton 


Morse helped his father at their early Sun- 


day dinner, to the choicest bits of turkey be- 
fore him. 

“Think of her? I guess she’ll hang to- 
ape for a month or two yét, but we sha’n’t 

abie to pull her through March.” 

“You refer to old Mrs. Stump, father,” 
said the son, smiling at the comical rever- 
sion. “ Turn your thoughts to the young and 
the fair, as a refreshing change, for | refer 
to the latest arrival, Miss Eliot.” 

“Oh! Well,—let me see. Is n’t there 
something a trifle queer about the young wo- 
man? I should say some species of morbid 
fancy or mental trouble had heightened if 
not absoiutely caused functional disturb- 
ances. They ’re not altogether imaginary; 
I don’t mean to say that, for there ’s palpi- 
tation of the heart, dyspepsia, nervous irrita- 
bility, and what not ” — 

“ What did the letter say?” 

“The letter? Oh, yes! It was from 
Will Bradley. Have n't seen him for years, 
but it seems the fellow has always been 
grateful to me for getting him through that 
spell he had here at the Tremont. Now 
he ’s married to this girl’s sister. He writes 
in great haste apparently, gives no particu- 
lars, states merely that Miss Blanche needs 
medical care, and entire repose for several 
weeks at least; that a change of scene, ow- 
ing to recent domestic trials, is imperative ; 
that she is too unfit for social duties to visit 


any of her friends, and does not care to &0 
to a New-York hospital, as the step would 
provoke inquiry; that he knows no one to 
whom he could so unhesitatingly confide 
her as myself. He refers me to the girl for 
details, but I asked her no questions as to 


causes ; that is her own affair. She will tell 
me how she feels each day, and I shall do 
the best I can for her. Bless me! Itis 
actually snowing.” 

‘Then the old doctor drifted away to other 
subjects, and quite ignored Miss Eliot, until 
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they were rising from the table, then he 
turned to his son and said, — 

“ Clint, step in now and then, and make a 
cal] on her, just as you would on any other 
lady ; keep her mind off herself if you can; 
tell her what is going on at the opera and 
theatre, the millinery stores too, if you 
know, — it will do her good.” 

“I will try and do so,” replied Doctor 
Clinton resignedly. 

And that afternoon about four, he began 
examining his book-shelves very carefully. 
He took down Emerson’s Essays. 

“Fine old wine this,” he decided, after 
turning over the leaves of his favorite au- 
thor ; “ but too stimulating for weak nerves.” 
He replaced the volume on the shelf. 
How’s Lucile? Ah, just the thing! — 
poetic, sentimental, and, lastly, entertaining, 
— never mind if parts are trashy.” 

At this moment, Miss Eliot, Laving push- 
ed her chair nearer the window, was gazing 
with a dreamy, visionary eye out upon the 
falling snow. Mrs. Somes she knew was 
off duty for the afternoon, and had said she 
was going to church. She had the certain- 
ty of absolute solitude, something she never 
could have in her own city. id she like 
it? She had thought it would be novel and 
restful to get away from everything, to be 
free ; now she would prove its efficacy. So 
far, she had not been left alone an hour at 
a time since her arrival the previous day. 
If she really needed anything she could ring 
the bell. 

“I think I shall be willing to stay here a 
fortnight or more,” she said to herself; 
“until they get safely moved away from 
that dreadful place into another house, for I 
never want to see that one again,” she shud- 
dered. 

The wind began to howl, and the drifting 
snow wreathed itself into fantastic air- 
shapes, that gave the white world without 
an expression of witchery. 

Miss Eliot drew her fleecy shawl round 
her shoulders, thinking, just then, — 

“We are social beings, after all. I 
might like it if some very agreeable person 
were to come in for a half-hour, just until I 
got tired of talking. Of course there is no 
one to come.” 

She closed her eyes, threw her head back 
against the chair, and whether by accident 
or design began tickling her own bare 
wrist, or was she tracing on the soft canvas 
em | like a letter? Then she grew 
drowsy after a while. Of course she never 
took naps: could n’t get such a thing asa 
nap in the day-time, wished she could, — 
now she was only meditating, — until 
knock, knock, knock on the door: were they 
trying to burst in to see if she were dead 
or alive? 

“ Come in!” she shouted, vexed at being 


so rudely startled. —“I did n’t ring,” she 
said to the attendant. 

“ A card for you, Miss Eliot.” 

Doctor linton Morse,” read. 
“ Show him up,” said she. 

And it may be necessary to add, that she 
pushed in some hair-pins mechanically, and 
performed some evolutions in the direction 
of her brooch. 

The young man greeted her as if they 
were old acquaintances. He had the assur- 
ance of the physician that a certain interest- 
ed freedom of manner will not be deemed 
impertinent by the other sex; on the con- 
trary, extremely pertinent when they are 
weak and Jonely, The usual preliminaries 
to a cordial understanding are condensed in 
favor of the healing art. 

“ How did my prescription take effect?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, admirably! It must have been a 

werful anodyne you putin the milk, for I 
fave n’t slept so well for weeks.” 

“Ah! I rejoice to hear it. At any rate, 
we may rest assured that it was a perfectly 

armless one. And are you getting along 
nicely in every way? Have no complaints 
to enter?” 

“ None whatever. Mrs. Somes treats me 
as if I were a princess royal, without the 
tiresome etiquette. Did you know that she 
sings? Her voice is of that low, rich, pa- 
thetic quality, which stirs the heart-strings. 
She makes me think, too, of a description of 
Owen Meredith’s : — 


she 


** € Tn life’s second summer, more ripe than the first, 
Which comes when the bud to the blossom has burst, 
In despite of the stormiest April.’ ” 


Doctor Morse laughed, and produced a 
small blue book from the pocket of his 
overcoat. 

“An odd coincidence, which I will not 
try to explain, lest some delicate aroma 
should escape, but I have chosen the very 
book of Owen Meredith’s in which those 
lines are found, to bring you this afternoon, 
— Lucile. Itis anold thing. Of course I 
know you have read it, but I could not 
place my hand on sarening newer, that I 
could vouch for your li ing. 

She took the volume from his hand, and 
turned over the leaves, as though relishing 
the prospect of a 

“T have read it, but it was long ago, and 
as we change our very minds and souls 
every few years without knowing it, 1 will 
read this over, and realize how I differ from 
the old Blanche Eliot.” ; 

“ The ‘old Blanche Eliot’ must have been 
a very young one indeed, if it was ‘long 
ago’she read Lucile,” he responded play- 


fully. 
But she was not listening. A favorite pas- 
sage had come back to her from the 
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past. She read it aloud in a low tone as 
though to herself. ; 
“ O Nature, how fair is thy 

dost sport with him 
In hi aa and brightly 
Dost thou emile to bus smile. To his joys thou inclinest ; 
But his sorrows — thou knowest them not, nor divinest. 
While he woos, thou art wanton, —thou lettest him love 


thee ; 
But thou art not his friend, for his grief cannot move thee. 
And at last, when he sickens and dies, what art thou? 
All as gay are thy garments, as careless thy brow, 
And thou laughest and toyest with any new comer, — 
Not a tear more for winter, a smile less for summer. 

O thou widow of 's generations!” 


“ And yet,” added Miss Eliot, “ how could 
Nature be more sympathetic with departing 
mortals, and the loved ones from whom he 
separates, than she is today? See her 
weaving him her winding-sheet !” 

The doctor looked up at her suddenly. 
It was true what his father had said, there 
was something morbid about the fancies of 
this young girl When youth and joy would 
rise in self-assertion, some conflicting im- 

ulse was ever ready to drape them in gloom. 
Fie must get her out of this funereal habit. 
He would change the topic from poetry, and 
its suggestions to a vivid imagination. — 

“In about a fortnight I shall be going to 
New York for a few days,” he remarked, as 
though shall hope to call 
on your sister and brother, trusting that one 
who has lately been with you cannot be un- 
welcome.” 

She dropped Lucile, it went to the floor, 
or some piace, and spoke up very quickly : — 

“ How long are you going to stay?” 

“ About three days and two nights, to be 
exact. Just long enough to be present at a 
meeting of a medical organization to which 
I belong.” 

“Will you do me a favor?” she asked, 
in a strangely earnest tone for the occasion. 

“ With the greatest pleasure. Some com- 
mission I presume. I know little though 
about 

“ Nothing of that sort. I want you to stay 


at my sister’s house while you are in New 
York. At least spend your evenings and 
nights there.” 
The young man’s countenance betokened 
sment. 
.“You are too kind, Miss Eliot. I could 
not impose myself, a stranger, upon your 


em 


Even if” — 

won’t!” she urged. “I 
have a special reason for wanting you to 
stay there.” Shesfixed her eye upon him. 
Could it be they had written nothing in the 
letter to the elder Doctor Morse? He 
would say something now, if he knew: so of 
course he was still ignorant. “At least 
promise me one thing. You will be their 
guest if my sister her invitation to 
mine?” 


relatives. 
“Don’t say 


“T can paige promise that I will not, 
without. You will not ask more of me than 
that?” looking at her with gratitude. 

It was truly kind that she should wish to 
associate him with her own family, give him 
a home feeling for even the few days he 
would be in New York. He could not 
otherwise understand her urgency. Proba- 
it was her mode of evincing a 
of what personal interest he Sod. is father 
might have unwittingly displayed. 

octor Clinton Morse was not conceited, 

It was always a part of his tacticts to leave 
a woman while it was apparent that she 
could enjoy a prolongation of his visit, rath- 
er than linger to the very verge of her amia-~ 
bility and time. In this way there would al- 
ways be a margin for future consumption, 
And yet he found it, during the ensuing 
fortnight, somewhat difficult to adhere to 
this rule. He sometimes said to himself, 
“I will wait till she shows some sigh of 
weariness, till she gives at least a suppress- 
ed yawn.” The minutes got to hours at 
last, while he waited for that yawn, but if 
one came, it was so adroitly hidden, that he 
never perceived it. 

Miss Eliot improved daily in health. She 
slept better, ate more, and was less nervous- 
ly susceptible to outside influences ; there 
seemed to be no reason why she should not 
soon return to her friends, but as yet she 
did not speak of doing so, 

The day came for “ young Doctor Morse,” 
as people called him, to go to New York 
for his medical meeting. As he bade 
Blanche good-by, he wondered if she would 
miss him ; they were such old acquaintances 
now, these two. Friendship, that slow 
fruit to ripen, had, in their case, matured 
like Jack’s bean-stalk. At Blanche’s sug- 

estion, her brother-in-law, Mr. Bradley, 

ad written to Doctor Clinton Morse him- 
self, inviting him very cordially, on his own 
and his wife’s behalf, to be their guest while 
in the city, if no more agreeable arrange- 
ment offered. 

Their residence was between Fortieth and 
Fiftieth Street, and exteriorly was quite simi- 
lar to the houses usually occupied by per- 
sons of means and refined tastes. The 
doctor, having traveled all night, had arrived 
early in the morning, and, after breakfasting 
down town, went up to pay his respects to 
the family before transacting any business. 
While waiting in the parlor for the descent 
of the hostess, he found himself romancing 
a little. 

“ And this is her home,” he reflected. It 
is here she has been happy, and I fear also 
unhappy; though she has forborne to open 
her heart to me in any of our pleasant hours 

e started, and for a moment lost his 
wonted composure, as Mrs. Bradley entered 
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the room. It was as if a perfectly sound 
and healthy Blanche stood before him. Yet 
no, her hair was darker, and later on he be- 
came aware that disparity of temperament 
works a transforming spell upon even the 
outer woman. ‘ 

“I am sorry you have just m seeing 
Mr. Bradley,” said the lady. “ He has gone 
down to his business, but you will meet him 
at dinner, — six o’clock.” 

Then after talking a little while, making 
inquiries about her sister, thanking him for 
his attentions to her, Mrs. Bradley suddenly 
stopped, and her features relaxed into what 
seemed to the doctor a highly significant 
smile. 

_ “Of course you know you have come to 
stay at a haunted house?” said she. 

“Of course I did not!” exclaimed the 
doctor. 

And leaning back in his chair, he indulged 
in a hearty — = Mrs. Bradley joined in 
it with a sympathetic ring. 

“ You can’t imagine how rejoiced I am to 
hear it,” he said. “I have always longed for 
such an opportunity of increasing my knowl- 
edge, and now that it comes to me unsought, 
it must be regarded in thelight of a provi- 
dential dispensation in my favor.” 

“You laagh, and I encourage you in it,” 
she resumed; “but truly it is somethi 
more than a joke: there are phenomena of a 
nature so far inexplicable, occurring here 
very frequently, which keep one in a con- 
stant state of nervous expectation, not of 
any injury, to be sure, but of being unpleas- 
antly startled at ee. e intend 
moving as soon as Mr. Bradley can find a 
house to suit us. Blanche ”— 

The doctor ay serious at once. Light 
broke in upon him. 

“ Miss Blanche has never alluded to this,” 
said he, “though I have observed several 
times that she had ideas and impressions 
which in a person of her culture and period 
of the world might be called somewhat su- 
perstitious.” Drawing his chair within a 
more confidential range, he added, “ If it 
does not bore you to repeat what is already 
distastefully familiar to you, I should like to 
hear you begin at the very beginning of it 
all, and describe some of these phenomena.” 

“The first of it was, thatone day a sis- 
ter was going up the front stairs with my 
little boy of three years old holding on to 
her hand, when a violent knock under the 
steps threw the child two or three feet into 
the air, and down he came on his unfortu- 
nate little nose, whigh at once started it to 
bleeding, and him to ing. The blow 
was heavy enough to have been dealt bya 
pickaxe. We were greatly excited about it, 
as the child was so hurt and frightened, and 
as soon as he was comparatively relieved, 
‘we went to examine carefully the place un- 


der the staircase. We discovered nothing 
at all which could account for it, and the 
servants professed ignorance. Since then 
we have had so many mysteries that all 
have left us save one: another reason why 
we cannot remain here.” 

“ But does this strike you as ghostly?” 
asked the doctor, lending a very attentive 
ear. “Itseems to me m iciously human.” 

“That was only a beginning,” resumed 
Mrs. Bradley. “It was in the Pu, that was. 
Blanche had just come back from Saratoga. 
She had been too gay there, and was com- 
ey sometimes of palpitation of the 

eart. She is not as strong as she looks, 
and is far more nervous than I am. I can sleep 
through nearly anything. Soon after the 
demonstration at the staircase, I had a call 
directly after breakfast one morning from my 
mext-door neighbor, with whom our acquain- 
tance had hitherto been formal and slight. 
Why this early and social visit? His man- 
ner was a trifle antagonistic, I thought, as I 
received him. He proceeded to state his 
grievances atonce. ‘Mrs. Bradley, pardon 
me for saying that I consider it rather un- 
neighborly that you should choose the night- 
time when persons want to be quiet to have 
repairs made in your house.’ I gazed at him 
in astonishment. ‘ All night long we could 
hear hammering, and pounding going on over 
here, from the direction of your parlor, which 
is just next to ours, only a wall between. 
The masons were evidently at work tearing 
down the plastering.’ 

Mr. please follow me into the 
lor,’ said aa We had been standing 
in the hall, as he had declined coming in. 
On opening the parlor door, he saw that every- 
— was in perfect order; the wall sound, 
the furniture all in place. ‘ Inexplicable !’ 
he exclaimed. ‘1 must apologize for accusing 
youunjustly. And yet, madam, the strangest 
thing remains to be mentioned. The dust in 
our parlor this morning was half an inch 
thick; the peculiar carpenter’s and mason’s 
dust which is unmistakable.’ ” 

Dr. Morse smiled. “He was simply mis- 
taken in the neighbor,” said he. 

“ So we concluded,” replied Mrs. Bradley. 
“though on making inquiries, that objectiqn- 
able neighbor who would make his repairs. at 
night instead of day was never found. But, 
doctor, do you know that it occurs to me that 
I am spoiling perhaps a test case by prepar- 
ing you for all these marvels? Suppose we 
wait and see if anything happens tonight — 
or tomorrow night. You say you would en- 
joy being astonished.” 

“ And I should like nothing better than to’ 
be appointed a committee of investigation,” 
he added. “I believe you are quite right. It 
also oy the hour of my medical meet- 
ing. € meet at Philippi,” he playfully 

ed as he rose. 
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“ Yes, — at dinner.” 

“ Oh, yes, at six, though it was the ghostly 
hour I meant.” 

Yet when dinner time came, whether it was 
that the active pursuits of the day had driven 
these ideas into some dark corner of tempo- 
rary oblivion, or that their avoidance was 
tacit and intentional, the two gentlemen dis- 
cussed topics widely different from them. 
Mr. Bradley introduced “ international copy- 
right” fro tem. ; and Dr. Morse, after he 
had arrived at the full bearings of this, went 
down to “heredity” to see what he could 
bring up; Mrs. Bradley occasionally having 
her little say, as a woman will when men are 
trying to arrange the laws of the universe in 
her presence, not wishing to be excluded from 
the settlement of what she must needs share 
with them after they have it arranged. Then 
after ———— cigars, and prolonged elo- 
quence, subsequent visitors and music, it was 
about eleven o’clock when they separated for 
the night. Dr. Morse’s room was on the 
third floor. He had few impressions of any 
kind respecting his quarters, except that they 
were very comfortable and he was very 
sleepy, an agreeable combination. 

In the night some time, he could not tell 
whether it was soon after retiring, or near 
morning, for he had been asleep, he was sure 
he heard voices on the front steps, then foot- 
steps in the lower hall. What had roused 
him? A doctor’s ear is educated to acute- 
ness in the night season, and he had attended 
to all that part of his fathér's practice the past 
year. sen | might be the matter. He 
rose and opened his room door lightly. 
Glancing over the banisters, to his great sur- 
prise he discerned, by the dim light of the gas, 
thesstalwart forms of five or six policemen, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Bradley in whispered con- 
sultation with them. Ina very few minutes, 
he had made a toilet sufficiently presentable 
to appear in their midst. He caught the word 
“ burglars.”- Mrs. Bradley looked awfully 
serious. 

“They ’re now in the basement,” said 
the chief functionary. “ The light is turned up, 
and we could see them flitting by the window. 
One had a basket, and — packing up 
silver as fast as they could. Be very quiet, and 
we shall steal right in upon them.” 

“Don’t you go!” pleaded Mrs. Bradley, 
catching hold of her husband’s arm. “ The 

licemen are enough without you.” 

But her husband ran by her, and in a few 
seconds, he, Dr. Morse, and the policemen 
were all in the basement dining-room. They 
had found the door locked, and on taking the 
key from its hiding place, opening it, they 
found themselves in total darkness. “ Too 
sharp for us, by thunder ! ” exclaimed one of 
the men. Mr. Bradley struck a match, and 
turned the gas up to its full height. Every- 
thing in the room was in its usual order, and 


the safe locked in which the silver was kept, 
On opening that, each article was in its prop- 
er and accustomed place ; even the napkins 
were laid over the coffee-pot and sugar-dish 
as Mrs. Bradley had laid bom the day before, 
There was not a trace of any intervening hu- 
man ae visible to any eye. 

The policemen were struck dumb for a mo- 
ment. “ We told you the truth, sir,” said one 
of them, expecting a lecture from the gentle. 
man of the house for rousing him at the un- 
wonted hour of 2 A.M. “ We certainly saw 
them in here.”. 

“T have n’t the slightest doubt you saw any 
thing you say you did,” replied Mr. Bradley, 
withasmile. “The fact is, this is one of those 
curious houses in which a man never knows . 
what he is going to see and hear, and can’t 
explain what does happen, in the common 
sense way.” 

“You don’t mean to say there were no bur- 
glars here tonight?” interrogated Dr. Morse, 
with an accent of incredulity. 

“ Where are they?” rejoined the officers, 
“*We have others lying in wait outside, 
who were to signal us in case of a capture; 
evidently no one has passed out of the house 
since we came in afew minutes ago. What 
do you make of it all, boys?” 

“ By George,” exclaimed another, “ how 
often do you get up this kind of a fraud ona 
fellow’s senses, Mr. Bradley?” 

“We've never had one before the exact 
——— of this: the performance is always 
varied, but equally unaccountable. Well, as 
there ’s nobody here, I must hurry back to 
my wife and boy. She’s probably quaking in 
her slippers, expecting me to narrowly escape 
— pounded or shot.” 

“]T would n’t live in this house for half of 
New York!” declared the same policeman, 
after the party had carefully inspected the 
premises and communicated to their associ- 
ates outside, who had still discovered no 
cause of disturbance. 

And Dr. Morse communed with himself 
and was very still. He was studying cause 
and effect as hard as he had ever studied it 
in materia medica. 

At the breakfast table the next morni 
several theories were advanced, not one 
which, however proved satisfactory even to 
the person who advanced it. 

“ T don’t know that I can do better than 
dismiss it from our minds as a bad job,” 
said Mr. Bradley, as they were putting on 
their overcoats to ride down town together, 
“Suppose we get tickets for Booth to- 
night, doctor: you say that you can be 
with us only one more evening. Can you 
go, Jennie?” 

“ Yes, indeed, I shall be delighted to. Mary 
will take good care of Willie while we are 

one. _ have no other engagement, Dr. 
orse 
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“ None whatever after dinner, and will be 
happy to go to the theatre.” 
“ So Booth it shall be,” decided Mr. Brad- 


ley. 

Yand the were off in good season that 
evening. The play was Zhe Lady of Lyons ; 
and, as “all mankind love a lover,” Booth 
was rapturously applauded as Claude Mel- 
motte. Even the yest heads in the audi- 
dience were full of lover’s vows and pictures 
of the Lake of Como, when the play was end- 
ed. “How Blanche would have enjoyed 
this !” exclaimed Mr. Bradley. The doctor 
too was thinking of her, and how well she 
would look by “ Como” with the soft blue 
sky above her, but he forebore to communi- 
cate his mental processes for some reason. 
As they drew near home, the house was con- 
spicuous for a square off from the time they 

t off the car, for it was brilliantly illumina- 
ted from top to bottom. 

“ What can it be!” exclaimed Mrs. Bradley 
thinking at once of her little Willie. “Is it 
possible Mary, after all her fidelity, cannot be 
trusted? She has left that child by himself 
all the evening, and is giving a party.” 

“It’s a confounded liberty and imperti- 
nence if she is!” said her husband, “ and 
we ’ll proceed to inform her what we think 
about it, at once.” 

They perceived some of the neighbors 
standing at their doors, gazing up at the illu- 
mination, which was of unusual splendor, as 
if candles had been brought to the aid of gas 
for the windows. 

Mr. Bradley turned his night-key, and 
bounded into the house, the others following 
him. There was one dim light burning as 
they had left it in the lower hall. On hasten- 
ing up-stairs, all was darkness, save in Mrs. 
Bradley’s chamber, where another was faintly 
flickering, with a shade over it to protect the 
eyes of the sleeping child. On the outside 
of the bed by his side, Mary, the girl, was 
lying, sleeping heavily. Profound stillness 
reigned throughout the establishment. 

“ What devii’s trick is this ?” exclaimed 
Mr. Bradley somewhat angrily. 

“ This is certainly the strangest juggiery I 
ever saw,” said Dr. Morse; and they all 
laughed, not knowing whether to feel relieved 
or disappointed, for what is more disappoint- 
ing than the inexplicable? 

On waking the girl, Mrs. Bradley received 
some very sleepy responses to her questions. 

“ Had anybody been there?” 

“ Nobody at all.” 

“ How long had she been asleep?” 

“ She really could n’t say, but certainly not 
very long.” 

hen the men instituted a search, and 
found nobody. Not evena spent match was 
found lying loose, in witness to a recent illu- 
mination. 


fied. No wonder that Miss Blanche, if not 
already in the best condition, had speedily 
acquired the injurious habit of lying awake 
all the early part of the night, on the look 
out for the extraordinary, the supernatural. 
How many persons, in all ages of the world, 
had done this before her! Inthe morning he 
was down before the family, and seated him- 
self with a book, by one of the parlor win- 
dows. The glass doors between the long 
parlor and the little extension room at the 
end of it were closed. On this morning 

robably Mrs. Bradley designed having 

reakfast in there, for ina very few moments 
after he had taken his seat, he could see 
through the glass a female figure, which at 
that » Aad seemed to be hers, moving to 
and fro, apparently arranging things. 

However, he was presently invited down to 
breakfast in the basement dining-room, as on 
the previous morning. It was the girl, Mary, 
who informed him the meal was ready. 

“ Mrs. Bradley will be down in a very few 
minutes,” said the husband of that lady. 
“ She is late this morning, and does n’t want 
us to wait for her.” 

“ I thought I saw her, a while ago, in the 
extension room,” returned the doctor, a curi- 
ous —— coming over him. “ Then it was 
you,Mary? ” 

“No,sir. I hadn’t been up there at all, till 
I came to call you down. But the like o’ 
that is n’t at all odd in this house, let me tell 
you,” shaking her head ominously “It 
was only the other day that I was sure I saw 
Mrs. Bradley in here, as I passed the door, 
and she told me afterward she had n’t been 
near. I’m glad enough myself, I am, that we 
are going to get out of it soon.” 

“ Yes, in a fortnight now, I hope,” said Mr. 
Bradley. 

The doctor had very little to say, but 
looked thoughtful. That day he engaged one 
of the best detectives in the city to keep an 
eye on the house after the Bradleys should 
leave it, and to report to him in Boston the 
result of his discoveries at the expiration of 
six weeks. He started for home that eve- 
ning in one of the Sound boats. How long 
he seemed to have been absent, and how un- 
reasonably glad he felt to be back, as he ran 
up the steps of the hospital for the first time 

ter his return! He wished he could take 
Miss Eliot by surprise, but he dared not thus 
intrude upon her. As he was about to send 
his name up, he met Mrs. Somes, with a glass 
of water in her hand. “What, back again, 
doctor!” said she smilingly. 

“ How is everybody?” asked he. 

“ About as you left us. I’m just on my way 
up to Miss Eliot’s room, now. She is look- 
ing as fresh as a rose this morning.” 

he doctor could not resist a sudden temp- 
tation. 


Dr. Morse retired, more and more mysti- 


“ Let me take her this glass of water,” he 
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suggested. “I presume she is ready for vis- 
itors.” 

“ Yes, sitting by the fire, reading, wy + al 

Her door was ajar : she was expecting Mrs, 
Somes. It yielded to the doctor’s slight tap, 
and as Blanche turned to greet the person 
who entered her room, and their eyes met, 
her whole face was suffused with joy. It 
was unmistakable. 

“Oh, I am so glad!” she exclaimed. “I 
have missed you so.” And she took an eager 
step toward him. 


e set the glass of water on the first chair. 


he came to, and forget all about it. Taking 
her hand in his, he responded to her welcome. 
His lips parted to say something common- 
place, something far less than he felt, when 
with a sudden impulse he changed his mind, 
and clasped her to his heart. He saw that 
he could. 

“Did I take you by surprise?” he whis- 
pered. 

“I think you did!” she looked up and 
smiled through a happy tear-drop. 

“ Blanche,” he began, and there was some- 
thing a trifle quizzical in his tone, “I have 


found what brought you to Boston. You 
meant that I should. 1 wish I could be equal- 
ly sure of finding out what would keep you 
here. May 

What she answered was probably satisfac- 
tory, for he went on, “ But why did you not 
tell me about the fright you had? You left 
me to infer something else. I thought you 
were grieving your little heart out over some 
dead or faithless lover.” 

“I did not tell you, because I saw you 
were inclined to be materialistic in your views 
like so many physicians, and could not bear 
to panes laugh at me and my credulity, 
I wanted you to see and hear for yours 
first. But I never cared for any manin my 
life — before.’” The last word she spoke the 
lowest, but he heard it best. Among the 
bridal blossoms that spring, bloomed 
Blanche Eliot. In the midst of this beauti- 
ful new bloom Dr. Morse did not quite forget 
the mystery he had undertaken to solve. 
Between his wife and his profession, if he 
can ever find time, he may present the public 
with the solation which eventually rewarded 
his persistence. 


A BACKWOODS WEDDING. 


. BY SUSAN HARTLEY. 


Widow Appleby was very tired, she 
was always’ very tired, in fact, but this 
morning she had been hard at work since 
sunrise, spinning rolls for Mrs. Piper, who 
lived over at the “ Road,” and was, as she 
said, “ All out o’ knittin’ work to ketch up 
when the men folks was a takin’ their meals.” 

This afternoon Mrs. Piper was to have a 
sewing-bee at her house. Sewing-bees are 
still in vogue in this region ; for sewing ma- 
chines are scarce, and as a good supper 
with store tea is generally served on such 
occasions, invitations to attend are eagerly 
accepted. 

Mrs. Appleby had borrowed a pink cam- 
bric sacque of one neighbor, and a white 

tticoat of another; but the sacque was 
Faded, and did not meet with her approbation, 
and the petticoat was sadly frayed around 
the bottom. 

“Dear me,” she said to herself, “I do 
wish I had a neighbor who had anything de- 
cent to wear. You can’t borrow a decent 
thing in this miserable place, and if Mrs. 
Rich Mann had anything decent she would 
. n’t lend it. 1 have n’t seen the folks I used 
to know for so long, 1 did hope I could look 


sort of res 
regarding herself ruefully in the mirror, 
which was a of the kitchen clock. 
“ Everybody will say, ‘ Why, sr; Anple- 
by, how you have altered !’ ’n’ I do look full 
forty years old, I’m so tired out, ’n’ these 
shabby old clothes set off my haggard face 
to the best possible advantage. I wonder 


what Reuben Waters would say if he could - 


see me now.” 

Tears gathered in her childish blue eyes, 
and, forgetting to complete her toilet, she 
fell into a dreary revery. She had been 
very pretty in her girlhood, the belle of 
Contiscook County in fact. Her father, al- 
though no more richly endowed with world- 
ly goods than many of his neighbors, sent 
her to an academy “down river,” for a 
whole year, “ To git some book knowledge,” 
he said; for which act he was repaid, 
these neighbors declared, in Syreny’s being 
spoiled for anything useful, but they 
agreed that she was a “picter” when she 
came home with her fine new clothes on. 
Reuben Waters, the son of the largest lum- 
ber dealer in the county, fell in a with 
her, and they were engaged to be married. 


ble today,” she continued, 
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But while Reuben was absent in a neighbor- 
ing town, engaged in the capacity of over- 
seer in one of his father’s mills, there came 
a report that he was paying a ood deal of 
attention to the daughter of his father’s part- 
ner. Being naturally of a jealous disposi- 
tion, Syreny was quite ready to believe the 
report, and was nearly rendered insane 
thereby. John Appleby, who was the best 
dancer at the rustic gatherings, had long 
been jealous of Reuben’s position as the ac- 
cepted lover of Syreny, and took advantage 
of this state of affairs, indeed he was the in- 
ventor of the story of Reuben’s flirtations, it 
was proved afterward, and made haste to de- 
clare his affection for her, and Syreny, with- 
out waiting to realize what step she was 
taking, married him at once. 

He was what they call, in the Contiscook, 
aloafer. He lounged about the lumberin 
camps and the mills, but did nothing, wit 
the exception of a day’s work on the river 
now and then. He drank and poe away 
all Syreny’s little property left her by her fa- 
ther, who died soon after her marriage, and 
at the end of six'years died from the effects of 
dissipation, leaving her and her little girl ut- 
terly destitute. The miserable log hut 


where they lived was a poor shelter in win- 

ter. The snow drifted in through the chinks 

between the logs. The wind blew out the 

candle, and the pittance which Syreny was 

able to earn, 9 spinning, and knitting socks 


and mittens for the stores “down river,” 
hardly kept them from’ starving. Then 
her child sickened and died,and she was 
left alone in the world. She !ost all ambi- 
tion. Her health had been delicate from 
birth, and now she was always ailing. She 
went with uncombed locks and ragged el- 
bows. She shunned the people whom she 
used to know in her girlhood. Her pretty 
face grew sharp and peaked. She lost her 
delicate pink bloom. Her tall; willowy fig- 
ure grew thin and stooping. She was call- 
ed “ Dretful shiftless and bigoted,” by her 
buxom, hard-working neighbors. But today 
she felt strangely impelled to go to the sew- 
ing-bee, and brave their curious eyes and 
plain remarks, for the people of the Contis- 
cook are frank to the last degree. Once 
her heart misgave her, and she decided not 
to go after all, but looking out of the win- 
dow, something seemed to beckon her from 
the woods, from the pastures, from the sky, 
and without more delay, she put on her bon- 
net and started on her way. 

It was a bright June day. Even the still- 
ness seemed to shine. The wild vines 
which trailed along the stump fences were a 
perfect glory of flowers. Daisies and but- 
tercups danced together in sunny hollows, 
between clumps of sweet fern and bayber- 
ty. Her slow footsteps clipped off the 
heads of these blossoms, making a sound 


which reminded her painfully of old days. 
She was in an impressible mood today. At 
other times she would not have heeded it at 
all, nor that the bird in the velvet shadows 
of the pine woods was singing a song that 
she and Reuben Waters used to listen to in 
the long, idle mornings of midsummer, when 
he used to walk over from the river to her 
father’s house. The greater part of her way 
led through the woods. She rested a while 
on the “deacon seat” of a deserted lumber- 
ing camp, which was cool with breeze and 
shadow. Starry moosewood blossoms push- 
ed their heads between the chinks in the 
logs; stray leaves from the Vational Song- 
ster, a book much prized by the lumbermen, 
were blowing about the floor. Heavy pine 
branches drooped about the doorway, and 
on the roof sat a huge, sleepy owl with his 
head muffled in his dappled feathers. Be- 
yond the camp the woods were less dense. 
Sunbeams struggled in through breezy little 
spaces, and there were heartsome glimpses 
of blue sky overhead. Then there was a 
cheery opening with the glimmer of silver 
birches and a sheet of bright blue water, up- 
on which stood the picturesque ruins of an 
old mill, half in light and half in shadow. 
A great bank of wild azaleas, on the other 
side of the stream, blushed redly through 
its blackened arches. Syrena stood upon 
the rustic bridge which spanned the water, 
and looked sadly around her. 

“] wonder if Reuben Waters has forgot 
all about the days when we used to come 
’n’ stand here?” she said aloud, heaving a 
deep sigh. 

“ No, he has n’t,’n’ he never will, Syreny,” 
exclaimed a cheery voice from behind. 

And giving a startled glance over her 
shoulder, she beheld the object of her 
thoughts. 

“© Reuben, can it be you? I never ex- 
pected to see you again,” she said, growin 
white as the moosewood flowers in her han 

“] came up on purpose to find you out, 
Syreny. I—I know you did n’t treat me 
well, you ”"— 

“ Don’t, Reuben! I know I did wrong, 
but have n’t I suffered for it? I did n’t 
realize what I was doing. The stories I 
heard about you ’n’ Mercy Ann Quimby 
worked me up so.” 

“Well, Syreny, we won’t say anything 
more about that. I was on my way to your 
house this minute, to say let bygones be by- 
gones. 1’ve been trying these three or four 
years to marry Mary Ann Quimby out o’ 
spite, but could n’t make up my mind to it 
after all. I can’t like anybody but you 
somehow.” 

Reuben, how can you. I ’ve changed 
so dreadfully. I ’ve grown so old and 
homely. You used to say I was pretty as a 
wild rose.” 
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“And you ’re pretty now, Syreny, — pret- 
tyasa So tall ’n’ er, with a 

leamy look in your face, and in your eyes, 
n’ soft, bright hair. A woman can’t always 
look like a rose, ’n’ I’m glad, for my own 
sake, that you a’n’t quite so pink and velvety 
as you used to be. I should be afraid you 
would n’t have anything to say to a grizzly 
like me, in that case. Then it looks as if 
one had n’t any feeling not to grow old any, 
’n’ I shouldn't believe that you ’d been a 
caring about me all this time.” 

She lifted her face full of surprised joy to 
his own, and the old rich bloom suddenly’ 
dawned in her cheek, something of the old 
light beamed in her eyes. 

“1 declare, Syreny, you have n’t changed 
so much after all. You are as pretty asa 
rose still. My eyesight must have been 
dimmed by the sunshine. I had been so 
long in the shadow of the woods. But I 
have n’t time to shillyshally, I must go back 
down river tomorrow, and 1 want to take you 
with me, Syreny. What do you say to hav- 
ing a wedding this afternoon? As good 
luck would have it, Elder Grant came up to 
the “ Road” with me last night, and is go- 
ing to be at Mrs. Piper’s sewing-bee this af- 
ternoon. Mrs. Piper is a relative of mine, 

ou know, and would be pleased enough to 
ave me married at her house.” 

“ Dear me, Reuben, are you in earnest ?” 
almost gasped Syreny. 

“ Of course I amin earnest. What’s the 
use in waiting? I ’ve waited for you long 
enough alrearly.” 

“But it ’s too sudden altogether. It 
seems kinder like what pa used to call get- 
ting ahead of Providence, ’n’ then how could 
I be married in these shabby old clothes? 
There would n’t be any sacredness to a wed- 
ding under such circumstances.” 

“Now I thought you was dressed up 
splendid. You could n’t look prettier in 
anythiag than you do in this pale sort 0’ 
rose color, and the white bow at your throat 
looks as bride-like as can be. I ’m perfect- 
ly satisfied with your looks myself, and why 
should we care what other folks think? ” 

Syreny finally yielded to his wishes, 
though with many tremulous misgivings as 
to what the “ Road” people would say and 
think of the proceeding. But if Reuben 
must leave the place tomorrow, to return at 
some indefinite, far-away period, she felt 
that she could not be left behind under any 
circumstances. 

“Tim White is here at the mills, and I 
can get the license in five minutes you see. 
I hinted to the elder yesterday that I might 
need his services today, and he ’ll be all 
ready and waiting for us,” said Reuben ea- 

rly. “As for clothes, Syreny, you can 
Core twenty new dresses as soon as we get 


home if you like.” 


The sewing-bee was already in pro. 
when they reached Mrs, Pi 
a large, square, unpainted building, desolate. 
ly new and bare. A bed of mustard blos 
soms, yellow as gold, shone in the door. 
yard, and emitted a strange pungent fra 
grance. A brood of half-grown chickens 
were recklessly scratching in a clump of 
widow’s-tears. A een-and-bronze 
rooster, seemingly seized with a pre 
sentiment that something extraordinary was 
going to happen, mounted the wood-pile and 
wales 

“Lordy man! if here a’n’t Syreny Apple. 
by ’n’ Reuben Waters a ‘he 
door together,” ejaculated Mrs. Sam Tosier, 
who was sitting in the window. ‘ Who'd’? 
thought it !” 

Thereupon an expectant hush fell upon 
the assembly. Needles were held suspend- 
ed in mid-air. All work was dropped, and 
all eyes were directed toward the door. 

Syreny with downcast eyes and throbbing 
heart appeared upon the scene, striving to 
hide herself in Reuben’s shadow as nearly 
as possible. The greetings were loud and 
demonstrative ; for Contiscook manners are 
not of a subdued fashion, and Reuben was 
regarded as a man of distinction, for there 
was a report that he made a great deal of 
money “down river,” and had become the 
owner of the mills where he had been em- 
ployed as overseer, and then his father was 
a rich man also. 

Reuben requested to see Mrs. Piper a 
few moments, in private, and the two left 
the room together, leaving poor Syrena to 
brave the eyes and tongues of the sewing- 
bee alone. 

“ Well, now og are lucky, ha’n’t you, Sy- 
reny Appleby? I would n’t ha’ bleeved 
Reuben Waters would ever ha’ courted you 
agin, specially now you ’re got along in 
years, ’n’ hev growed so kind er poor 'n’ 
peaked in the face. But folks hez queer 
notions, ’n’ the Waterses wus allers a passil 
uv odd sticks,” said Mrs. Sam Tosier. 
first removing the dozen pins or so whith 
she always carried in her mouth, in order to 
speak more distinctly. 

“I dun kneow ez ’t is eny sign he ’s a 
courtin’ her, coz they come here long with 
each other,” remarked Miss Claribel Piper, 
the red-cheeked beauty of the neighborhood, 
tossing her head scornfully. 

“ Well, 1 ’m most sartain it means a wed- 
din’,” laughed Mrs. Clewly, a jolly-looking 
old woman, whose cap was tied between her 
four rosy chins. ‘“’N’, ez fur me, I ’m awful 
glad. Syreny hez hed an awful passil 0’ 
trouble tow live through sence she married 
John. ’T a’n’t no wrong fur her tew be 
dretful resigned to his death, ez fur ’s I 
kneow, fur ‘Reuben ’s a stiddy, likely man, 
’n’ ll make a desperate good husband.” 
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Syreny, looking the picture of confusion, 
said neither yea nor nay. Reuben’s return 
afforded her some relief, but it was only 
temporary ; for, after giving her one brief 

ce of encouragement and sympathy, he 
announced that he should be obliged to be 
absent for a short time, and taking his hat 
disappeared out-of-doors and down the road. 

Mrs. Piper came and tapped her playfully 
on the shoulder. 

“] may as well tell the folks all about it 
neow, Syreny, for they ’re a dyin’ to know, 
’n’ the elder ‘Il come purty soon, ’n’ let the 
cat eout o’ bag enyhow.” 

“ O Lordy! is the weddin’ a goin’ tew be 
this afternoon ?” exclaimed Mrs. Tosier. 
“It ’s awful sudden, no mistake. I never 
dreampt <’ that. I should n’t ’a’ said haow 
Syreny was dressed up enough.” 

Mrs. Piper, who was a good-natured wo- 
man, explained the circumstances of the 
case as Reuben had explained them to her. 

“He said he must go home tomorrow, 
whether or no, ’n’ could n’t wait for Syreny 
tew make a dress, ’n’, lor’! what difference 
duz it make after all? That pink sacque is 
dretful becomin’ tew her.” 

“Trew, it don’t make no difference ez 
long ez the heart ez in the right place,” said 
Mrs. Clewly; “ but it must be kinder on- 
handy to git married so unbeknownst. I 
s’pose you ha’n’t made no rugs or nothin’, 
child ?’ 

Syreny droopingly confessed that she had 
not, 


“Macriage is a dretful solemn _ thing, 
dressed in white or no,” remarked Mrs. 
Soper, a melancholy looking woman, with a 
wart on her nose, which somehow seemed 
a part of her melancholy. “ Husban’s is 
desp’rate oncertain at the best, ’n’ house- 
keepin’ ’n’ house-work is wearin’ enuff to 
kill a woman stun dead. I allers wisht I ’d 


- stuck to the tailoress trade, instid o’ gittin’ 


married. There’s nothin’ like a man to bring 
dirt intew a house. Folks.that git married 
has got tew trust in the Lord, ’n’ keep plenty 
0’ soft soap in the house.” 

“O Lor’! yeou air tew pisen neat altogeth- 
er, Mis’ Soper,” said Lorry Smith, a girl 
with saucy black eyes, and very tightly 
curled ringlets. “Ez fur me, 1 bleeve in 
gittin’ married. I only wisht Reuben Wa- 
ters hed asked me to keep house fur him. 
Would n’t I ha’ jumped at the chance !” 

The entrance of Elder Grant and his bux- 
om wife created a momentary diversion. . 

“ Lor’! did you travel clean way over from 
the other settlement, Sister Grant?” said 
Mrs. Piper, as she assisted that lady to re- 
move her bonnet. 

““ No, we did n’t travel all the way: we rid 
as fur as Brother White’s, ’n’ traveled from 
there over.” 

“Well, this ez an interestin’ occasion,” 


remarked the elder, shaking Syrena’s hand 
with extra cordiality. “You don’t alwez 
hev a weddin’ ’n’ a sewin’-bee together, Sis- 
ter Piper.” 

“ A weddin’ ’n’ a death orter be a solumn 
warnin’ to all on us,” said Mrs. Soper, wish- 
ing to be pious in the presence of the elder, 
and warnings she considered pious. 

Something like a smile flickered in the 
round blue eyes of the elder, though he 
drew his mouth tnto a dismal pucker of as- 
sent. Blessed, or rather afflicted in this 
case, with a jovial nature, and feeling it his 
duty as a preacher of the gospel to be se- 
vere and solemn, the elder’s face was always 
strangely contradictory in its expression. 
His eyes were continually making fun of 
the length and solemnity of his visage, and 
sometimes laughed at his most solemn warn- 
ings and exhortations. 

“ As soon as the groom comes in, we will 
perceed with the ceremony, fur me ’n’ Mis’ 
Grant is expected to spend the night over to 
Brother Trafton’s, ’n’ it ’s a good eight 
mild to Yaller Brook. Sister Piper has 
promised us an early tea so’s we can git a 
ae start,” he said, looking around on the 

ighly edified company. 

Syreny, accompanied by Lorry Smith, ad- 
journed to the best bedroom to add a few 
finishing touches to her toilet. The elder 
pulled a Moody and Sankey book from his 
pocket, and studied it gravely. It was evi- 
dent that the assembled ladies were too 
much excited to sew. They attempted to 
thread the wrong end of their needles, and 
made no progress whatever. 

“If I hed known about the weddin’ in 
time, I ’d ha’ put more plums inter my cake, 
’n’ more sweetnin’ inter my pies,” said Mrs. 
Piper regretfully; “ but they "ll hev to do as 
Is.’ 


The thrilling mention of plum cake was. 
not without its effect upon the company. 
Each face. brightened with a more intense 
delight, and more than one pair of expectant 
eyes was lifted to the clock. 

“ How such kind o’ slim’n’ shiftless wo- 
mén as Syreny git took care uv. I declare, 
I never see the beat,” remarked Mrs. Peter 
White, a lady who wore two strings of gold 
beads. 

“’T is so, they do. But ’t a’n’t all of ’em 
that ’s ez lucky as Syreny,” came from sev- 
eral ladies atonce. “ Reuben owns a good 
deal of property. She will be able to drink 
store tea every day, ’n’ hev no end o’ nice 
beddin’ ’n’ good close.” 

“ Poverty is a dretful vice, and Syreny’s 
bin through her share of it,” sighed Mrs. 
Soper. “ Currant-leaf tea is desp’rate tejus 
drinkin’, ’n’ sage is tew mild and lowerin’ to 
the spirits. I hope her good forchin won’t 
set her up ’n’ make her forgit the Lord that 
made her.” 
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Syrena and Reuben now entered the room 
arm in arm, and placed themselves gravely 


before the elder; who ’mmediately rose from 
his chair. 

“She does look real well, after all,” went 

from to group in aloud whisper, “’n’ 
as for Reuben, he ’s a splendid Jookin’ man, 
dressed up slick as a minister, tew.” 

Syrena did look well. Her hair, which 

was “young and yellow,” was wound 
around her shapely head in a coronet of 
braids. At her throat she wore an exqui- 
site tea-rose, which Mrs. Piper had cut 
from one of her cherished “ house plants.” 
There was a pretty, girlish flush on her thin 
cheek, and a bright, happy light in her 
somewhat faded blue eyes. Reuben, who 
was the picture of honest manliness, looked 
down upon her proudly and protectingly. 
“We will commence these solumn and in- 
terestin’ exercises by singin’ the followin’ 
hymn.” 

And the elder commenced to read “ Pull 
for the Shore,” quaintly inserting a groan 
between each stirring séntence. But the 
melodies of Moody and Sankey are compar- 
atively new in this region, and after several 
unsuccessful attempts at harmony, the sis- 
ters broke down altogether. 

“ Well,” said he, “if we can’t sing this, 
we can all sing Old Hundred. That ’s 
alwez refreshin’ to the sperit, ef ’t is old- 
fashioned.” 

And Old Hundred was sung with power 
and feeling. The elder possessed a deep, 
mellow voice, and it rang out lustily, sup- 
porting and mingling harmoniously with the 
shrill soprano of the sisters. 

Syrena was moved to tears as she listen- 
ed. She thoaght she should always hear 
that blessed sound all her life long. Then 
there was an interval of silence, for the el- 
der, as all the Contiscook people declared, 
“ Wuz as slow as the picter of Time on the 
almanac.” The bees buzzed in the scarlet 
balsams on the window seat. The dreamy 
noise of the river drifted in at the window. 
The robins were singing in the woods. 
The sun, which had been shining on Syre- 
na’s yellow head, slipped into a cloud. 
Then, clearing his throat, he performed the 
ordinary brief ceremony used on such oc- 
casions. Reuben and Syrena joined their 
hands, and were pronounced man and wife. 
Then he prayed long and fervently. A 
beautiful prayer, the sisters agreed after- 
ward, and after giving the wedded pair afew 
words of admonition and exhortation, rub- 
bed his forehead, and resumed his seat. 

But it was some time before the happy 
couple were through with hand-shaking and 


down to the Falls, did n’t 
little tea ’n’ sweetnin’ out of his store when 
he married Sall 
cousin to a settle 
kerridge,” said Mrs. Soper, who was on the - 
verge of swallowing two pins in her. excite- 


all the advice was addressed to poor Syre. 
na, however. Reuben’s brow darkened ang 
his face flushed angrily, when Mrs. Tosier 
appeared with her morsel of this precious 
commodity. 

said she, “I don’t s’pose you 
will jest kneow haow ter behave when you 
cum ter hev things like other folks agin, but 
don’t be like Mis’ Phebe Baker's Lizy, 'y’ 
forget all about your poor days, ’n’ the folks 
that befriended you then. You ’ve spun 
for me considerable, ’n’ I ’ve allers paid you 
well for it. Mis’ Piper ’s been like a moth- 
er ter you tew.” 

“I dew hope it won’t shower,” said Mrs, 
Clewly. “A shower on a weddin’ day isa 
sure sign 0’ tears; ’n’, Syreny, be dretful 
keerful tonight ’n’ not look at the moon new 
over your left shoulder.” 

“? IN’ be sure ’n’ go out the same door that 
you come in at, when you go home. Menn 
a bride hez brought herself dretful bad lu 
by a goin’ out ata different one,” said Mrs, 
Peter White, with wise solemnity. 

The supper-table was spread with rustic 
elegance, and was groaning with plenty, 
Mrs. Piper urged every one to make his or 
her tea real sweet, with true, country hospi 
tality. The plates of the bride and bride. 
groom were so laden through the attentions 
of their friends, that they were made embas- 
rassed and uncomfortable. The ladies of 
the sewing-bee waxed merry under the gen- 
ial influence of the store tea, their eyes 
sparkled with delight. They held their 
knives between their thumb and first fin 
gers, with the remaining fingers uplifted, 
and spread wide apart in accordance to the 
rules of aboriginal gentility. They compli- 
mented Mrs. Piper on her cooking, they 
flattered each other, they flattered the elder. 
Oh that Time could have gone to sleep on 
the clock face then and there ! 

“Lordy man! I never see the beat! 
Did n’t the elder make it well a marryin’ 
that couple? Retben gin him a five-dollar 
bill, I see it with my own eyes, or I would 
n’t ha’ bleeved it!” exclaimed Mrs. Tosier, 
after supper, when the happy couple had 
started on their homeward way across the 
sunset fields, 

“ You don’t say so! Wal, if ’t wa’n’t a go- 
in’ to the gospil, I should call it sinful ex- 
travagance tew throw away such a passil 0’ 
money that way. Why, Squire ebster, 
y nothin’ but a 


Tilden, ’n’ he ’s fust 
minister, ’n’ drives a top 


receiving advice and good wishes. Nearly 


ment. 
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CHICKEN FARM. 


BY M. L. 


onroe. 
“Our five best hens are all sitting, you know, — 


Speckle under a barrel, old White Hes the shed, 


And the Shanghaus each one in the barn has a bed. 


Now the Brahmas fat well, and are tender, they say; 
So I ’ve bought a few hens of our next neighbor May, 
And, with twelve apiece for our five and his six, 
We shall have, | carer it, ity of chicks : 

Plenty to eat, and plenty 

You shall have some new dresses, girls, if we do well.” 


The six Brahmas arrived, al] handsome to see, 

And in boxes of hay were made onng 00 could be. 

Eleven proud hens, each a queen in her way, 

Now were keeping their warm by night and by day. 
They guarded their nests from stray weasels and rats, 
They ruffled their wings at inquisitive cats, 

They scorned to stir out in the finest of weather, 

All feeling so grand‘to the tip of each feather. 


Old Speckle was first to come off with her group, 

And with twelve yellow chickens was placed in a coop. 

Her dear, downy darlings! And then Madame White 
Stalked out with her brood in ecstatic delight. 

The next thing, the Shanghais, one after another, 

Brought off their three flocks, each long-legged as the 


other. 
chi , and th ed, and they fluttered about, 
for bits the farmer threw out. 

Let me see: there were now, if I count them correctly, 
Five dozen of smart little chickens exactly. 

Then marched out the Brahmas triumphant and strong, 
Each leading her own hungry dozen along, 

Till the farmer with glee raed his tents at the door: 
Who so happy as he, and what neighbor had more? 


Then the feeding! the mixing of water and meal, 

The scraping of plates, and the hoarding with zeal’ 

Each cold boiled potato, each waste bit of bread, 

Every scrap, every crumb, that the chicks might be fed. 
And still they chirped loud, with mouths open for more: 
Who ever knew chickens so hungry before! 

H so often, and hungry so much! 

vid | lare,”’ cried the farmer, ‘‘ it does beat the Dutch.”” 
Then he let out each hen from her three-cornered coop, 
To scratch and to pick and to cluck for her group. 

They must learn to eat worms, they must learn to catch 


The chickens grew fast, — white, speckled, and brown, — 
And feath placed the soft, i t down, 
“ A’n’t they pert ?”’ cried the farmer, who saw with delight 
How uttered and chirped whene’er he came in sight. 
How they clustered and crowded and flocked round his 
And ran for the handfuls he flung them to eat! 
They were getting so tame, round the doorstep they ’d wait, 
imperious, s! an 

Not a a te in the State could be found; 
And every one said, ‘‘ Of all chickens, these are 
brig and and cutest by 

as they grew bigger, each eve you might see 
Whole boughs full of chickens at roost on each tree. 


: The time came for spring chickens, the market was 
' And now Farmer Monroe might have sold if he Fy 
' For out came a dealer all ready to buy, 


New Yorx, Decemper, 1880, 


' Suke and Bess and 


BRANCH, 
And counted the chickens with trade in his eye. 


“* It’s time they should go,”” whispered Suke with a frown: 
“They have scratched up my garden, and pulled my vines 


wn. 
So she called, in all quarters, “Biddy, biddy! chick, 


farmer fed them meanwhile from 
Bring them down,” said the dealer: we all 
right. 
Each mornin wit what dress over ni; 
You must nd pick them nd ean them you 


A swift shudder passed over Farmer Monroe: 

What! slay those brave comrades, each one like a friend! 

Stain his hands with their blood, and their glad being end! 

See them flutter, fall headless! His whole soul rebelled 

wife’s anxious looks and Sue’s frowns he be- 
eld, 


“We won’t settle it now,”’ with a shake of his head: 
“*T may keep them perhaps till Thanksgiving,” he said. 
“* They ‘ll be bigger and fatter and bring me more then, 
No: we won’t make a trade. Next fall call again.” 


Alas for Suke’s garden! She wept when she found 

Her pinks all torn up, her phlox scattered around. 

And great hollows dug out where hens basked in the sun. 
Ten new dresses, she vowed, would not pay for harm done. 
And Bess weekly rehearsed her washing-day woes : 

It was no use to whiten, — chickens all the clothes, 


Mow Thaskagising has gamed, end you think that 


The barnyard and garden and h must be freed 
The all gone, and the book filled ; 
The new dresses Bought, and the murmurings stilled. 
But the dealer, impatient and scorntul, says “‘ No! 

You ’ve misjudged the soft heart of old Farmer Monroe, 
He has gone chicken-mad, and the time will soon come 
He ’Il be driven and eaten out of house and of home.” 


For they stay and they grow, they wax bigger and fatter, 
Devour every scrap left on late or on platter. 

“I don’t dare shake the table-cloth,”’ Bess says, half cryi 
“ Such hundreds of chickens come running and fying 
They 'll soon take all the barley, the wheat, and the groats, 
Eat up all the corn, rob the horse of his oats. 

When the feed is ail gone, and the fowls multiply, 
Monroe ’Il have to go to the village, and buy. 

It will take all the money he ’s saved from his crops, — 
From his onions and turnips, his grapes and his hops. 
There ’Il be no new dresses or bonnets, that ’s plain: 
Though Suke storms, and Bess pleads, their words 


And, as time passes by, let your fancy apace 
Leap into the future a few twelvemonths’ space, 
There ’ll be chickens, I ’m sure, at play on the floor; 
Hens at roost on the mantelpiece, perched on the door, 
At the table they ’ll eat, make their nests in the beds; 
Crow and cluck in the windows, with close-crowding heads; 
They will fill all the barn, the shed, and the shop; 
They will cover the roof and the red chimney top; 
They will throng on the fences, and ride on the cart, 
And | laugh in wild scorn at the dealers and mart. 

the dame will have fled with all speed, 
Poor Monroe left alone to be henpecked indeed. 
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And dozens by dozens they crowded round quick. F 
Fat, solid, and they were shown to the = 
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“Courage, Brothers!” 


j 


3. Cou- rage, brothers ! there is no-thing 
2, Cou-rage, brothers! there is no-thing 
3. Cou-rage, brothers !there is no-thing 


7 T 


the world brave men should fear ; : the heart 


+ ly cow- 
that’s false 
the roar, and rush, aod 


T 
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Do 


Courage; brothers!— who's a- fraid? 


3rd time, 
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Who's a fraid? who's a fraid? 
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THE IMP AT MIGGERLY'’S. 


_ BY JOHN HATHAWAY. 


S WEL I wonder what Mrs. Miggerly 

is thinking of! More boarders! 
and there is n’t half enongh hash to go ’round 
now. Just shove those jaundiced ginger- 
snaps over this way, doctor. By the immor- 
tal Jehosaphat, this boarding-house business 
is about played out. Look at the soot on the 
coffee-pot, an inch thick!” 

“ Coffee-pot ’s in mourning, major, because 
the coffee has found such a watery grave, I 
reckon,” said the lawyer from New Orleans, 
making a wry face over his cup. “ You ’ve 
stood it a good while though, major. Why 
don’t -* married and go to house-keep- 
ing?’ e all looked aghast. The major’s 
dislike to this particular line of interrogation 
was well known and respected. 

The lawyer, however, sat coolly waiting 
for his answer. 

The major grew red, he blew out his cheeks 
in rage, he gulped down the last of his coffee 
and pushed back his chair with an alarming 


scrape. 
“ Married!” he sputtered ironically. “ Do 
u think there ’s a woman in Bloombury that 
have; that—that /’d have? Do you 
think, do you think, sir, that I have faced 
shot and shell all through the Rebellion, sir, 
to risk my life getting married? Bah, sir, 
bah!” Seizing a tooth-pick from the man- 
tel, and turning around on the threshold 
to glare at the discomfited lawyer, the amia- 
ble major felt himself master of the situation, 
and betook himself down town, in peace. 
We discussed the chilled fish-balls in si- 
lence for some time. The joking and light 
conversation was checked, perhaps by the 
major’s outburst, perhaps by the dreariness 
of the morning, and I will not deny that the 
fish-balls may have helped to increase the 
melancholy. The two front windows of the 
dining-room looked out on a diminutive gar- 
den-plot, and across the street there was a 
large vacant lot, ee up to the pasturage of 
certain notoriously irascible goats, in spring 
and summer, and making a sunny play- 
ground for the neighborhood children in win- 
ter. The goats were hidden by a mist of rain 
this morning, and the rows of prim, white 
draped tables in the dining-room looked more 
prim and less inviting than usual. The room 
was far from full. The school-teacher, the 
strong-minded females, and the small army 
of business men had put up their umbrellas 
and stolen away, if aterm so suggestive of qui- 
set may be applied to any — connected 
with the reverberating bang of the Mig- 


gerly front door, and expostulatory creak of 
the Miggerly front gate. A Se lin- 
gered over their endless, vapid small talk 
about nothing, and gossip about everybody, 
in which they took a consuming interest. 

The female mind in a boarding-house inva- 
riably develops a most alarming penchant for 
inquiring into the business of every female 
in the institution, no matter of how little mo- 
ment such affairs may be to any one but the 
person concerned. Jn fact, to put it in vigor 
ous, authentical language, the amount of talk 
increases in direct ratio as the importance of 
the conversation diminishes. It is not at all 
so among the rougher sex. A man stalks in- 
to the dining-room, eats what he wants, with- 
out concerning himself about the price of 
aus necktie or the extravagance of Brown 

uying two silk hats a season; his appetite 
is not impared by the mental anguish occa: 
sioned by hearing from some meddling party 
that Smith has a card for Mrs. Highup’s re- 
ception, while he has not; nor is his diges- 
tion ruined by the whispers that the young 
lady for whom he has a concealed tenderness 
has been flirting outrageously with So-and-So. 
Serenely he gives his order to Bridget, and 
when it is set down before him disposes of it. 
Carelessly he lights his cigar, jams his bat 
on his head and goes his way. 

I am not prepared to state the cause to 
which this difference of mental organization 
should be attributed, but that it indisputa- 
bly exists, I can affirm with all positive 


knowledge dearly acquired in five years of © 


boarding-house experience. 

At Mrs. Miggerly’s we all came to dinner 
at about the same time. We noticed two 
chairs turned down next to the major, much 
to his disgust. “More water in the coffee 
than ever,” he muttered as he glanced at 
them. “I ’ll bet they ’re partners in the pork- 
packing business. Every one knows how 
they eat.” Here the major, fearful of starva- 
tion, gathered the bread and pickles rapidl 
in a phalanx around his plate, and confiscat 
the gravy-boat. Miss Florence Manning, 
the beauty of the street and belle of the house, 
with inate coquetry gave an extra touch to 
the — fringe over her eyes, and straight- 
ened her becoming blue bow, when she saw 
the vacant places. “I do hope they are rick 
and ‘ tony, ’” she remarked to her scheming 
mamma. “I wonder if they wear those sweet 
short coats and those lovely white hats! 
How delightful to have two nice young board- 
ers to flirt with! Won’t the other girls more 
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than die with envy!” Miss_ Florence 
glanced exultingly over the head of the faded 
school-teacher of uncertain age, who, as she 
languidly sipped her vp was wondering if 
it could be possible that the new boarder was 
a performer on the violin, The last one had 
had the room next to hers, and it was now va- 
cant. But there were two chairs turned 
down, — ergo, two new boarders. Two violin 
layers — the thought was horrible ! 

“How ghastly you look, Miss Prim! I 
thought you were going to faint.” 

“It was only a— sudden idea, Mrs. Man- 
ning; the oppressive heat; the— It was 
nothing: don’t mention it, pray.” 

“Sudden idea, wonder what it was. 
She can’t have heart disease, can she, Flor- 
ence?” 

“ Don’t excite yourself over the condition 
of Miss Prim’s health ; your soupis getting 
cold. School-teachers never have anything 
like other folks ; they just teach and sleep 
and eat and teach until they finally wither up 
like one of their dry, old books.” 

Miss Florence never troubled her yellow 
thatched pate with ideas about books, great 
events, political excitement, woman’s posi- 
tion and advancement ; they were “an awful 
bore ;” she knew very well that she did not 
know anything, and she often confessed her 
ignorance charmingly. Her education con- 
sisted principally in making daubs with paint, 
working hideous things with crewels for her 
friends, in singing sentimental songs, with 
immense expression, dancing divinely, and 
dressing so as to make the most of her good 
“points” in face and figure. She had a 
wholesome awe for the learned doctor and 
lawyer, and lived in terror of the professor, 
who had a peculiar way of catechizing her, 
which made her feel uncomfortable, and at a 
disadvantage. Professor,doctor, Miss Flor- 
ence, all of us, were nearly through dinner 
when a tremendous rustle and bustle arose 
outside the door. 

“ This way, please.” 

Those majestic accents never belonged to 
any one in this world but Mrs. Miggerly, 
the large, gracious, imposing manager of this 
“big house for many and home for none.” 
An air of proprietorship lurked in her man- 
ner of grasping a door-knob, the stiff ruffles 
of her cap were permeated with the dignity 
of being worn on the head of Mrs. Migger- 
ly; her smile, accompanying the words 
“ Make yourself at home,” as she threw open 
the door, radiated a self-satisfaction that she 
was, and a benevolent commiseration in ap- 
preciation of the fact that no one else ever 
could be, Mrs. Miggerly ! 

All eyes looked up. We were a pretty 
well-bred set, and I do not think any of us 
looked as if the chickens we had been eatin 
had, to use the common phrase, “ gone bac 
on” our calculations, 


“ Major, allow me to introduce Mrs. Wel- 
lington West and her little Jimmy.” said 
Mrs, Miggerly, with her most inimitable air. 

“Major Darantel will spin you such 
dreadful yarns about the battles he has been 
engaged in that you will forget to eat,” she 
went on, to the boy. “ Bridget, attend to 
Mrs. West.” Andafter more introductions, 
with arustling sweep of her eminently proper 
black silk, Mrs. M. retired to her own spec- 
ial sanctum up-stairs. 

The appearance of the new boarders was 
a matter which at once demanded the whole 
attention of us all, and although our eyes 
were glued apparently to our plates, we got 
a tolerably fair idea of them. The widow 
(for the heavy crape bands proved the story 
which we had heard also from Mrs. Migger- 
ly, that Mrs. West was a widow, to be true) 
was elegant in silks, and sparkled with mag- 
nificent diamonds. 

With what celerity did the woman-hating 
major spread out the ranks of dishes he had 
acquired. 

“Let me help you to the gravy, my little 
man, Oh! Bridget, another napkin!” His at- 
tentions were supposed to be showered on 
the youngster, but he was acute enough to 
see through the major’s transparent maneeu- 


vring. 

With a shrewd, discomposing glance, he 
covered the scarred veteran with confusion, 
as he remarked ina shrill, sharp voice, — 

“I’ve got enough. Don’t —— If you 
want to wait on ma, say so. Only don’t 
make believe it’s me. 

“ Why, why, dear me! I” — 

“Jimmie, | am ashamed of your rudeness, 
Beg Major Darantel’s pardon, directly.” 

“ Beg pardon,” spluttered the boy with his 
mouth tull of bread-and-butter. 

The major, recovering, thereupon trans- 
ferred his gallant attentions to the fair widow. 

He kept an eye on the boy, however. He 
seemed thoroughly absorbed in his dinner, 
much after the manner of all boys, so that 
his “ Well, now, what are you watching me 
for?” was so unexpected that the major was 
speechless, and never looked again at the 
restless, old-headed, cool, evil-eyed child be- 
side him, during dinner, 

Thus came the Imp to Miggerly’s. His 
tricks aud quips, his smart, uncomfortable 
witticisms, his disagreeable activity, his mis- 
chievous antics, his appalling allusions, and 
his inexhaustible stock of rude questions, 
combined with his unnecessary suggestions 
and untimely observations, were not long in 
earning the name for him. 

Agile, jeering, ungovernable torment of 
Miggerly s, how you rise before my memory 
as I write! The cordial hatred of every one 
in the house was secured before he had been 
among us two days. But he was tolerated, 
and some of the sore susceptible gentlemen 
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boarders, made weak attempts to pet him, 
for his mother’s sake. 

Make your own mental pictures of her 
from these comments. 

Professor. — “ Wonderful linguistic abil- 
ities that woman has! How her eyes spar- 
kle and her body sways in sympathy with her 
conversation! she has the vivacious, sympa- 
thetic gesticulation of a Frenchwoman. She 
may know nothing of Latin or Greek, — 
women of her stamp seldom do,— but if 
she were cast on an island peopled by sav- 
ages, she would be able to ask intelligibly for 
something to eat, and state the fabulous 
price of her bonnet, under an hour.” 

Strong-minded female. — “ Very poor sort 
of creature. Vain, giddy woman. Asked 
her what she thought about the great and 

lorious progress of the Movement, which, 
to the efforts of myself, a few sisters, 
and Providence, was creating such wide- 
spread interest and enthusiasm through the 
whole length and breadth of our noble land 
—ah”— 

S. M. F. No. 2. (taking opportunity of a 
breathing place to chip in).— “ What, what 
was her reply ?” 

“ Said she never howled over her rights, 
—she took ’em !” 

Mrs. Badgerly, in the parlor, to Mr. B.— 
“Mark my words! ” Badgerly bowed sub- 
missively, as if he said, “1 will, my dear, if 
only you won't please frown like that.” 
“ Mark my words, that widow has got a 
history” — 

“ Most widows ” — 

“ Keep still; I don’t like herlooks.” Mrs. 
Badgerly whispered dark hints of murders, 
and so forth, which Badgerly had n’t the 
back-bone to “ pooh” at. 

“She ’ll have this boarding-house by the 
ears before another fortnight. 

“ But” — 

“TI tell you she will. I ’ve seen forty 
widows in boarding-houses, and they ‘re 
equal to a match in a gunpowder keg. 
Don’tsayaword. I tell you they are. And 
' if that Imp does n’t stop making faces at 
me 

“Why, my ”— 


“Oh, you never see him! Of course not! 


You don’t see much but the widow! Don’t 
gap: you look idiotic. Of course you ’re 
surprised to hear me speak of it, when every 
one is talking about your infatuation. Need 
n’t tell me you never dreamed of such a 
thing. You — you” — 

Badgerly grew wild as hysterics threat- 
ened. 

But, my love” — 

Which was as far as Mr. B. ever got. 

Softswel (touching up the ends of his 
diffident mustache with his billiard cue). — 
“Aw, boys, you know — the — aw— the 
widow? Gone. Iam. Dead gone. Fact. 


Marry her if she ’s rich enough. If she is n’t 
—aw — make love. Make love any way. 
I—aw—flatter myself —I aw—’m irre 
sistible.” 

And so he was, in his way. 

Mrs. Manning, in a soft and purring tone, 
—“ How disappointing they did n't turn 
out to be men. Softswel and the major are 
both making themselves ridiculous over that 
Gesigning person. She has a certain strik- 
ing look, but I don’t call her handsome at 
all. I never did admire the contrast be- 
tween blonde hair and black eyes.” 

“ Bleached her hair, of course, mamma. 
Is n’t it too bad, just when I had got my 
mind made up for some new beaux.” 

“And there is something so fascinating 
about a widow,” chimed in Mrs. Manning 
disconsolately. “You had better not be 
quite so stiff to young Billings, Florence, in 
case” — 

Doctor (to himself).—“ Too small a 
waist : don’t like the way she walks, as if she 
were practicing. That complexion is no 
more the natural hue of the epidermis, than 
black is white : I don’t see why women will 
paint their faces such a ghastly white and 
rose-color; it disgusts any sensible man, 
And then her wearing a wig, that is very 
strange. I was convinced before this morn- 
ing that that hair never grew on her head, 
and since I have had ocular demonstration 
that my surmise was correct. I can’t hel 
thinking up some possible reason for it. 
suppose the only one is, that they fondly 
dream that beauty adorned is the most at- 
tractive; but then, again, why does she affect 
eye-glasses? She is no more a myope than 
a sailor or an Indian on the plains. I can’t 
account for it on any other ground thana 
fashionable folly. Then it is not much use 
in trying to take any woman to account for 
anything she may choose to be freakish 
about, according to my wise friend the pro 
fessor, and I suppose a widow is even more 
whimsical.” 

The Imp was the first child of the kind 
we had ever been blessed with at Migger- 
ly’s. Boys we had had, quiet, well-behaved 
young gentlemen, who would have died 
sooner than indulge in the pleasantries 


which were the breath of hisnostrils. They . 


generally did die: they were too severel 
righteous to bear long the effects of board- 
ing-house existence. 

‘What we suffered during his stay, I hes- 
itate to relate. Only he dared to shoot a 
> seeds at the shining mark the major’s 

d head made, of a sleepy Sunday after- 
noon; none but he would have spelled out 
R-e-s-t-o-r-e-r (as he calmly did one wr at 
dinner), and ask the major what that spelled. 

“ Restorer,” said the major, unconscious 
of danger. 

“You use Allen’s, don’t you? Hey? I 
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seen six bottles with Re-re-sto-reron ’em 
out on your window-sill this morning when 
me ’n’ another boy was tradin’ cats out in 
the alley.’ 

Poor major! He made an attempt ata 
smile which must have required more nerve 
than the fighting of his most frightfully im- 

ined battles. 

“ That little bald om on top your head 
is just the shape of a pentagon,” pursued 
his foe relentlessly, seizing a bright and 
beautiful opportunity to air his kindergarten 
knowledge. “ That ’s where you need it re- 
stored, a’n’t it? I tell you! One them 
dead cats, they a’n’t very dead, a’n’t more 
*n two days dead, has got hair like yours, — 
kind o’ pepper-and-salt colored cat this one 
is; and P ll give you a piece of its skin, and 
you can glue it on!” 

The smile had faded into a ghastly, sick- 
ening facial contortion. The major was not 
equal to the occasion. 

That afternoon I had the pleasure of res- 
cuing the Imp, pale, terrified, and bawlin 
* like other juveniles less gifted than himself, 
from the attack of the vicious goats. While 
1 thrust my stick through the fence with one 
hand and lifted the Imp over the fence with 
the other, I fell to wondering how the young- 
ster had got in, as a very strict watch was 
kept by the owner of the goats all day, lest 
the small fry should get in and hold an ama- 


tuer circus with his property. I rescued 


the | from principle. I did not want to 
do it. hen he started off on arun, with a 
barbarous grin stretching his comical mouth, 
I congratulated myself that I had so much 
of it. I happened to glance up to the ma- 
jor’s window, which overlooked the park. 

is elderly, rubicund visage was wrinkled 
until it looked like a railroad map. His 
little eyes were almost closed, and as I look- 
ed, I saw him put both hands to his shaking 
sides and sink back upon the bed. I firm- 
the major planned and carried out 

at battle between the goats and the Imp 
_ by way of offsetting the Restorer. He was 
revenged. 

“ Of all things, a picnic !” 

Miss Florence was enthusiastic over the 

ject which Mrs. Miggerly, in her own in- 
imitable way, had proposed. 

.“How— a—delightfully divine to eat 
dinner off the grass —a— next you,” sighed 
Softswel, to the widow. 

“ How —a — delightful to masticate sand- 
wiches and sand indiscriminately mixed a — 
anywhere, in the right company ! is it not, 
Mr. Softswel ? ” 

“Aw, should suppose’so, Miss Hunt: 
(that girl ’s too deuced sensible, she ’s always 
making fun of fellahs.”) 

The next day was set for the picnic, and 
was, in accordance with immemorial prece- 
dent, sultry and muggy. Behold us, laden 


with shawls, umbrellas and hampers, a 4 . 
in the hall for a few stragglers. TheS. M. 
F.’s, to the joy of all concerned, turned up 
their noses at the affair. Women with a 
mission are about as dampening as any- 
thing I know of at a gathering of a festive 
description. 

The widow was there, charmingly uncon- 
scious of any glowering looks as the Imp 
appeared in picnic regalia, with a murderous 
looking bow and arrow under his arm. 

The major, evidently bent on making an 
exhibition calculated to astound the simple 
villagers at Riverview, whither we were 
bound, and presumably fascinated with the 
idea that an open-air masquerade had sup- 
planted the picnic, had got himself up in a 
style I have never seen equaled. He wore 
a nondescript uniform, of what Guards or 
Lancers, what company or brigade, no one 
knew, and I doubt if the major could have 
dispelled the prevailing ignorance. On his 
feet he had a pair of immense spread-to 
boots, suggestive of a Texan ranger in full 
dress, while his head was hidden under a 
felt hat with a monstrous flapping rim, 
which Miss Hunt secretly informed me 
was once the property of a pirate of the 
Spanish seas. Around his shoulders he 
wore a cape which must have been a cher- 
ished relic of times so remote that their very 
names are traditional. A pair of some 
mouldering ancestor’s gauntlet gloves com- 
pleted the ensemdle. 

His remarkabiy martial air, his solemnity 
of mien, his consciousness of admiration 
from us all,I can never forget. He had in 
his exalted state quite forgotten the Imp. 

“Think you ’re the whole picnic, don’t 
you? Thunder! Did you getall them par- 
ty clo’es from yer grandmother ?” 

There was a kick of a pair of red-striped 
legs from the upper landing, accompanied 
by a wild whoop. 

“ I see a hole in the back o’ yer hat: a’n’t 
yer ’fraid you ’ll tan yer pentagon ?” 

Another wild prance, during which the 
Imp came near precipitating himself down- 
slairs and breaking his precious neck. 

“ Naughty, naughty boy,” said the widow, 
playfully shaking ‘her parasol at the small 
figure perched perilously on the balustrade, 
“Only his way, major. Boys will be boys. 
You can’t put an old head on young shoul- 
ders, you know.” ” 

But for all her deprecating+ smile, and 
gracefully waving, white, plump hand, I 
thought I heard the major strangling under 
the pirate hat over the expression of a de- 
sire to immediately put a head on one pair. 

“ What does the major represent, — Rich- 
ard III., Lochinvar, one of the Mulligan 
Guards, A Soldier of the Legion, or what?” 
whispered Miss Hunt to me. 

I had been cogitating myself, and revolv- 
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- ing in my mind the famous characters of an- 
cient and modern history; but when her 
laughing eyes met mine, I gave up, and we 
rather hastily went out on the steps to look 
at the sky. 

The hero of a million battles was plainly 
determined to destroy Softswel’s chances, 
once and forever. 

Softswel kept us all waiting. 

“Here he comes now,” said Miss Flor- 
ence a little spitefully. What young lady 
is there but sympathizes with her? “We 
have been waiting for you ever so long.” 

“ Aw, sorry, I ’m sure.” 

The cause of the delay was apparent. 
Softswel was dazzlingly beautiful. All the 
glory of lavender satin tie, white vest, pa- 
tent leather pumps, fine new silk hat, and 
bouttiniere made him a stunning figure to 
adorn a country picnic. The major’s heart 
must have sunk to the heels of those formid- 
able boots at the spectacle, but he made no 
sigh. 
ss Really, Mr. Softswel will be the belle of 
the occasion,” murmured Florence mali- 
ciously. “A pity you could not have come 
down sooner: the major is one ahead.” 

This shot disconcerted Softswel consider- 
ably, but his composure was admirable. 

“Pleasuah of your company?” he drawl- 


ed. 
“Thanks. Very sorry 


. I am engaged 
to go with Mr. Billings. Ah, Fred, there 
you are! I was wondering if you had de- 
serted.” 

Softswel was obiiged to pair off with Mrs. 
Manning, of all people! Had the agony of 
receiving the effusive commiseration of the 
Imp, and the unspeakable waiewy of prom- 
enading down to the train behind the major 
with the widow on his arm. 

How he loathed himself for spending fif- 
teen minutes on that necktie. And then the 
anguish which even his watery nature felt at 
seeing Miss Florence walking off with his 
old rival Billings. Calling him Fred, too. 
Deuced mean! Just his luck. 

Considering the state of the weather, and 
the infliction of the Imp, we were in excel- 
lent spirits when we got off the train at 
Riverview in the outmost suburbs of Bloom 
‘ bury. It was made for picnic parties : there 
was an abundance of shade, a delicious cold 
spring, and a natural croquet lawn. The 
ky was threatening when we arrived. 
The rustics stared, Bhan up at the sky, 
and shrugged their shoulders. But the ma- 
jor ——— the idea of rain so vigor- 
ously, that we were fain to scout it, too, 

“Here, give me some of the luggage,” 
he demanded. “I ’ll show you how to con- 
duct this campaign.” 

By the:time he had stored the lemons in 
his ket, he discovered that the widow 
was holding up her own parasol, and fearful 


that Softswel should avail himself of the 
situation, rushed away. 

“Aw—I might help. Give—aw— 
me — something. Lemon-squeezers? Aw— 
very well. Hamper? No, guess I could 
n’t, weally. New gloves so deuced tight, 
See? But lemon-squeezers —aw— yaas, 
thanks ; now, Mrs. Manning.” 

“ Now, gentlemen, and members of the 

icnic, I am ing to take a hamper, 
eavy? Nota bit!” 

“Let me help you; a school-teacher’s 
muscle needs exercise.” 

“Very well, catch. hold,” replied Miss 
Hunt in her breezy fashion. “ O Mr. Soft. 
swel, a’n’t those lemon-squeezers fatiguing ?” 

“ Give me some of your wraps and traps,” 
sings out the doctor, in his cheery voice. 

“And I ’ll take the croquet set,” volun- 
teered the professor. 

And Badgerly and I, each with a hamper, 
ended the procession. 

_ Well, we had the usual fun which mildly 
insane people who patronize picnics derive 
from them. 

Mrs. Manning had her nose tickled bya 
straw while she was napping, and convulsed 
the imp with her railings about the mosqui- 
tos. 

We had an excellent Innch, — at least the 
champagne was good. Any one who de 
spises jelly cake sprinkled with salt, and re- 
fuses sardines smothered in Roquefort, who 
hints that sandwiches saturated with vinegar 
leaves an unpleasant taste in the mouth, or 
who stubbornly insists that thé presence of 
alien ham in the vanilla custard-renders it 
difficult of digestion, any one who has such 
unaccountable and unreasonable prejudices, 
had better let such informal meals as picnic 
alone. 

The Imp was not squeamish : he atee 
thing, and a good deal of it. In his ft 
ventional, boyish way, he turned hand- 
springs around the table, and placed the ma- 
jor in an extremely embarrassing* position 

y hiding the veal-pie in his hat. Theem 
barrassment came in when, after Mrs. Mig- 
gerly’s repeated assertions that she knew 
the pie was brought, because she told Brid- 
get herself not to forget it, Softswel discov. 
ered it. 

The imp devoured watermelon with pleas- 
ing abandon, and snapped the slippery seeds 
into our ears and eyes, until we longed to 
choke him with the rind, and we queried 
why a just Providence delayed doubling up 
his youthful form with the colic. 

e quailed not before the mighty Migger- 
ly. She had, alas! thoughtlessly expressed 
in his presence her horror of ants. She de 
clared with expressive grimaces of her face, 
and shakes of her portly figure, that they 
gave her “such dreadful, shivering sensa 
tions.” 
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« When the young folks ” (quoted from the 
major) were about to start off on a general 
tour around the country, she and Mrs. Man- 
ning reclined in the shade of a pile of shawls. 
Then the Imp surreptitiously and with mal- 
ice propense, did, to the best of his ability, 
strew sugar round about their resting-place, 
which is about as good an invitation to a 

icas the average ant anticipates. 

Well, she must have about shivered her 
respectable false front out that day, and I 

ity her sensations. 

e created a new and novel divertisement 
for the gentlemen of the picnic. Its execu- 
tion was simple, and its conception was dev- 
ilish in its ingenuity. He secretly coated 
his fingers with marmalade, and, concealed 

behind a clump of bushes, spread it evenly 
around the inner lining, that which comes in 
close confact with our manly foreheads. 

I remember him with grateful affection 
for that. The sig 
lade nauseates me. now. 

When westafted on our tour we were 
armed with croquet mallets, umbrellas and 


sketching materialsy- 
I never heard that/any one discovered any- 
thing on that expetiition, but his young Sa- 
tanic Majesty and Miss Florence. 

There was a hovel, over which the youn 
ladies went into raptures, and sketch 
with a burdock weed in the foreground, 
which gave an effect to the hut of a toad- 
stool under a tree, there was a barefooted 
child playing the solitary and not.over ex- 
citing game of picking up chips, whom Miss 
Florence said was “ quite too awfully sweet,” 
and who was curiously sketched before he 
could wink, and a cow ina field. I called 
Miss Hunt’s cow churn-shaped, and she re- 

lied that I could n’t dash-her. 1 don’t be- 
ieve she meant ene 

We found nothing else sketchable, and 
turned to come back. There was the child 
still engaged in picking up chips. 

“ Shoot the hat !” the latter yelled, direct- 
ing his vulgarity at the Imp. 

‘ “You darsn’t say that again!” yelled the 


mp. 
“Shoot the hat! There now! Say ’t 
again if you ’re dyin’ to hear it, City!” 


“Booh! A’n’t afraid o’ you!” 

“Well, I ’ll just about make you afraid 
of me!” 

“Less see you do it!” 

And a chip sailing through the air added 
considerable impetus to the challenge. 

They rolled over and over in the dust to- 
gether, this pair of young cubs. 

After five minutes the Imp failed to come 
to time. He was bruised, choked with dust, 
maddened by defeat. Sulking, lowering, he 
ran to tell his ma. 


t you dast to call me names, Coun- 


t of strawberry marma-. 


I felt a glow around my heart as I gazed 
at Country. If my salary as Beateu’s cash- 
ier had been alittle more munificent, and if 
I had not been saving ny | copper of it for 
a very — purpose, | should certainly 
have adopted the ragamuffin. 

Badgerly, the doctor, the professor and I 
made up a financial reward-of-merit, which 
must have seemed to his “ marm” a prince- 
ly fortune, 

We never regretted it. The pastime was 
worth the tallow dip. 

Failing to find his ma, the Imp set out on 
his own hook. His | pocres was not long in 
discovering a field of operation worthy the 
exercise of his talents. 

He saw Miss Florence coming along, flirt- 
ing desperately with “ Fred.” Here was his 
chance, and as they settled down under the 
big, leafy elm, they had no idea of the small, 
wily, dust-covered boy overhead, waiting for 
the conversation to begin. 

“O Fred, 1 do think you have got the 
dearest mustache.” 

“No! Do you, Florence? I flatter my- 
self it is some,” he said, trying to find it. 
“ Compared with Softswel’s now ” — 

“Oh, his is not worth mentioning,” she 
replied warmly. 

“ Deuced warm, is n’t it, Florence? ” 

“ Yes, indeed. I’m tired to death.” 

Miss Florence’s blonde head was-soon 
resting comfortably, very comfortably. 

A wicked, half-smothered chuckle made 
her spring to her feet. 

“ Goodness me, why what was that? ” 

“Silent be, it is the cat,” whistled Fred, 
adding, “ What in thunder makes you so 
skittish ?” 

“It sounded like that awful boy. I 
would n’t have him see me for anything.” 

“ Sit down again. Nothing but the wind.” 

“IT would n’t have him see me for worlds.” 

“ Why not, Florence, dear Florence ? ” 

“ Well, if you boarded at Mrs. M.’s you 
would n’t ask that foolish question. He’s 
the terror of our lives.” 

“No!” 

“But he is! You remember my blue 
bunting dress, don’t you? The prettiest 
one I had. Well, what did he do last Wed- 
nesday, but tip — hark !” 

“ Only the wind, Florry.” 

“ Tip over a whole cup, a whole c-cup of 
coffee o-on it!” 

Tears stood in her eyes. She fondly had 
loved that gown. 

The strange sound startled them again. 
Florence raised her head quickly from her 
broadcloth pillow. 

“If I did not know that boy was hunting 
after his mother, I should certainly suspect 
him to be somewhere in our near vicinity.” 

“We ’re safe enough then, Florence, for 


he won’t get on her trail very soon,” 
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With a sigh of relief, Florence’s doubts 
were dispelled, and once again business was 
resumed on a firmer basis than before. 
There is no doubt but that Fred, under the 
favorable influences of time and place, was 
on the point, as Florence afterward declared 
he was, of popping, but the boy god was 
frightened away ina fashion crest to relate. 

“ Florence, dear Florence, dearest Flor- 


ry,” — 

Fred stopped. It did sound something 
like a suppressed snicker. 

“Yes, Fred, what were you going to 
say?” (There might be better fish in the 
sea than Mr. Fred Billings, but she would 
be satisfied with him, if she could only land 
him.) “Yes, Fred. Ugh! Ugh! 0-0-0 
0-0-0-0” — 

String the o’s out half a mile pitched at 
high C, and you have a fine idea of her 
scream. 

“What is it? apin?” inquired Fred, ex- 
citedly prancing about. 

“ No ! ” 

“ Pinch bug?” 

“No! A-h-h! Take it off! Take it 
off!” 


“ Well, you stand still, and stop screaming 
first. What is it?” 
“A big green worm, a on g 
“A fell off this horrid tree. Don't you see 

it 

Careful inspection failed to reveal the 
hideous reptile. Cupid was nowhere with- 
in sight. 
work of commonplaces, Florence answered 
with that brevity enjoined in Scripture. 

A more weary, dragged set of people you 
never saw, as we stood under shelter of the 
depot, for the rain was pouring down, wait- 
ing for the five-o’clock accommodation to 
Bloomsbury. 

Most picnics are the equivalent of two 
days’ hard labor. The major and the widow 
came straggling in, slightly damp, but bliss- 
ful 


Our ride home was passed nearly in si- 
lence, owing mainly to the fact that the Imp 
slept. As he pitched and tossed restlessly, 
a long green worm attached to a kite-line 
dangled from his pocket. Miss Florence 
grew hysterical at the sight. The only ones 
with any life were the major and his be- 
witching companion. Oblivious of every- 
thing earthly, their half-audible cooing was 
something immense. The women folks 
were of the opinion that it was perfectly 
sickening. 


_ Our life went on much as usual for the 


next two months. The career of the Imp 
was made up of such a series of atrocities 
that the major finally used his influence, and 
got him sent away to school. He informed 
a picked audience that it was the major who 


nightly twanged a superannuated guitar un- 


red retreated behind the breast-: 


der the widow’s window. He gave to the 
world the first representation on any sta 

of the om farce known as “ The Duel 
between the Major and Softswel.” Directly 


after these exploits he departed from Mig. 


iss Florence and her mother had scrimp- 
ed enough in the winter to be able to go to 
the sea-shore in the hot season. The school- 
teacher went to the country, and theS, M, 
F.’s went to speechifying and showing off 
their dress-reform suits. 

We had one new boarder: a sh 
close-mouthed fellow. The air with which 
Mrs. Miggerly introduced him gave color to 
the rumor that he was a retired capitalist, 
He sat directly opposite the widow, and took 
the greatest interest in her diamonds, which, 
as I have remarked I think, were exception- 
fine. 

did not take as much interest in him as 
the others, for about the first of October, as: 
the wanderers were returning, having at 
last saved up money enough to buy and 
furnish a little box of a house at Riverview, 
I was married to Miss Hunt. She is the 
most sensible young woman possible. We — 
dispensed with any tour, and went at once 
to drinking tea out of ourown cups. It was 
delightful not tg have Sarah or Bridget at 
one’s elbow ; and so I often sat a quarter of 
an hour longer at the table for the express 
purpose of admiring the graceful way in 
which ——— poured it out of the silver 
urn her Aunt Wilson gave her. 

The professor and the doctor come out 
often to see us. From them we hear the 
news from Miggerly’s. We were very much 
interested in the widow’s new flirtation. 
Last night we heard a piece of news. The 
doctor could hardly wait to tell it. 

q _ do you think the new boarder 
1s 

I guessed. — “ King in disguise.” 

“No!” 

May guessed. — “ Small-pox case.” 

“ 

“ Detective!” The doctor could not hold 
itin a minute longer. “You know I always, 
suspected the widow with her diamonds and 
jewelry.” 

We listened to the doctor, open-mouthed. 

“ That delicate, low-toned woman a noted 
thief!” I exclaimed. “ 1s n’t there some 
mistake 2?” 

“ Your faith in her innocence would have 
been considerably shaken, if you could 
have seen how miserably she quailed before 
the officer that arrested her,” said the pro- 
fessor. 

“And she was n’t so tremendously deli- 
cate. I notice it took the policeman and 
detective both to hold her,” said the doctor. 

“I know now why she wore a wig 


“eyeglasses.” 
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“ How hath the widow fallen,” I sighed. 
“Widow! Don’t you fool yourself. Do 
remember the account of the escape of 

ill Mason, the notorious crack burglar, 
from Bloombury jail, in Saturday’s Budle- 
tin ? ” 

“ Of course; but the widow, what has 
that got to do with her?” 

“Oh, nothing much. She ’s his wife, 
that ’s all!” 

After a while, when we had quieted down, 
I began to picture the scene at Miggerly’s ; 
and Pcould almost hear Mrs. Badgerly’s, — 

“ Mr. Badgerly, maybe you ’ll give me 
credit for some knowledge of human nature. 
Wicked, designing, dangerous woman. I 
always mistrusted her purring ways and 
those stolen diamonds.” 

And it is a question if Badgerly gets as 
far as usual. 

Poor major. Up in Mrs. Miggerly’s 
store-room are his spurred boots and Span- 
ish hat. He has gone to Leadville, without 


any “ Restorer.” If you chance to meet and 
recognize the eccentric veteran there, ascer- 
tain how heavily he is armed, before you 
venture to interview him in regard to his 
hostile attitude toward the matrimonial ques- 
tion. 

As to the Imp, wherever he is, I ’ll war- 
rant there ’s a strong odor of sulphur in the 
air, and the devil to pay. 

A word in regard to Miss Florence. As 
I wentto Mrs. Miggerly’s to deliver a mes- 
sage from my wife to the school-teacher, I 
saw Florence, with a conspicuous engage- 
ment ring, sitting on the front steps next to 
Billings, who looked most heartily misera- 
ble. The look of rapture on Mrs. Man- 
ning’s face was unmistakable. Florence had 
landed him! 


Softswel is still a drug in the market. 


I hear May calling me. Her—our—rich 
aunt is here to tea, and it will never do 
to keep her waiting. 


THE BREVITY OF LIFE. 


the a | it does not seem short; it 


seems very long. But as time passes on 

the aspect of life ——— The man of forty 
thinks forty not nearly as he thought when 
he was fourteen : fifty appears to him as the 
rime of life ; sixty farfrom aged. When, at 
ength, increasing years admonish him that 
his life-work is ended, and that he can enter 
on no new undertakings, and hé looks back 
to reflect on what he has accomplished, he 
wonders to see so littfe,and is amazed to 
find the road so short in traveling, which 
appeared so long in prospect. He then un- 
stands as he never did before the meaning of 
Scripture. “ Yes,” he says to himself, “itis, 
indeed, true. Life is as a tale that is told, and 
as a dream when one awaketh.” The aver- 
age length of human life is stated to be thirty- 
five years. This average, however, includes 
an estimate of all those who die in infancy. 
The statement of the average life of a 
healthy man may be enlarged somewhat. 
But it is perfectly safe to say that it is not 
over fifty years. Some live to threescore 
years, Or even threescore years and ten, but 
more never reach the half century. Of this 


fifty years, the first twenty are taken in learn- 
ing how to live. Thirty years may be fairly 
accepted as the average limit of the working 
life. But no man works the full twenty-four 
hours. Kest, recreation, food, sleep, the 
sabbath, and the enforced idleness which 
illness compels, reduce the period two-thirds. 
Year in and year out, eight hours may be 
taken to represent the working day. The 
working life, then, is not thirty years; it is 
but ten. And of these ten how much is nec- 
— absorbed by toil, by the gathering of 
grain that dies in the harvesting, and is never 
garnered into store-houses? How much in 
getting clothes to be put on and worn out, in 

etting food to be consumed in use, in build- 
ing houses to crumble and fall into decay al- 
most as soon as their owners! How much, 
too, of this time is lost in plans that come to 
nought, in sowing what never ripens, in 
fighting battles that are defeats! When we 
have taken from our life what time is neces- 
sary for preparation, what is required for rest 
and recreation, and what is absorbed in fail- 
ure and transient success, the fragment that 
is left is very small. 
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Our Young People’s Story-Teller. 


OR, GOD HELPS THOSE 


CHAPTER XII. 
“ ALL.’S WELL, THAT ENDS WELL.” 


EN years, with their sunshine and 
storm, their springtime and harvest, 
their joys and sorrows, have drifted into the 
ast; and Fred and Flossie were no longer 
ittle Fred and little Flossie! 
Time passes onward a rapid though 
noiseless wing, and childhood is soon left 
among the = of the past. 
Again a golden May sunset floods the 
earth with beauty: again merry bird-songs 
make glad the air with their joyous bursts 
of melody ; and the prairie flowers of varied 
hues wave gently in the sweet-scented 
breeze. 

Again travelers wend their way over the 
vast sea of green with its variegation of 
spring flowers; but ’t is no emigrant train, 
only a party of herders, bringing in a large 
flock of sheep, from one of the lower ranches 
on the San Saba River. 

Mr. Herndon has certainly prospered in 
all he has undertaken. Truly is he rich in 
herds of various kinds. A man upright, just, 
and honest in all his dealings. Loved and 
respected by all with whom he comes in 
contact. 

“ Wall, Bill, guess we "Il be thar in time ? 
The kurnel said he did n’t want anybody to 
miss being thar tonight.” 

And Red Joe turned to his old companion, 
while a broad smile lit up both faces. 

“ La, yes, old pard, course we will; ’t a’n’t 
good dark in two hours yit,and that won’t 
come off afore nine, for Fred told me so his- 
self.” 

“Well, ha’n’t eveythin 
rale beautiful ?” J 


turned out jist 
oe. “Jist think 


of all them youngsters suffered together and 
for each other. Think of our long journey 
through snow, slush and rain that winter 
from old Mr. Redwine’s cabin, down here.” 
A silence of several minutes, then he con- 
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WHO HELP THEMSELVES. 


“ Bill, ef thar is such a thing as a saint on 
arth, that very old man is one. My! but it 
do me good to hear him talk about the mer- 
cy and goodness of God. His last clays are 
certainly days of peace and happiness; and 
he deserves it every bit. The kurnel and 
them children do set a store by him shore, 
The house would not seem right without 
‘Uncle Redwine,’ as they call him. And 
then the kurnel! ’t is my ’pinion that he is 
the most honestest, uprightest man for a 
boss I ever see. Say, what’s your ’pinion 
of the kurnel, old pard?” 

“I’m with you thar, Joe, shore. Never 
seed a man I could tie to afore ; and every 
man on all the ranches would go their necks 
fur him. Gi’ me achaw.” 

With that, Bill stretched out one horny 
hand toward his companion, who, nothing 
loth, thrust his huge, brawny hand into the 
pocket of his overalls, — one would be will- 
ing to affirm at the first glance that they 
were the veritable overalls of ten years ago, 
but Joe has worn out about twenty pairs 
since then, — draws forth the coveted treas- 
ure, first helps himself to a generous slice, 
and then silentiy passes it to his companion, 
who, nothing affronted at Joe’s want of po 
liteness, clamps his teeth down upon the 
twist, and proceeds to help himself. 

“T say, Bill, a’n’t them the handsomest 
stuns that the kurnel have placed over his 
wife and Fred’s par you ever see? Just 
think! What other man under the sun 
would ever have have had them stuns hauled 
all them miles to put over people buried so 
far away from everybody? What putty iron 
railings, too, he put up, and planted ever- 
green and ivy, so every thing would look 
green and fresh in the winter time as well as 
the summer. He is a man among a thou- 
sand! Wall, here we be in sight of home. . 
How putty every thing do look to be shore. 
What you call them things, Bill, chiny lan- 
terns? Just see ! they’re beginning to light 
’em up. My! but a’n’t we splendid! Now 


tinued, — 


to corral the sheep, and then beautify our’ 
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selves ; for little missie said we must all be 
thar shore, and I for one would n’t miss it 
for a year’s wages |” 

“ Nuther me !” answered Bill, in a hearty 
manner. 

And his eyes took in the whole beautiful 
picture. The elegant, stately white man- 
sion, standing in the midst of a magnificent 
grove, surrounded by gardens, laid out in 
winding walks, and filled with most beauti- 
ful flowers, which made the soft May air 

nt with their blended sweets. oes 
and there a tiny white summer house, drap- 
ed with clinging vines, gleamed forth. The 
whole scene seemed like enchantment ; for 
the noble house was brilliantly illuminated 
from attic to basement; the massive white 
pillars and their clinging drapery of wisteria 
and jasmine were ornamented here and 
there with fancy lamps, which glowed like 
so many fire-flies in the dusk. The lofty 
trees were hung with Chinese lanterns of 
various colors ; and from the dome of every 
tiny bird’s-nest affair of a summer house 
swung a huge globe of light. Strains of 
sweetest music were heard from the house; 
and with great excitement the herders 
drove their gentle fl ck round to the rear, 
about half a mile beyond, where several 
men stood waiting to assist in guiding the 
animals into the corral awaiting them. 

“ Wall, we ’re in time | s’pose !” exclaim- 
ed Red Joe, his face and hair appearing red- 
der than ever from the broad grin which 
illuminates his whole face. 

“Lud, yes,” answered one of the men. 
“Miss Flossie jist told her par that it 
should not take place till every one of her 
— friends -was here, ’specially you and 

i 2? 

“Bless her putty face! 
’d keep her promise to us.” 

And as the gates were closed on the last 
of the herd, the party all hastened forward 
to “ beautify ” as Red Joe expressed it. 

Beautify! and for what? Perhaps if we 
could follow them half an hour later, and 
see them, as, dressed in their Sunday best, 
— Joe actually minus the overalls, — neat 
suits of gray cassimere, “ biled shirts,’ — 
as they expressed it, — shining boots, collars 
and cravats ; their hair—so used to wind 
and weather — brushed until a fly would be 
in danger of breaking its neck, should one 
attempt to light upon their heads, they filed 
slowly into the beautiful drawing-room, and 
seated themselves ina gingerly fashion on 
the substantial chairs, we might see or have 
some faint idea as to what they were so ea- 
gerly awaiting. 

At length other guests fluttered into the 
Stately room, and Mr. Herndon welcomed 
each and all with a beaming face. Old Mr. 

edwine sat in his favorite arm-chair, —a 
Christmas present from his two dear chil- 


I knowed she 


dren, as he called them; and his face cer- 
tainly looked angelic. 

By and by there was a flutter on the 
stairs, then along the hall. A murmur of 
“They are coming!” And in a few mo- 
nents the joyous yet solemn strains of the 
“ Wedding. March” were heard, and like 
magic the blue hangings dividing the draw- 
ing-room and parlor were rolled aside, and 
what a beautiful tableau greeted the assem- 
bled guests! There in the centre of the 
room, surrounded bya bevy of young girls 
and young gentlemen, stood Fred — F los- 
sie; no longer little Fred and little Flossie. 

Billowy folds of shining white satin and 
lace fell about the tall, elegant form of the 
young lady; while a veil of misty, frost-like 
ace, caught into place bya wreath of orange 
buds and flowers, fell from the golden-brown 
curls and rested in foam-like waves upon 
the rich carpet. Costly pearls gleamed up- 
on the snowy neck and rounded arms. 
The sweet blue eyes were filled with happi- 
ness ; a rich glow mantled the lily-fair face ; 
and the little hand, incased in its white kid, 
actually trembled from excess of happiness, 
as it rested lightly upon Fred’s manly arm. 

And Fred! Flow like a knight of old, 
with his broad, noble brow, deep brown 
eyes, bonny brown curls, and brown, silky . 
mustache, clad in an elegant suit of the 
finest broadcloth, while a single diamond, 
like an eye of fire, gleamed upon the bosom 
of his immaculate linen. 

A venerable, white-haired man of God 
stood before the young couple, and amid 
the deep hush which fell ever the assembly, 
in a few impressive words pronounced 
Fred Moreton and Flossie Herndon hus- 
band and wife. 

Then how the music pealed forth, and 
friends gathered around the happy youn, 
couple with their exclamations of joy an 
heartfelt congratulations. Uncle Redwine 
first. He embraced them both, and whis- 


pered, — ‘ 

“ God has blessed you, my children, and 
may be continue to shower his favors upon 
ou ” 
oer Papa,” his noble face gleaming with joy 
and perfect happiness, and with his one 
arm, folded his golden-haired daughter to 
his heart, and pressing kiss after kiss upon 
her sweet face, said simply, — 

“God is good!” Then turning to the 
manly form at his side, he placed his hand 
affectionately upon his broad shoulder, and 
said, “ me son, my son, how proud and hap- 
py I am this night!” 

And Fred, with all the boyish love and 
ardor of ten years ago shining in his brown 
eyes, stooped and kissed his more than fa- 
ther; and while his lips trembled beneath 
their heavy browa mustache, he replied in 
heartfelt tones, — 
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“ Thank you, my loved father !” 


And by and by, after nearly all the assem- 
bled company had offered their congratula- 


tions, and many still lingered around the | be Fred, to the friends they loved so well. 


young couple, Red Joe gave Bill a nudge in 


the ribs, and whispered, — 


ulations to little missie.” 


And with that, the two noble, honest | redder than ever through their tears of 


hearts made their way to the happy pair, 


while various yo went through the preet tables, one spread in the large dining- 
all, the other out on the lawn beneath the 
noble trees; and both were crowded with 


crowded room, —“ 


her when her mother died !” and so forth. 


*“ Ah, Mr. Joe,so you and Mr. Bill have 


found me at last!” 


And beautiful, bewitching Mrs. Moreton | their future; hopin 
stepped forward to meet her two old friends 
with both dainty little hands outstretched, 
and the two dear, good old fellows grasped 
them, — Joe the right, and Bill the left, — and 


fairly boohooed out loud in their joy. 


“Yas, we ’s mighty proud and happy 
this night, little missie; beg pardin’, Mistress 


Moreton !” said Red Joe. 
“No, no, Mr. Joe, I am still little missie 


here are the two who 
were with the young people during that aw- 
fulnight!” “ Red Joe isa great favorite with happy faces. 
the little missie, as he calls her; was with 


And many were the me 


couple they all loved so well. 


I assure you I love the old pet name too | about them and lifted them up; for trul 


. well to give it up. Ask Fred, here, if, when | does he remember his children in they 
he wants to be very good and loving, he 


does not call me little missie!” 


deavor nobly, through his grace and love, to 


Hearing his name, Fred stepped forward | help themselves. 


HE youngest person in the ship, and 

never before upon the blue water, I had 
begun to lose heart as night closed about us. 
It was all well enough while we were getting 
under way at the wharf, and I could show the 
dock-loungers how salt I was, by going up to 
loose a top-sail or jumping smartly behind 
the men as they braced in the forward 
yards to pay off the vessel’s head ; all well 
enough as we went down the river, with the 
shores moving bodily away from us; all 
well enough when we first got outside, and 
I saw rocks and points that I had never 
dreamed of, with the revenue-cutter lyin 
away off in the hazeand glimmer; all we 
enough then, but when darkness came on 
it was lonely. There was a light breeze and 
a full moon; and as the ship’s bow and stern 
alternately rose and sank in the long undula- 
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back against the mast with a loud, slatting 
noise. The water, as it broke against the’ 
side, had a melancholy tone ; and there was 

a strangeness in the gathering of the sailors 

on the forecastle. Everybody but myself 

knew what to do and what tosay ; for every- 

body but myself was at home. 

By and by old - pulled me down beside 
him on the windlass, and asked how I felt 
now that I was a sailor. He seemed to un- 
derstand my state of mind, and took the whim 
to be sympathizing. 

“No doubt you would like to see your 
mother about this time,” he said. “Now don’t 

w too salt, and say you would n’t. We 
ave all been there, my lad, — all been there. 
All of us have had mothers, — although some 
of these old canvas-backs don’t look so, do 
they? After a while you'll get used to 


tions of the sea, some of the sails would come 


things, and grow fat pounding the ice off the 


and grasped the hands of the rough, honest- 
hearted men, and told: them she would al- 
ways be little missie, and he would always 


Bill blinked and blinked, for the ha py 
tears almost blinded his eyes ; while Red 
“Come, let ’s go too and offer our ’grat- os resorted tohis old style of rubbing the 

ck of his horny hand across his red’ eyes; 


joy. 
Presently supper was announced. ws 


toasts drunk to the fair and stately young 


And so shall we drink a toast to them and 
that the storms and 
clouds of the past will no more darken their 
sunny sky. Remembering that God, the 
just and merciful father, kindly cared for 
and watched over them, when in their dark- 
est hour they meekly and trustingly put 
their faith in him. Also that when they 
bore suffering and sorrow with submission 
to his will, and continued to do and act nobly 
!| under all trials, he placed his guiding arm’ 


struggles, and gives aid to those who en- 
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$e . It will be real fun for you 
to setked Bat with an iron belaying-pin 


twenty times on one e by the skipper 
of a Liverpool liner. being head- 
ed up in a water-cask, or dr d over the 
stern in a hen-coop, you ’ll take that as a 
matter of course. If you are going to cry be- 
cause the plums a’n't all on your side of the 
duff, you might as well begin at once. But 
I know youa'’n’t one of thatkind. I under- 
stand how you feel; I was a boy once, too, 
my lad, and had my first night out, just as 
you are having yours. And I, too, had a 
mother, my boy, and a good one, — poor and 
hard-working as she was, — and it does me 
good to think how, when I came home from 
that first voyage, with my pockets full of 
the doubloons that I had saved from the pi- 
rates, and saw her at her old work, weaving 
cloth for a little or ee for women wove 
then, — 1 threw her old looms into the back- 

ard,— right overboard out of one of the 

itchen — — and poured doubloons 
into her lap and told her that they were hers. 
But she’s gone now, my lad; gone where 
she has no need of my help; and sometimes 
I’m glad to feel that she can’t know how I 
am heading.” 

The old-sailor’s voice trembled a little ; 
but he got up and spit over the lee rail, then 
came back and sat down again, the same care- 
less tar he had been an hour before. 

“ How did you save the doubloons from the 
pirates ?” I asked. 

“Well,” replied Jack, “ it’s a long yarn. 
I fell in with some scoundrels on that first 
voyage, when I was a boy like you.” 

uh, brace up and shoot ahead, Jack!” 
said big Tom. “ What ’s the use of keeping 
top-sails a-shivering? Give her a goo 

ull-and-ly, and let’s hear all about it.” 
- “] was thinking,” said Jack, “about this 
lad,— how it may seem lonesome to him, 
though he’s with jolly.chaps:like us, and in 
a good rae with plenty of grub and fair 
wind ; thinking what the chances of the sea 
are, and what a heaven such a ship as this 
would have been to me once. I suppose there 
has n't been a pirate on the ocean for the 
last twenty years ; but when I shipped in the 
brig Agenora for my first voyage, they 
swarmed about all the holes and corners of 
the West Indies, like rats in an old wharf. 
Sometimes they would come away up to Ber- 
muda and Hatteras. A man has n’t that to 
think of in these days, and that ’s something; 
for the sight of a pirate would give a whole 
ship’s company a feeling as if the cook had 
made a mistake and put all the captain’s cal- 


omel and jalap in their coffee. So you see,” 


boy, you might be worse off than you are 
now 


“Well, as I was saying, we went out in the 
‘Agenora, bound to Turk’s Island for a car- 
go of salt. It was a heavy, full-built brig, 


with great carrying capacity. As we had n’t 
any outward cargo to exchange, the owners 
sent out with us the real pure gold, mostly in 
doubloons, which I suppose they had picked 
up in the Havana onde) for they had three 
or four other brigs like the Agenora, that 
could have gone to Cuba with nobody aboard, 
they had got so used to it. 

“ Nothing of much consequence happened 
till we got down into latitude twenty-four, 
where we expected to strike the northeast 
trade-wind. There it fell calm fora while, and 
we had neither the trade nor any other. 
There was a vessel about four miles from us, 
—a schooner that we did n’t like the look 
of. Thecaptain brought his glass to bear 
upon her, and said she had crew enough to 
man a dozen merchantmen. He felt pretty 
sure she was a pirate. 

“ All that day things remained the same. 
We had a couple of six-pounders aboard the 
Agenora, and these we loaded, besides 
making what other preparations we could. 
The captain said that at night she would be 
very likely to send her boat to board us 
As it began to be dark, she faded away, lit 
tle by little, till at last nothing could be seen 
of her. But I tell you, mates, it was a lone- 
some evening, and nobody had much stom- 
ach for corned beef. Nobody complained 
because he could n’t have a watch below, that 
night. A hundred times we seemed to seea 
boat pulling for us, and a hundred times we 
seemed to hear something like oars. If a 
flying-fish splashed into the water, or a por- 
poise blowed, we looked at each other in a 
way that had but dreadful little encourage- 
ment in it. Even the captain’s great dog 
seemed to feel as if something awful was the 
thatter; and just after the striking of the 
eight bells at midnight—when the mid- 
watch would have been called if it had n’t al- 
ready been on deck — he put his big paws on 
the fife-rail by the mainmast, and howled in 
a way that made all our blood run cold. I be- 
lieve dogs and cats know when anything hor- 
rid isin the wind. The whole brig’s crew took 
this as the worst of all signs, and felt sure 
that at the very best we should have a blood 
time of it. Then the cat, about an hour atf- 
terward, set his claws into the trysail-mast, 
and went away up to the gaff, and off of that 
into the main-top, where he kept up a mew- 
ing till the captain ordered me aloft to bring 
him down. I don’t scare easier than most 
people ; but I was a boy, and when I saw how 
the men took it, I did havea queer feeling at 
the ot of my stomach. 

“ But day broke, and the pirate lay as at 
first. He was pretty sure of us, for we 
could n’t get away without wind. At last, 
however, he seemed to lose patience waiting 
for the breeze, and sent his boat toward us, 


with orders, I su e, to board in case no 
sesistemenensielll offered, but not to risk 
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getting blown out of water ; as there was time 
ae , and they would certainly get us at 
t. 


“When the boat was a quarter of a mile off, 
we showed the muzzles of our six-pounders ; 
and so, finding us armed, the villains lay on 
their oars for a few minutes, and then pulled 
back to the schooner. 

“ Matters stood in this way till evening, 
and then, a little after sunset, we saw that 
the pirate had taken a breeze and was coming 
down upon us. 

“ We got the same wind, — the northwest 
trade, — and kept away. 

“ By and by the schooner came upon our 
— and so stood along. It was pretty 

ark, and pirates don’t in general board ves- 
sels in the night, at sea; because they can’t 
so well see to overhaul the money and cargo; 
and because, too, they like to know what they 
are running into when they lay you aboard. 

“ Through the darkness we could see only 
something black keeping off our quarter; 
and so we stood on, hour after hour, nobody 
goin below, and all hands —_ for action ; 
or the captain was determined to fight it 
out, come what would. 

“It was such a night as not a man in ten 
thousand has everseen. We felt pretty sure 
that the pirates would kill us if we did n’t 
resist, and knew for certain that they would 
kill us if we did resist and they got the upper 
hand. So everything depended upon the 
luck of a fight, — ten men against a hundred. 
The dog howled that night just as he had 
howled the night before, and the cat ran aloft 
in the same way. They had never done so 
till we raised the pirate, and then they knew 
that murder was on the horizon. 

“Pretty soon after day-break, the fellow 
luffed up and gave us the contents of a long 
pivot eighteen-pounder, tearing a_ hole 
through our bulwarks and scattering grape- 
shot all aboutus. Our captain ordered us to 
lay the main-yard aback, and we did so; but 
the pirate, seeing us stand to our guns, hove 
his fore-topsail to the mast, and was just drop- 
ping alongside when we brought both the six- 

unders to bear across his decks, and fired. 

here was a great cry of wounded men, for 
we swept them tremendously; but in a mo- 
ment fifty of the ugly wretches were over our 
rail, brandishing their cutlasses and cutting 
down all before them. I was a little fellow, 
and no match for a man in a hand-to-hand 
fight ; but it does me good now to think that 
1 settled one of the scamps with the old mus- 
ket that I had in my hands. He was coming 
for me with his cutlass, and I gave him the 
whole charge right in the face, at six feet dis- 
tance. He fell on the deck just as if he had 
dropped from aloft. The old gun had a pro- 
digious charge of powder, and two bails. 
Then two or three fellows dashed at me, and 
in dodging backward I stumbled over one of 


our crew, — for they were almost all dead by 
this time, — and fell at full length. At the 
same time the body of the mate of the 4 
nora fell across me cut almost in two. I lay 
still, for the life was almost driven out of me 
by the mate’s fall upon my chest and head, 

“ ] was covered with blood, and the thought 
struck me that I might play dead, and per- 
haps the pirates would n’t take the trouble to 
inquire into mycase. I could see that every. 
body else was finished, — every one of our 
crew. The mate was the last thatfell. Five 
minutes had ended the whole matter. It was 
- : a troop of tigers had been let loose on 

eck. 

“TI did n’t feel as bad then as afterward, 
for the excitement had confused me, and my 
thoughts seemed to be all in kinks, like a new 
rope.- The pirates kept slushing about, cut- 
ting the dead bodies as if they were sorry 
that the thing had n’t lasted longer; and 
one fellow partly turned me over with his foot, 
and then chopped off the mate’s head with 
his cutlass as the body lay across me. 

“I could hear them searching for money, 
and swearing because they could n’t find an 
except a few dollars that the captain had left 
in such a way as to make things look natu 
ral. For when we first sighted the schooner, 
the old man did n’t know tor certain whether 
we should resist or not; and so he hid the 
gold, but left out a hundred silver dollars or 
so. Where he put the doubloons | did n’t 
myself know, for I was below at the time help- 
ing some of the men get out the ammunition 
for the cannon and look up the few old mus- 
kets and bayonets; for, though we had n’t 
decided upon fighting, we had decided upon 
getting ready; and so I lost ail run of the 
money ; but that was a small matter at such 
a time. 

“The pirates spoke all manner of lan- 

ages, —Spanish, French, Dutch, and Yan- 

ee, — and I understood just enough to find 
out that they had been rummaging the cap 
tain’s papers without finding any letter of 
credit or order for the cargo. They knew 
what we must be gving to Turk’s Island for; 
and knew, too, that we could n’t have expect- 
ed to get a cargo without a written order un- 
less we carried money. So they felt sure 
that there must be specie somewhere about 
the vessel to buy a cargo of salt. Thenthey 
began to find fault with themselves for hav- 
ing killed everybody ; for, if they had left 
some of us alive, they might have tortured 
the secret out of us. 

“ They looked and looked and looked all 
day long. And there I lay right at their feet 
on deck, with the dead mate resting pretty 
hard against me, though not exactly on me; 
for the fellow that cut off his head had 
moved him a little by a kick or two. 

“ At last they quit the search. Then they 
took the six-pounders, and fired both dows 
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the main hatchway, putting a couple of balls 
through the vessel below the water line. 
And the next thing I heard was their cap- 
tain’s voice, in Spanish or something; and | 
suppose he was ordering them to cast off 
from the brig, for in a few minutes the 
schooner’s fore-sail filled away, and she was 


ne. 
lt Then I crawled to the main hatchway, 
got down and pounded two large pieces of 
salt beef into the holes made by the cannon- 
balls, for the brig was taking water fast. 
This stopped the leak, and I crawled back 
again to the deck. I was pretty badly hurt 
one way and another, but began to get the 
use of my limbs after stirring about. I kept 
close under the bu)warks at first, lest the pi- 
rates should get sight of me witha ye ; 
but there was very little danger of that, for 
they went off with a six-knot breeze, and in 
an boar I felt pretty safe. 

“I tell you, mates, the night that set in up- 
on me was a lonesome one. Dead men lay 
all about the decks. Even the captain’s dog 
was dead, and so was the cat. They ha 
shot the dog on deck, and the cat down in the 
hold. I knew when one of them threw old 
Tommy up through the hatchway by the tail. 
It seemed as if they took delight in killing 
something, if it was only a mouse. 

“1 could n’t stop aboard that brig.” (Jack 
always said “stop” for “stay.” ) “I should 
have gone crazy. Talk of being lonesome ; 
of wanting to see your mother! And right 
here in a good ship, with such chaps as we! 
Why, this voyage to Leghorn is no more than 
a Pay on your mother’s parlor floor! Talk 
of being lonesome! I could n’t stop aboard 
that brig. It got to be four bells in the eve- 
ning watch, and there was nobody to strike 
the bell or relieve the wheel. It got to be 
eight bells, and there was no one to call. 
I could n’t stop there till daylight. In the 
darkness | put some provisions and water in- 
to the yawl at the stern, cut a strip off of a 
studding-sail for a sail, put up akind of jury- 
mast, took the compass from the brig’s bin- 
macle, lowered away the boat and pushed off. 

“ The captain’s last observation had shown 
us to be in latitude twenty-four ; and I had 
heard him say that the latitude of Turk’s Is- 
land was twenty-one degrees and twenty min- 
utes. So I had two degrees and forty min- 
utes before me, or about one hundred and 
sixty knots. With the light trade-wind and 
the short sail I carried, it might take three 
days to make Jand. I put the boat on the 
course that I had last heard our captain give 
to the man at the wheel, and took my chance. 
It was ‘Hobson’s choice,’ for I could n't 
stop aboard that 

“Then another thought began to haunt 
me: suppose I should fall in with the pirates! 
But this did n’t seem very likely ; he had stood 
off with the trade-wind, and could n’t haul on 


any course that would bring him back to me. 
Nevertheless, I could n’t help thinking of it. 

“In the morning there was a sail close 
aboard of me. It was a little foggy, and at’ 
first 1 thought, —‘ There he is!’— and my 
heart sank right down like a piece of lead in 
the water. But in a moment I saw that the 
stranger was a brig, and a very different ves- 
sel from the pirate. Her course brought her 
right upon me, so close that her captain had 
only to round-to where he was, and take me 
aboard. At first I was almost frightened ; 
for she was full of men and cannon mounted 
on both sides. I thought perhaps she was 
another pirate ; but in a minute or two the 
appearance of things made me easy on that 
point, 

She was the United States’ brig Somers 
of ten guns, — the same vessel that a mid- 
shipman was afterward hung aboard of for 
mutiny. 

“I told the captain my story, and he made 
after the pirate. Now, that Somers would 
sail! When they got the sky-sails on her 
and all the studding-sails ‘low, and aloft, it 
was no common dugout that could get away 
from her. 

“In about two hours, ‘ Sail, ho !’ was sun 
out from aloft. It was a vessel to leeward, 
becalmed. We hada light breeze, and soon 
made the fellow out to bea top-sail-schooner. 
It was the pirate. The wind had left him; 
for the trade-wind in that latitude is pretty un- 
certain, and so he had made but little head- 
way. After a while he took a breeze, but we 
had got close down upon him, and there was 
no chance for kim to get off. 

** He kept most cf his men out of sight, 
and tried to pass for a merchantman be 
when he found that our captain was deter- 
mined to find out his real character, he 
brought his eighteen-pounder to bear upon us, 
and fired, but without killing anybody. 

“ Then the Somers coenel upon him; and 
in fifteen minutes he was a sorrowful-lookin 
object. Both his masts had gone overboard, 
and the blood ran from his scuppers like wa- 
ter when we are washing off decks. Some- 
body sang out in English for quarter, and 
I suppose the French and Spaniards called 
for quarter too, only we could n’t understand 
them; and so we ceased firing, and took pos- 
session. All but about twenty of the scoun- 
drels had been killed ; and these twenty the 
captain put in irons. Then we burnt the pi- 
rate schooner, for she was n’t worth carrying 
home. 

“ Next day, the Somers put into Turk’s Is- 
land; and two days after, a vessel arrived 
there that had fallen in with the Agenora; 
and the captain’s account of what he saw cor- 
responded with everything that I had told. 

“ The Somers had brought in the Agenora’s 
yawl, just as it was when | was taken from it; 
and one day, when I stepped into it, I heard 
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something jingle under the sheathing that was 
over the timbers. I shook the boat hard, and 
heard the same sound again. Then! noticed 


’ a place where it looked as if the sheathin 


had been started and nailed down again. 
told the captain of the Somers what I suspect 
ed, and he set the carpenter at work and stood 
by tosee what turnedup. A strip of sheath- 
ing was pried off, and what did we see under 
it but the doubloons! Then the carpenter 
took up more sheathing, and the men turned 
the boat on one side and shook it to make 
sure; and the end of it was that we got out 
in doubloons and other gold pieces four thou- 
sand dollars. Of course it did n’t take much 
of a crevice to hold that amount in gold, and 
we broke up a great deal more sheathing than 
we had:any need to. 

“ When I got home, the owners put five 
hundred dollars in a bank for me, making my 
mother trustee ; and gave me a hundred and 
sixty dollars, or ten doubloons, right in my 


hand ; and these I emptied into my mother’s 
lap, as I said just now, at the time I threw 
her looms out of the window. 

“ I had to appear at the trial of the pirates 
in Pensacola, where the Somers carried them, 
and soon afterward they all danced upon 
nothing. 

“ And now, boy, don’t ever feel lonesome 
or downshearted till you’ve reason to; for 
you a’n’t the first boy that ever lived, or ever 
went to sea. You ’re having a good time, 
only you don’t know it, —ina bees ship, with 
a good skipper, and a good crew.” 

And so old Jack finished his story; and I 
felt better for it all the way to Leghorn,and + 
back, because it taught me to know when 
I was well off. I felt a nearness to the stout 
old sailor, and a sympathy with him in all his 
words and ways, because, on that first night 
out, he had shown, in his rough manner, that 
he knew a boy’s feelings, and that he, too, 
had loved his mother. 


HOW SHE WAS FOUND. 


ITTLE Rita was lost. There was no mis- 

take about it, for the sun had gone down, 
and the moon had come up, and still Rita was 
missing. Her mother ran wildly about, cry- 
ing very hard, for Rita was her only child. 
How did she come to be lost? Well, I will 
tellyou. Rita’s father was dead : her mother 
was poor, so Rita tried to help her all she 
could. In the days she went out and picked 
up sticks and chips to burn when the days 
were cold. 

One morning she took her big basket, say- 
ing, “I will go for them today, mamma, and 
will bring you back some nice flowers.” 

Her mother cooked their little dinner and 
put it on the table, but no Rita came. Supper- 
time came, and still no Rita. Her mother 
ind the neighbors went through the woods 
and fields without finding any trace of her. 

At last Farmer Schmidt started home, and, 
taking a short cut through a wheat-field, he 
stopped short and gave a loud call: “ Rita’s 
found !” 

And sure enough, there the little maiden 


lay, fast asleep. She made avery pretty 
ture, lying there in the wheat-field, with her 
bundle of sticks for a pillow, and her apron 
full of flowers she had promised her mamma. 

Two little bunnies were having a feast by 
themselves right beside her, and the clear 
moon, shining down them, made all 
seem clear and beautiful. 

“ Well, Rita,” said the farmer, waking her 
up, “ did you not feel afraid ?” 

“ Oh, no,” said she. “ You see, I lost my 
way, and tried to carry so much that I got 
so very tired that I just had to sit down and 
rest. I got sleepy,so I just said ‘Our Fath- 
er’ and ‘ Now I lay me down to sleep’ and 
laid down. I knew God would send some one 
to find me, for I asked him to. Where’s 
mother?” 

Just then they all came up, and such a hug- 
ging as Rita got ! Her mother was so happy 
she did not know whether to laugh or cry, 
but one thing she did know how to do, and 
that was to thank God for taking care of her 
little girl for her. 


A Christmas Song. . 
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CHRISTMAS SONG. 


WE church on Chnstmas Day, 
And the music of the psalms 
Arose and floated heavenward 

Beyond earth's 


And doubtless many an aching heart 
That had been burdened long 
Laid by its sorrow, and took part 
In that triumphal 


Yet to mine ear the voice of praise 
Was not so clear and high 


our tees nigh: 


as TK ow 
sid band 


O friends on that far distant shore! 
Ye hear our trembling song, 

And, knowing ye will weep no more, 
Our grief must do ye wrong, 


Boston, Mass., 1880, 
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(BY MARIA-LYDIA WINDSOR. 


But on this day we miss 
The light your love did make, 
And Christmas lays of bygone days 
silenced for your sake. 

No healing consolation comes, ‘ 


E’en while we own God’s will: 
Our longing hearts and lonely homes 
Cry for our dear ones still. 


'T is said God “‘called” you. Be it so: 
Our souls are tempest-tossed. 
Heaven is so far from earth below, 
We name you as our lost. 


But as ships on unknown seas 
Te wreck and death are driven, 


Let us not lose, in losing th 
Our faith in God and heaven: 


“ God called them ;” and the day will come, 


When life’s long task has ceased, 
When we, too, shall be summoned home 
To keep the Christmas feast. 
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[Send all communications for to 


65. — Ocelot, Vicuna, Wapiti. 
T 


T 
69.— Sole, Leo. 
71.— Laver, rave. 


73-— Dram, arm. 


hunge 
unger 
ering gave relief 
‘o my exiled first. 


Then shame on my whole, 
The crushing decree, 


That sent my poor first 
Pui A, DELPHY. 


81.—A Square. 
A man's name; active; a lampoon tl that which 


82.— Sguare Remainders. 
Behead and curtail four words having the fol- 
lowing meanings, and leave a complete square: 


I, Those who measure by steps; 2, Terrified; 


88.—O, such a farce, sir. 
— Sad battle-cry.  89.—Shun fast life. 
90. — I lost a train. 

ed. 91.—I sell you cigars. 
8y.— Creep 92.— Any girl 


for 1881. 


A letter; an animal; an animal; the 
of a horse; pelished; a town in Maine; a letter. 


— Double Ac Acrostic. 
A native of a modern Asiatic 3; acupe 
inj emongs a native of an ancient Asiatic country, 
and finals give the title of a cele 


novel. 
FANNIE BLANCHE Lovisz L, 
Decapitated Blanks. 


he was ———— to carry. 
—A_ great ——— is soon to be given bya 


eman in the ———. 
MY des you my 


mp8. — We are soon to have a game at ——~ 
—— are invited. 

99.— The man ———— have the use of the 
new ———,, in spite of ———— remonstrances. 
W. H. 

100.— An Enigma. 
The whole, composed of nine letters, names an 


101. — Drop-Letter Provers. 
S. REMos. 
Answers Next Month. 

TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. . 
For the best list of answers to this month's 
uzzles, received before Dec. 10, we will send an 


MMustrated novelette ; and, for the largest and best 
batch of original puzzles, BALLov’s MAGAZINE 


from Phil A. Philadephia, Pa Pa.; English 


Boy, West Bethel, Me.; Lillie Mey, Boston, 
Mass. ; Columbia, Providence, R. 1, 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Prize-Winner. 
Lillie May, for the best list of answers. 


$86 Ballou's Monthly Magazine. 
| 
93-—A Diamond. 
. 
BEE ALOE 
TENET ROSE 
68.— Lisbon, bison. 
— 
72. — Horse, rose. 
» 
PANSY APPLE 
HEEDFUL zELM 
COMMOTION 
; 77--—“ Never put off till tomorrow what you can 
do today.” 
78. — Hierophant. 79.— Baldachin. 
80. — Charade. 
] 
| 
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Editorial Notes. 


Huser. — Consult a good lawyer. 
G. B. D.— We are not in want at present. 
USTICE. — No; and we mean it every time. 
ARLO. — We have all that we want at present. 
M. L. B. B.— We never owe people until we 
have on their manuscript. 
. W. T.— Your poems are not just what we 
should care to publish in BALI.ou’s. 
SMALL Boy.— Many thanks for your draw- 
ings; but we can’t use them, as they are too 
crud 


e. 

W. P. H.— The drawings are all right. We 
sent a check to pay for them. Hope you received 
it all right. 

B. A. B.— We supposed that you understood 
us. We meant that we could not use for the 
want of room. 

F. M. C.—No: Mr. T. is a native of Maine. 
Thanks for your kind notice. Should like to 
come in your list. 

L. W.—No stamp, no letter. You will wait 
for an answer. Besides, we do not want the sto- 
ries you mention. 

L. M. W.—Absente from the city during 
some of the summer months was the reason you 
did not hear from us. 

Sick.— We are certain that the celebrated 
Laikin Salve will cure the wound you speak of. 
It has never yet failed. 

SuBSCRIBER. — Make up your subscriptions at 
once. The more, the better. Send in your 
names by the thousand. 

Mrs. McI.— Your poem we return; and, as it 
is a personal matter; we must decline it. Almost 
too long for our columns. 

Cot. J. F. F.— We will do the best we can 
for 2 med friend, and hope to read her manuscript 
in the course of a few weeks. 

E. E. R.— We have not had time to read your 
manuscript, but will, if you want us to do so, as 
soon as we can find the ay time. 

ANNA M.— We never heard of the kind of 
flavoring that you mention; buf, if it is in exist- 
ence, it can be found at a confectioner’s. 

C. B.— You just wait until you get a contribu- 
tion from us, and then see how much good it 
will do you. We have no money for such a pur- 


Lizziz T. B.— We can hope that you will per- 
severe,and be able to write good stories; but 
— practice, and more years over your 


Miss S.—Absence from the city for four 
weeks, on business of great importance, was the 
— you did not hear from us as promptly as 
usual. 
E. R. B.— We wish that we could send you 
what you desire; but at present we have but few 

articles. We sent a check for the amount 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS, 


seeking to obtain the address of the gentleman. 
We have obtained it, and will not put you to 
further trouble. 

I. H.— We have several good things for BAL- 
Lou’s MAGAZINE the coming year. Fast read it 
attentively, and you will discover them in due 
time. e mean to make BALLOvu’s the best of 
its kind in the country. 

J. H.— All manuscript is now charged at the 
rate of letter-postage, and we do not take pack- 
ages from the postoffice where the difference is 
charged to our account. ; 

J. A. P.— We have sent the magazine to the 
pafer you designated, and we hope that the no- 
tice will be forthcoming. Will read your manu- 
script as soon as possible. 

TENN. — We can send you all the back num- 
bers of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE say for the past five 
years. They can go cheaper by mail than by ex- 
press for such a long distance. 

A SEEKER.— Cotuit is a pleasant place on the 
south side of Cape Cod, and we think that you 
would like there. The air is soft and healthy, 
and it is neither hot nor cold. 

K. L. B.—Can’t use for months to come, and 
shall pay the same price that we did the last 
time. It is not worth any more to us. In fact, 
we do not think that it is so good. 

A STUDENT. — Three years of hard study will 
be none too much for you to learn to read, write, 
and speak the French language. Few people 
can acquire it in less time, unless they have a 
gift for foreign tongues, 

F. E. M. A. — You are a very nice little girl, 

and we wish that we could help you in your 
praiseworthy desire; but we find that we are un- 
able to do so, as we have so much manuscript on 
hand that we can use but a portion for some 
years to come. 
SUBSCRIBER. — We have made arrangements 
so that the coming year will witness a great im- 
provement in BALLOU’s MAGAZINE. Some of 
the best novelette-writers in the country have 
been engaged. Their productions will be an- 
nounced at the proper time. 


from the pages of BALLou’s MAGAZINE, and no“ 
credit, given to us. We are often treated in that 
manner by our exchanges. We sigh, but can’t 
help ourselves. We would like to see our stories 
credited once in a while by our friends. 

HELEN. — When we receive a m commenc- 
ing, “ Kiss Me some more, Love,” we always de- 
cline it, fearful of the influence upon the growing 
generation. Besides, a lady would not have to 
ask a well-regulated lover to kiss her some more. 
He is always willing for that kind of labor. 
SANTE. — We only know the facts as we glean 
them from the papers. The drainage at Oak 
Bluffs is bad,— there is no doubt about that; 


due you. 
G, H. C,— Many thanks for your kindness in 


and, such being the case, the drinking water must 


S. H. — The a you allude to was stolen « 
A 
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be unfit for use, and people who go there should 
be careful of their health, or they will Jose it. 
OHN.— You have lost the wager. We caught 
a black bass, last summer, in Lovell’s Pond, Co- 
tuit, with a sixteen-ounce pole, that weighed six 
Seeger and three-quarters. We had a hard 
8 


ht of it, and the battle lasted three-quarters of 


an hour; but we landed the beauty. The largest 
avons that we captured weighed but a pound and 
a > 

JEANNETTE. — We do not think that if you are 
engaged to a young man it is wrong to let him 
kiss you once in a while. In fact, we have 
known bad, reckless men to kiss ladies to whom 
they were not engaged; but such people should 
be avoided in daylight by young girls. You must 
act with discretion if you wish to be wed this 
winter. 


R. E. T., SANTA Cruz.— We returned your 
a some months since, as we could not 
y 


use it. the way, some thirty-six years ago, 
when a boy, we rafted off many a thousand feet 
of red-wood lumber from the beach of Santa 
€ruz, California, up to the neck in the surf from 
daylight until dark, freight for the ship Admit- 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY 


tance. UHow little we om pm at the time, that 
an American lad would send us a story from that 
lace! Time brings queer changes. We would 
ike to see that beach once more. 
G.S.S.— The excellent pictures which 


Stinson & Company, of Portland, Me., publish 
and are sending to purchasers, are worthy of 


much attention. One is called “ Ready,” and 


the other “ The Welcome Step.” They are beau- 
tiful engravings, and will make a fine appearance 
in neat frames. We have seen the pictures, and 

admire them. 
— The most wonderful 
by Mrs, 


‘quilt that ever was made was got up 


very Smith, of Newark, N. J., to be given to the 
presidential candidate who received the highest 
number of votes at a fair in Newark in October. 
It had six hundred and fifty of the most distin- 
guished names in the country, and was consider- 
ed a wonderful affair in every respect. Mrs. 
Smith spent many days of hard labor in perfect- 
ing her arrangements, and bringing the quilt to 
completion. To her belongs the honor and glory 
of the great work in which so many ladies of 
Newark were engaged. 


MAGAZINE FOR 1881. 


The new and improved appearance of BALLOv’s MAGAZINE the past year has been appreciated 
by its patrons, and we hope that in the coming twelve months we shall be just as successful in cater- 
ing to the literary wants of our friends as we have been during the year 1880 and the many years 
previous. We trust that our friends in every part of the country will recommend BALLov’s to their 
neighbors as a serial that is worthy of the support of all classes of society, and of both sexes, old 
and young. For the latter’s entertainment Capt. George H. Coomer has written a spirited, adven- 
turous story, full of life, with scenes on land and water; and for the amusement of the elder portion 
of our readers a thrilling Indian novelette will appear, written for us by Fred Myron Colby, called 
“THE CrimMsON TRAIL.” This is one of the most interesting stories of wild Indian life that we 
ever read. Those who live in our frontier States will appreciate the dangers and anxieties of 
friends who have fallen into the hands of the savages. We know that this story will be popular. 
For the year 1881 we shall improve our illustrations, ahd have secured as writers George H. Coomer, 
of Warren, R.I.; Capt. William H. Macy, of Nantucket; William H. Thomes, author of “The 
Gold-Hunters’ Adventures,” “The Whaleman’s Adventures,” “The Slaver’s Adventures,” and so 
forth; A. M. Barnard, Camilla Willian, Ada F. Strickland, Edward Dusseault (the African ex 
plorer), Rev. Dr. H. Standish, Prof. James Mackintosh, Elizabeth Bigelow, Earl Marble, John A. 
Peters, Louise Dupee, Mary Frances Williams, Blanche Shaw, Miss Florence B. Getchell, Mrs. 


Mary L. Branch, Amethyst Wayne, M. T. Caldor, Dr. Charles H. Campbell, Miss Anna Mason, 


‘William H. Bushnell, Clara Le Clerq of Texas, Miss C. D. Beebe, Col. James Franklin Fitts, Miss 
H. R. Hudson, Mrs. Anna W. Morris, Addison F. Browne, and many others. 

The terms of BALLov’s MaGaziINe for the year 1881 will be $1.50 per annum, postpaid. For 
club terms and particulars, see announcement on cover-page. 

N. B.— Back numbers of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE can always be obtained on application at this 


office. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


‘Tue FANGS OF A RATTLESNAKE. — A physi- 
cian who captured a rattlesnake proceeded to dis- 
sect the head for his amusement and informa- 
tion. Taking one side of its head, he extracted 
the fang, when, lying close by this, he found an- 
other fang, a little shorter than the first, ready to 
take its place when ‘the long one should be 
broken off or fall out. Next to the second fang 
was a third, and next to this a fourth, and after 


the fourth a fifth, each, as it was found, proving 
just a little shorter and a little smaller than the 
one found just before it. So that the serpent 
was endowed with five fangs on one side of its 
mouth, each to come into use in regular success- 
jon. The physician dissected only one part of the 
snake’s head, but this proved to his satisfaction 
that the current belief that a rattlesnake has only 
one fang on each side of the head is a very erro- 
neous belief as applied to all snakes of this spe- 
cies. 


THE ENGLISH ROYAL PREROGATIVES. — “ It 
would very much surprise people,” says Walter 
Bagehot, “if they were told how many things 

ueen Victoria could do without consulting Par- 
liament. And it certainly has so proved; for 
when the Queen abolished purchase in the army, 
after the Lords had rejected the bill for doing so, 
there was a great and general astonishment. 
But this is nothing to what the Queen can, by 
law, do without consulting Parliament. Not to 
mention other things, she could disband the ar- 
my; she could dismiss all the officers, from the 
general -commanding-in-chief downward; she 
could dismiss all the sailors too; she could sell 
off all our ships-of-war and all our naval stores; 
she could make a peace by the sacrifice of Corn- 
wall, and begin a war for the conquest of Brit- 
tany; she could make every citizen in the United 
Kingdom, male or female, a peer; she could 
make every parish in the United Kingdom a 
‘university ;’ she could dismiss most of the civil 
servants; she could pardon all offenders.” 


THE MouTHs OF PLANTS. —“ If you were very 
thirsty,” said old Mr. Ewing, “ and I was to pour 
a glass of water on the top of your head, would 

“No,” said Tom, who was watering Ta- 
nium: “I'd be mad.” 

“Well,” said the old man, “ you are not treat- 
ing ur plant much better. It has mouths, and 
it likes to drink when it is thirsty; but you don’t 
into its mouths.” aia 

on’t know where they are,” Tom, 
looking curiously at the bush. 

'. “Its leaves are full of eager little pores, and 
are with dust, Ewing said. 
ust put the nose again on watering- 
wash off the 

‘om picked up the nose, put it on the spout 
— pot, and gave the buch a thorough wet- 


“Tt does look better,” he said. “Has it any 
other mouths ?” 

“Plenty more,” said the old man; “one at the 
end of each rootlet. When you pour a stream of 
water around the stem of the plant, I think it 
must feel as you would if I put your drink on 
your head.” 

“Yes,” said Tom: “see the fuchsia. “I did 
n’t water the leaves nor the ends of the roots, I 


am sure.” 

“And don’t you see that you are doing the 
same thing by that rhododendron ?” said the irri- 
table old man. “ When you do anything, boy, 
do it in the right way.” 

And he took the watering-pot himself, and 
every mouth in each plant got a good drink that 
time. 


OVERWORK: THE BREAKDOWN.—I met a 
man some time ago who used to travel in busi- 
ness, and almost passed his life on the rail. He 
came home one evening, and, walking across his 
dining-room, staggered like a drunken man. Un- 
charitable people, who did not know his habits, 
—_— have thought him intoxicated. He sank 
on his chair all the rest of his life. He was com- 
pletely paralyzed in his lower limbs. The inces- 
sant traveling on the rail had at last proved too 
much for his nervous system. Hence the col- 
lapse. And I have a strong impression that oth- 
er collapses might be traced to a similar source. 
I knew of a lawyer who was always in a great 
rush of business. He liked his fees; but, like all 
men who succeed, he liked business thorough] 
for its own sake. He was unable to refuse busi- 
ness; and, indeed, to refuse business is the hard- 
est trial which can happen to any professional 
man. His mistake was, that he did not provide 
himself with adequate assistance. The ill-treated 
brain took to softening, and then all business 
came to an end. I knew of a man who was 
prmeomyecn wealthy. In addition to the con- 
stant employment which his own vast prope 
gave him, he was trustee for ever so many wid- 
ows and orphans and charities. He worked hard 
at accounts till the small hours in the morning. 
A boy clerk at five or six dollars a week might 
have done it all for him; but he preferred “ 
ing his own work himself,” and consequently he 
had to quit this inferior existence, where such a 
condition of things is not always possible. One 
of the best-known men in the country once told 
me that he was going to take a six-weeks’ holiday 
at the sea-side. I was rejoiced to hear it. No 
man better deserved or more required such a 
holiday. Then he told me that he was going to 
take his new book with him to the sea-side, and ° 
hoped, to have it ready for publication by the 
time his holiday was over. I expostulated with 
him. I explained that he was only exchan ing 
one kind of hard work for a still harder kind 
work. But he took the advice of what is often a- 
man’s worst counsellor,—himself: His book 
was successful, but he never knew of the success. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


HorsForp’s ACID PHOSPHATE IN NERVOUS- 
NESS, WAKEFULNESS, AND SO FORTH. — Dr. Reu- 
ben A. Vance, of New-York Institute and Belle- 
vue Hospital, says, “ The preparation on which I 
place the most reliance is Horsford’s Acid Phos- 


RoMAN PuNCH.—Grate the yellow rind of. 


four lemons and two oranges in two pounds of 
white sugat, adding the juice; cover, and let it 
stand until the next day, when strain through a 
sieve, adding a bottle of champagne and the 
whites of eight eggs beaten very stiff: freeze as 
you do ice-cream. 


VANILLA SAUCE FoR PLUM PupDDING. — Scald 
half a pint of rich milk or cream; then add the 
yelks of two wel]-beaten eggs and half a pint of 
are stir until it is as thick as boiled custard. 
When cool, flavor with vanilla.. Just before 
serving, add the whites of eggs beaten stiff, and 
gently stir in the sauce. 


CHAPPED HANDS. — Now is the time to have 

a bottle of glycerine in the house. When the 

boys come in from noting corn or picking up 

yotatoes, with chapped cracked hands, there 

18 nothing so healing to apply as this substance. 

A good preventive to sore hands is drying them 
over the fire every time after washing. 


SAUCE FOR ANY SWEET PuppING. — Boil the 
thin rind of half a lemon, an ounce and a half of 
sugar, and a wineglassful of water for fifteen min- 
utes; ther take out the lemon-peel, and mix an 
ounce of butter with a small quantity of flour; 
stir them round in the saucepan till it has boiled 
a minute, and then add a glassful and a half of 


FRENCH RAREBIT.— Take three ounces of 
cheese, cut it in small square pieces, and set it to 
fry with a little piece of butter. When your 
cheese begins to melt, have three eggs beaten up 
with salt and pepper; pour them on the cheese, 
stir and roll it into a sort of muff, and take it off. 
The whole operation should not take more than 
a minute or two. 


MoLasses Fruit—CakeE. — Two cupfuls each 
of molasses and of butter, two eggs, a cupful of 
milk, a teaspoonful each of soda and of essence 
of lemon, two nutmegs, and flour enough to make 
a stiff batter. Beat well, and add currants, chop- 
ped raisins, and citron. Bake quick. To pre- 
vent the raisins from falling in the cake, beat 


them with the egg. 


Bansury Cakgs.— A quarter of a pound of 
butter, half a pound of ied peel, a pound of 
currants, a quarter of an ounce of ground cinna- 
mon, and a quarter of an ounce of allspice. Mix 


well together, and keep in a jar ready for use. 
Roll out a rich puff paste, put some ban 
meat in the middle, fold into an oval shape; 
sift sugar over them, and bake like pie. 


4 

Croup.— Wring a linen cloth —cotton will 
do, but linen is preferable —out of cold water 
place it upon the child’s throat and chest, and 
then fold a flannel and wrap carefully over it. 
Warm the child’s feet with hot stones if necessa- 
ry, and cover with plenty of bed-clothes, and let 
it go to sleep. When it wakes, you cannot per 
ceive that it even has a cold. It acts like a 


— Three eggs, two tablespoonfuls o 

r, a tablespoonful each and of 
utter, six teaspoonfuls of sweet cream, and a 
coffee-cupful of vinegar. Put all together on the 
stove, and cook till it looks smooth like cream, 
stirring all the tinte to keep from burning; then, 
— cold, put over the cabbage chopped very 


Beer Loar.—Chop two pounds of beef and 
three large slices of salt pork fine; add four well- 
beaten eggs, half a cupful of butter, and the in 
side of a medium-sized loaf of bread, and season 
with salt, pepper, and spices if you like. Form 
into a loaf, cover with cracker-crumbs, and bake 
an hour and a half. If it does not ef lagett 
shape, add rolled cracker-crumbs until it wi 


EXCELLENT GERMAN CHRISTMAS CAKE. —A 
pound of flour with half an ounce of ees 
der; rub in half a pound of butter; then half 
a pound of sultanas, a quarter of a pound of cur- 
rants, a few drops of essence of lemon, a very lit- 
tle cinnamon and candied peel, and a few p bed 
ped almonds. Mix these ingredients with two 
eggs and a little milk well beaten first. Do not 
mix too stiff. Make it up in a long shape, about 
four inches thick, with an incision down the mid 
die. Put buttered paper on the tin, and bake a 
nice brown. Strew pow sugar over when 
taken out of the oven. 


ORANGE PuppINGc. — Cream, an 
ter, and stir in the grated yellow rind of two 
amas the juice and soft pulp of three 
and half a pint of sugar, four and a half even ta- 
blespoonfuls of and sifted crackers, four 
well-beaten eggs, and half a pint of rich milk or 
cream; mix well, and bake in deep plates lined 
with paste. To make it still richer, use half a 
pound of sugar, a quarter of a pound of butter, 
six (the whites beaten separately to a stiff 
froth), the grated rind and juice of two large ot 
anges, ahd a pint of cream. It can be baked in 
any pie-plate without an upper crust. 
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MRS. BROWN ON THE POOR.— VI. 


Don’t talk to me they did n’t ought to have 
done it, as is a downright disgrace, that it is, the 
way as the poor is treated, and talk about Chris- 
tians, why the Jews beats ’em hollow at it, as I’ve 

n over their hospital myself, though in course 
bein’ rich as a Jew, as the sgyin’ is, they can af- 
ford the money; not as Christians has n’t to pa 4 
for I’m sure them rates makes my blood boil 
that they do, always a-comin’ in, as I says the 
other day to the. party as come round for to col- 
lect it, I says, “ However is it as we don’t bay 
the poor off, for I’m sure we gives ’em money 
enough? It’s my opinion as they never gets 
one-tenth of it, and however should they when 
you sees the way as parties lives as has the fin- 
gerin’ of it? 

I’m sure them Gregories, as is one of the 
guardians, goes out of a Sunday that dressed out 
as nobody can’t cf where it comes from, and I 
gays to Brown, “ There goes our rates and taxes ;” 
as said, “You ’d better not let that red rag 0’ 
yourn run so free, or you ‘ll hear about it.” 

But as I was a-sayin’ them poor is treated wuss 
than Israelites; for I ’d rather be a brick-burner 


—_ than shut up in that workus, as is a prison_ 
all o 


ver for all their whitewash and scrubbin’. 
And the way they would make that poor old soul, 
Mrs. Challin, go in when she ’d ’a’ lived content 
on eighteen-pence a-week, as had a step-son as 

id her rent, as much as he could do, though not 

rt own flesh and blood, with a wife and six his- 
self, and only eighteen shilling and sixpence a- 
comin’ in, through bein’ a policeman, as is hard 
work with them rough characters, and that night- 
work as tells on the constitution in time. 

What I looks at is reason as did ought for to 
be considered in everythin’, for however can they 
keep any one for eighteen-pence a-week even in 

¢ workus, and as to partin’ man and wife as 


had lived together over forty years, it’s a sin,. 


that it is. 

I’m sure the way as that poor old soul, Mrs. 
Challin, cried when I went to see her nearly 
broke my heart, that it did. Her little room that 
full of t ings, through havin’ been decent off in 
her days, with a old bureaa, as would n’t fetch 
nothin’, and a tent bedstead as filled up the place, 
but, law! the store she set on ’em, and said as 
she could n’t bear for to see her home broke up, 
and a little pallis it was for cleanness. 

She says, “ You ’ve been a kind friend to me, 
Mrs. Brown; in fact, I may say a mother to me,” 
as is twenty years my elder if she ’s a day; but, 
law! she did n’t mean it. 

“She says to me, “I've been comfortable, I 
have, through livin’ in service many a year, and 
what with savin’ and a trifle as was left me by 


missis, as I lived with over fifteen year, I thought 
as I should do well.” 

I heard her say as she married Challin, as 
were a widower with a gon and daughter, as was 
good children to her; but she, poor girl, married, 
and went out to them wild parts, and was shi 
wrecked, and her poor father never held his head 
up after, and died in that very tent bed as his 
wife nussed him through till the last. 

She was a-sayin’ as she did the same by her lit- 
tle Sammy, her only child as were her father’s 
idol; “ For,” says she, “I often said, ‘ Challin,’ I 
says, ‘you makes too much on him,’ and so he 
did, as was only five when he sickened for the 
measles and was gone in a week, and then poor 
Challin says to me, ‘Sarah, you ’re right; I 
thought too much of that boy, and I ’ve grieved 
too much for my poor gal as is in the bottomless 
deep; but,’ he says, ‘I ‘ll try and bear up better 
now.’ And so he did, poor dear, though it were 
n’t for long, as jaunders proved fatal to, and then 
I was alone.” 

I do think as she might ’a’ got on pretty well 
if she had n’t been persuaded to go into the chan- 
dlery line, and give thirty pounds for the busi- 
ness, and the agent, as was a swindler no doubt, 
said, “As the party as had gone out was inde- 

ndent through makin’ a fortune, though only 
in it nine years.” But she told me of all the rub- 
bish as ever there was in that shop she never 
could have believed; and what with them as she 
give credit to never payin’ her, and them as had 
money not a-dealin’ with her, she did n’t get on, 
let pee the thievin’, “For,” she says, “I ’ve 
known them come in for a red herrin’ on tick, 
and steal the bundles of wood in their aprons, as 
was in a heap in front of the counter, as they ’d 
take, and me only turned round a minit to serve 
’em. 

Then, poor thing, she was sold up, and took to 
charin’, and come to know me, and have man- 
aged for to have her home about her till her legs 
give way. 

“ And,” says she, “I "ve managed for to crawl 
up to the house, as was nearly my death, a-waitin’ 
hour after hour for to see the board in a wird as 
was cuttin’ me in half, and then to be told by a 
man as rides in his carriage, as is only a carcass 
butcher after all, as the shillin’ a-week and a loaf 
must be withdrawed, as had paid rates and taxes 
five-and-thirty years in the parish when that fel- 
low was only a butcher-boy a-drivin’ of a cart 
without a hat, as got up in the world through a- 
marryin’ his master’s widow, and his own father 
and mother workin’ people, the father on the 
road, and the fnother at the wash-tub.” 

“ Ah!” as I says to Mrs. Challin, “them ’s the 
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jes as is hard on the poor, as I’ve often 
owed it ’s the beggar a-horseback as rides you 
know where.” 

For there was them very Flemings, as holds 
their heads up that high in the Jeather-line, as 
you ’d ’a’ thought as Stepney Church was n’t big 
enough for, a-settin’ that grand in their big pew, 
lined through with their red baize and brass nails, 
I remembers well nobodies, as was glad to run a, 
errand for a halfpenny, and then to come the 
bounce and talk ut not encouragin’ idleness, 
aq denyin’ of his own sister the necessities of 


2. 
So I told him when he come to my place for to 
how it were that his name had been mentioned 

me to the parish doctor. 

I says, “ And why ever should n’t your name 
be mentioned? A’n’t she your own sister? And 
what if she did marry a bad character? he a’n’t 
the only one,” a-lookin’ hard at him. “Now,” I 
says, “you ’ve put my blood up, you good-for- 
a fellow,” I says, “do you want for to be ex- 


He turned a sort of lead color, and said as he 
defied all lyin’ tongues. 

I says, “Oh! indeed, no doubt; but,” I sa: 
“ p’r’aps you remembers the name of Relfe, —’Li- 
za Relfe, I means. Now,” I says, “if you don’t 
do that as is right by your own flesh and blood, as 
I’ve know’d you neglect shameful before now, I 
tell you what I'l just step into your 
good lady and tell her all I knows, so that’s all 
about it. 

Ashes was his color, a mean wretch, and his 
lips that liver color, as he said he ’d dare me to. 


knowin’ as he was he was mortal afraid of his 
wife, as had twenty thousand pounds to her for- 
tune, through bein’ a tanner’s daughter over in 
Bermondsey, as had threatened to leave him more 
than once. At last he says, “I a’n’t goin’ to be 
bullied by my sister.” . 

I says, “ Bullied, poor soul, a-lyin’ in her bed, 
and not the strength for to dress herself, as a very 
few weeks must see the end on.” 

“ Well,” he says, “T'll allow her five shilling 
a-week, and here ’s a month in advance ; but mind, 
I a’n’t a-goin to be troubled at home.” 

I says, “All right;-as long as you keeps to 
your word I don’t trouble you, and I'm sure your 
sister won't.” 

So I did n’t mind, as I'd got something out of 
him, and off he went; but I know’d it would 
come home to him, and so it did, for his eldest 
son, as the mother made a fool on, went to the 
bad, and married a party as there was n’t any put- 
tin’ up with, and hisonly g died in a consump- 
tion, and when I last saw him he was bein’ lifted 
into his carriage, as all his money would n’t give 
him back the use of his limbs as rheumatism 
settled in. 

So what I says is that the poor did ought to be 
managed different, and not by a parcel of flin 
hearted wagabonds, as I considers them 
ians, and talkin’ about keepin’ down rates is rub- 
bish, for I’m sure we pays all the same, and I do 
think if real gentlemen was to be guardians, and 
not a lot of twopenny green-grocers in the parish, 
it would be better. 

But as for makin’ every one come into the h 
it’s a foolishness, as is a thing I don 
hold with, ’s what I says. 


I says, “ You'd better think a little,” through 


TRACES OF HITCHING. 
“si ,”” said he, in accents soft, 
e little 
What would the answer be ?” 
maiden her liquid eyes 
Her smiles with 
“Why seek the bridal halter 
You may live on, sur, cingle ?”’ 


And then he spoke. “Oh, be my bride: 
‘ou are 

empress of my 
And caddis be the shaft thet rends 
Our happy lives apart.” 


ddition the other day. Itseems 
the belle of that important suburb of our muni- 
cipality is a Miss Susan Smiffey, and whom a vi 


little flirt; in fact, what Billy Rice, the mi 

used to call a “false-hearted crokay.” At 
events her affections were of sufficiently indefi- 
nite a quality to cause her two most favored visit- 
ors to look upon each other with the most vindic- 
tive feelings common to hated rivals. These gen- 
tlemen — who were respectively a City-Hall clerk, 
with eye-glasses and freckles, named Pliff, and a 
red-headed dry-goods manipulator called Diggs — 
occupied the interval devoted to gloomily sitting 
each other out three evenings a week to fruitless 
attempts to discover which of the two was really 
the coming man in the matrimonial race, so to 


speak . 

Last Thursday morning Miss Smiffey, in re- 
sponse to a business-like ring, admitted a middle- 
aged party with a black beard, and wearing blue 
Boggies and a long-tailed ulster. 

“T am taking the census, mum,” he said, open- 
a fiat book on the piano, and getting out some 
blanks. “Just look sharp and answer the neces 
sary questions.” 

Miss Smiffey trembled a little, as women always 
do for some reason or other when talking to a 
official, and said try. 

“Le’ me see— name is Smiffey, I believe. 
Your first name? 

Susan.” 


orous .rumor, kept in circulation by her less 
vored sister’ with being a 


_ “Middle name?” 


| 
Upon her cheek the maiden fet . 
blushes 
She took him for her faithfal hub, 
To share his wheel or whoa. 
Probably the meanest piece of cold-blooded 
deception ever practiced on a woman occurred 
| 
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“ Have n’t got any, sir.” 

“ Come, now, young woman, no tion. 
Are you sure you have n’t got a middle name some- 
where, and are trying to conceal it?” 

“No, sir; indeed I haven’t,” said the lady, 
turning pale. “I would n’t deceive you.” 

“You'd better. not, mum. The penalty is 
twenty-five years at hard labor, or both.” 

“Gracious me!” 

“Fact,mum. Now, then, let’s see what’s next. 
Ah, yes! How often married?” 

“ Not once yet.” 

“Ahum. Going to be, I suppose? Been 


them along to ice-cream and caramels, and 
take me to the theatre. It’s the bi fun! 
Charlie knows all about it, you see, and he calls 
himself the — the — oh, yes! the dark horse!” 
“Oh, he does, does he?” roared the census 
man, jerking «' his wig and goggles and reveal- 
ing the enraged features of Mr. Thomas Diggs. 
“T wish him joy of his bargain, and I'll give him 
just six months to get a divorce from the most 
two-faced little cat on the Pacific coast.” And he 
banged the door like a pile-driver behind time, 
as he stalked out. 

And Susan confided to Scudberry’s lapel that 
evening she had never felt so utterly what-dog- 


asked, eh?” 
“Oh! yes, sir, several times.” 


ing an entry. “What’s.next? Ah, yes! Is 
back false ?” 

“M—m— must | answer that ?” 

“Of course you must. Don’t trifle with the 
United States government, mum. Comenow ”— 

“ Well, that’s sorter — that’s kinder” — 

“That ’ll do; we’ll call it mixed. Teeth 
sound?” 

“Ves, sir,” with much emphasis. 

, “Don’t get excited. Let’s me see—I’ll put 
ur age down as twenty-five. The United 
tates never allows us to take a woman’s age on 
oath. They will lie: can’t help it, I guess. 

“I’m just eighteen. I don’t care whether the 
government likes it or not,” said the citizeness 
snappishly. 

“Of course, of course: they all -r that. Pay 
attention, please. What size corset ?” 

“ Eh ? ”» 

“Must answer, mum. Remember the penalty. 
How many inches around the waist?” 

“Well, if you must know, sixteen. But I 
think it’s just shame ” — 

“No remarks, if you please. Ahem! We'll 
call it nineteen. They generally throw off about 
three inches, I find. Size of shoes?” 

“Two; but I can wear one anda” — 

“I'll return you as a number four. That’s 
about what a‘threer’ always says. Any beaux?” 

“ W-w-wh-at ?” 

“TI say, any beaux? and be very careful about 
your answer, mum. The Washington authorities | 
are very particular on this point. Has everything 
to do with the next census, you see. Now, how 
many sweethearts ?” 

“ Well — of course — there are some gentlemen 
here — and 

“Of course there are; I’ve wh down in 
the ‘Good Looks’ space as ‘ A. A. I. I. handsome.’ 

So of course you have plenty of admirers. All 
‘the government requires, however, is the princi- 
pal ones.” 

“ Well,” said the young lady, somewhat molli- 
there ’s Jimimy Pliff ond Tom Diggs and 


“ Hold up, right there! which of them do you 
intend to marry ?” said the enumerator of popu- 
lation earnestly. 

“Oh, neither of them. There’s a gentleman 
named Scudberry—Charlie Scudberry — per- 
haps you know him? He has big brown eyes and 
beautiful curly hair, and” — 

“And do these—these other gentlemen — 
paewet the existence of this — this fellow, Scud- 


“Qh, no! I’m too smart for that. I just tag | the 


you-call-it in the whole course of her darling ex- 
“Call it six times,” said the census man, mak- | istence. 


CAMPING OUT. 


The savage that has lived in me 
A thousand years or so 
Complaining said, ‘‘ The wilderness 
Is where | want to go. 


“T want to get inside the trees, 
And ponder on a pond. 
Come, — doff your coat and linen shirt: 
Let ’s be a vagabond.” 


And so, consenting, here I am, 
Inditing on a log, 

Or, like a mill-wheel, going round 
Most frequently incog. ~ 

Our party in the canvas now 
Is making constant gain; 

But just at nt its camp fun 
Is more than its campaign. 


Amphion caused the rocks to tread 
To music’s moving tones. 

'T was “no great shakes:” our river has 
A dozen stepping stones, 


We need no tile or wooden roof 
Upon the shingly shores, 
And every joiner of our 
Is strangely out of doors. 


No mercenary landlord comes 
To see us all intent; 

And, like ourselves, our 
Is “in the wood,” unbent. 

The artist shows with how much skill 
A flap-jack he can draw: 


Attorneys prove how 
‘They can lay down the law. 


But scribes are so much circumscribed 
There ’s not a chance in ten 

That one of them can travel far 
Without his little pen. 

If steel were short, and of goose 
Could not be driven = 


He would procure a forked stick 
To fix his verb and noun. 


Alas! some persons so dislike 

An essay writ in song, 

They like to overlook the short, 
And always pass along. 

But, were they with us in our 


soberest of men 
Might cut the verse, but they would wish 
To and came 


It is sad to think in how few beasts is implant- 
ed a love of nature and its most remarkable 
works. Little Johnny Cudlip caught a large and 
singularly beautiful specimen of the beetle tribe 
other day, and being unwilling to part from his 
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capture for a single moment, smuggled it along to 
church in the pocket of his roundabout. As 
there was no one in the pew immediately in front 
when the service began, Johnny leaned over and 
deposited the bug on its cushion favorable for air 
‘and exercise. Johnny was one of those pious 
small boys who can always be trusted not to fid- 

t and make a noise in church from the reason 
that they sleep peacefully through the entire ser- 
vice. Just after Johnny had begun dreaming of 
red and green beetles six feet long, a young man 
and his “ steady company” were ushered into the 
pew in front, and the young lady sat right down 
on the insect aforesaid. 

The minister had hardly gotten to thirdly 
before the young lady, who was very thinly at- 
tired, it being terribly hot weather, began to blush 
and glance nervously at her escort. Then she 
whispered, 

“Don’t, Bartholomew.” 

The young man thought she meant to stop fan- 
ning, so he did so and laid the fan on the seat. 

i young lady began to blush redder than 
ever, and to wriggle round a little. 

“ Somebody ’ll see you, Batholomew.” 

“Well, wot of it ?” murmured the young man, 
in a tone of surprise. “ That’s wot I’m here for.” 

“ But it won’t do,” she whispered tenderly be- 
hind -hymn - book; “this a’n’t a picnic- 

un: 

“Wot are giving me! ™ returned the young 
man in the F. S. society style of the period. 

“There, now, you ‘re at it again,” said the girl, 
trying to move bere into the corner. “ If 
you tickle me in that way I'll holler right out. I 
can’t stand it.” 

“Can't stand what?” 

“ Now don’t, Barty. If we are going to be mar- 
ried it is no reason for you to act this way. Oh! 
gracious me, Mr. Shemerhorn, I must request you 
to desist.” 


“ Why, Amanda !”” — 

“Oh! oh} jimminy!” and the exasperated 
young female cre: a sensation by making a 
for the door, Batholomew being immediate- 


ly fired out by the sexton for disturbing the meet- 


» = meanwhile Johnny, who had been awak- 
ened by the occurrence, concluded after mature 
considerarion to chain up his beetle, keep a dis- 
He was a far-see- 


Grandfather Lickshingle and Deacon Radspin- 
ner, two patriarchs in this community, were walk- 
ing down street together yesterday. It was re- 
marked that two such venerable men were not 
often seen together, and people raised their hats 
to them as they passed along and spoke to them 


ly too much bitterness in this 


men and took an interest in politics, we had none 
of this ‘ere everlastin’ cat-haulin’.” 

“Indeed we had n’t,” acquiesced Deacon Rad- 
spinner. “Take Jackson's campaign, for in- 
stance. There wuz a lively interest + ad by both 
postion but there wuz none of yer bullyraggin’ 
ike we see now-a-days.” 

“ That’s a fact, Deacon,” said old Lickshingle, 
“but between me and you, I never thought much 
of Jackson.” 

“ He was a mighty good man, Lickshingle.” 

“He was small potatoes compared to some 
the men we have now, Deacon.” 

“Who'd ye mean?” demanded the Deacon. 

“ Well, there’s Garfield,” said Lickshingle. 

“ Garfield be danged. You know mighty well, 
a he could n’t have been "lected hog- 
rive in a hill town in Jackson’s time.” 

“ He ’s a darn sight better man than Hancock.” 

“Go slow, Lickshingle, go slow,” said the Dea- 
con, somewhat agitat 

“ Oh, I know what I’m talkin’ about,” retorted 
Lickshingle, as he stabbed the pavement spiteful- 
ly with his hickory cane. “ Hancock’s a stough- 
ton-bottle: that’s what he is.” 

“ An’ what’s Garfield? Great guns! what's 
Garfield? Didn’t he lay a cheap-John sort of , 
a pavement around the capitol and charge the gov- 
ernment a million dollars for it?” and the dea 
con ’s eyes blazed with indignation. 

“ See here, Deacon, look at your man Hancock’s 
letter to Sherman. Didn’t he try to blow up 
Washington with glycerine? Say, didn’t he? 
Oh, I read the papers, old man, an’ know what’s 
goin’ on.” 

“ Hancock ’s a good an’ pure man. Didn't he 

ht like a bull dog in the war of the rebellion? 
“Where was Garfield skulkin’ in the time of dis- 
aster? In Canady, by thunder! in Canady!” 

“ What wur Hancock doin’ with a stiletto in his 
boot the night Lincoln was murdered? Answer 
me that! If Wilkes Booth had failed, this Han- 
cock was ready to finish the job. Don’t talk to 
me! Don’t talk to me!” 

“It’s a lie,” howled the Deacon, as he whirled 
around and faced Lickshingle on the street. 

“It’s as true as holy writ, an’ any man’s a liar 
that says so,” retorted Lickshingle, too much 
wrought up to be particular as to his phrase- 


ology. 

“Vou *re a bald-headed old scoundrel !” yelled. 
the Deacon. 

“You ’re an old leper, and I can wipe the 

ound with you,” howled Lickshingle, gripping . 

is cane, and advancing. 

Friends jumped in, and the two furious old 
men were d ed away in opposite directions. 
The Deacon squirmed around in the arms of his 
my shook his cane at Lickshingle, and hiss- 

out, — 

“Your man Garfield would never have —_ 
into the army if he had n’t been drafted; and he 
would n’t then only he thought he would be able 
to desert, — the ornery son of a gun!” 


Deer Georc. Father is orful 
Pleas doan’t meat me at the barn 


gait enny 
moar for a whial. Me Father got oe | 
skeard about hoars theves, and he staze u 
nite with a dubbel barld a watchin the 

He put sear of shott into Parkses 


| 
| 
She banged her hair in the latest style, 
And a pair of light of bac, ed kids, 
t ten-butt 
Her face was rouged, her eyes were blue, ; 
Yet she stood as staid as a mummy: ~ 
In 
| 
lly opposed. 
reverently. 
campaign, Deacon; 
I regret it exceedingly. Now, when we wuz young 
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dog that was cummin over the barn gate last| “I licked him.” 
nite. Deer georg doant cum til i tel yew “You licked him !” 
Youre luving pink Rese\budd| “I licked him, And I got 

P S take notis do you make that out 

| The roze is red the vilets blu © “Ven I told you, then you find out. T fik his 
wuddent git drunk if # was-yew dinnet,;so he go his vork. Then he his 

' Sum hakelberrys are Mack and sum age blu’ |*hand pehint, und say he got.a bain ‘in his 

I wuddent cum georg if I.was hy ‘| So he lie down on de loufhige,und groan like he 

vas very Ven he feel petter, it vas too late 


CAMP-MBETING FIRE-EELL. 

I hears de alarm f’m de number-one box, — 
Listen, sinnahs, listen! 

Hark! how earnestly de angel knocks! 

De fire is hot an’ hissin’, ” 


A fire dat de engines nebberjgit rend, gat dhe cheumatice.” 
‘Whar beock ’stinguisher found, u gan’t schplit some wood ?’ I sa’ 
gept on grying. 


You has an interest in dat fire, Say, — 
An’ de flames 


How does a stove feel when full of coal? 
Grate-ful. 


Which of the reptiles is a mathematician? 


The adder. . 
When is a boat like a heap of snow? When 
it is a-drift. 


When is‘a doctor most annoyed? When he is 
of patients. 
is a literary work like smoke? When 

ig Comes in volumes. _ 
Why is the letter “g” like the sun? Because 
is the centre of light. 
Why is the letter “n” like a faithless lover? 
use it is in-“ constant.” 


What is that which shows to others what it | 


ot see itself? A mirror. 

ow does a cow become a landed estate? By 
turning her into a field. 
Why is whispering a breach of good nyanners ? 

it is not aleodd Ags 
hat is an old lady in the middle of the river 
ounced ites by 
t word ma pron 

adding a syllable ne it? Quick. 
How does a sailor know there is a man in the 
maon? Because he has been to sea.* 
Why is a miser like a man with’a short memo- 


to go py his vork, so he say he gum to the k 


plained. 


” 
| 


some vish. He don’t goom 


Dhen be gatch arm, und sgream, — 


“* Vea dold me a bain in your 
pack, I cas ening: Und o you got dooble u 
on aggount you get some of dose rheumatics, 
say it vas all righdt. Put, py golly! ouf you got 
dose bain in dhe pack und dot rheumatics vat 
don’dt only ven you got some vork to do, 
dhen I lick you on sighdt.’” 

“Very well,” said the judge. “If you ‘licked’ 
pas Nine you say, what do you want a warrant 
or 
“On aggoundt he shall be locked up und oudt 


dhe vay, so I but schmearcase on my own pread, 
py schimmeny! Vot you dhinks? A’n’dt it?” 


The meanest woman on record is the one that 
ran up to a lady friend on the streeet, and said, 
“ Of course you ’ve heard of the disgraceful scan- 
dal in our church? Awful, a’n’t it! Oh, here ’s 
my car!” and then jumped into a horse-car, and 
was gone, without explaining the scandal to the 
who did n’t know aboat it. 


A» man_wanted to kill a mosquito on the back 

of a friend’s neck, and, without stopping to men- 

tion his kindly intentions, hit the insect a tellin; 

blow; and when his friend got up, and brush 

the sand out of his mouth and eyes, it required 
three men to hold him while the matter was ex- . 


PAT'S ESCAPE. 


1 would have been in 


und gate pack pe- 
fore ft vas nighd, und all the vish vot he got vas 
a meeseraple leedle pull-head vat you gould n’d 
\ gound; put he schmell like some peer-parrels 
yeas more as dwendy dimes. Und den he say, — 
Die Gro dey t in? ‘You schplit some ose un 
— 
heah dat warnin’ 
ty? Because he is always for-getting. 
‘Why is a foo! in high station like : fan up in} + 
a balloon? Because everybody appears to 
him, and he appears little to heart, | 
=. Michael fell down between two cars, | 
; ; And home was carried dead. ‘ 
“Now, Mrs. Roosinyer;” said His Honor, 
Foor my huspand, so mooch I know.” ~~ 
What he been doing ?” ve my widdy. 
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